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THE  MESSAGE  OF  BUDDHISM  TO  THE  WESTERN 
WORLD. 

Not  the  least  of  the  debts  which  we  owe  to  that  wonderful  nine¬ 
teenth  century  may  be  summed  up  in  the  words  “  The  thoughts 
of  men  are  widened.”  And  nowhere  is  this  widening  more 
eminently  seen  than  in  our  historical  conceptions.  A  hundred 
years  ago  that  division  of  the  annals  of  the  human  race  into 
ancient  and  modern  history,  against  which  Freeman  so  strongly 
protested,  was  quite  unquestioned.  Ancient  history  meant  an 
uncritical  account  of  the  career  and  fortunes  of  Greeks,  Romans, 
and  Jews,  with  scattered  notices  of  tribes  brought  into  contact 
with  the  Jews.  The  growth  and  expansion  of  the  European 
races  professing  Christianity  was  the  special  subject  of  modern 
history.  As  to  the  rest  of  the  inhabited  globe,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  darkness  covered  the  earth  and  gross  darkness  the 
people.  Mankind  was  distributed  into  Christians — Catholic,  Greek, 
and  Protestant — Jews,  Mohammedans,  and  Pagans  of  whom  the 
sufficient  account  was  that  they  worshipped  idols.  Even  Lamen- 
I  nais,  in  expounding  the  philosophical  system  set  forth  in  his 
Essay  on  Indifference — the  first  volume  of  which  was  published 
in  1818 — quite  lost  sight  of  two-thirds  of  the  human  race  whose 
creeds  and  cults  did  not  square  with  his  theory.  He  knew,  of 
course,  that  they  and  their  religions  had  existed  long  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  were  still  existing.  Beyond  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  them  and  their  religions ;  nor  did  his  ignorance  trouble 
him.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  that  their  modes  of  faith  possessed 
any  importance,  or  even  significance,  in  the  world’s  spiritual  his¬ 
tory.  They  were  for  him  a  negligible  quantity. 

Now,  all  that  is  changed.  What  Professor  Rhys  Davids  has 
happily  called  ”  the  veil  of  ignorance  separating  East  and  West  *’ 
has  been  lifted.  The  civilisations  of  the  Oriental  world  have  been 
revealed  to  us,  and  have  been  patiently  and  scientifically  studied. 
I  spoke  just  now’  of  such  studies  as  being  specially  the  achievement 
of  the  nineteenth  century ;  but  we  should  not  forget  that  for  the 
pioneer  of  them  we  must  go  back  to  the  eighteenth.  It  was  in 
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1750  that  Anquetil  Duperron  began,  in  almost  hopeless  conditions, 
the  work  which  was  to  make  accessible  to  ns  the  Sacred  Books  of 
India — those  treasure-houses  of  the  religions  and  philosophies  of 
what  we  must  account  the  eldest  branch  of  the  great  Aryan  family. 

The  opening  up  of  this  long-hidden  Eastern  world  of  thought 
has  been  quaintly  likened  to  the  vast  astronomical  revelations 
specially  associated  with  the  name  of  Copernicus,  It  has  been 
said  that  as  he  unveiled  to  us  new  heavens,  so  Anquetil  Duperron 
has  unveiled  to  us  a  new  earth.  Certainly  Schopenhauer,  whose 
knowledge  of  the  Upanisliads  was  obtained  through  that  scholar's 
translation,^  was  well  warranted  in  predicting  “Indian  wisdom 
will  flow  back  upon  Europe,  and  will  produce  a  vast  change  inonr 
knowledge  and  thought.’’  Ik-rhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  part  of  this  veritable  AujkUirung  has  been  the  discovery  of 
Buddhism.  The  word  “discovery”  must  not,  indeed,  be  taken 
too  literally,  or  pressed  too  hard.  Even  in  the  middle  ages  Marco 
Polo  had  heard  of  the  Buddha,  and  wrote  of  him  “  Had  he  been 
a  Christian,  he  would  have  been  a  great  Saint  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  so  holy  and  pure  was  the  life  he  led.”  But  we,  in  these 
latter  days,  have  more  than  heard  of  him.  The  Sacred  Books  con¬ 
taining  the  most  authentic  account  of  his  life  and  teaching  have 
been  translated  by  competent  scholars,  and  we  see  his  benign  and 
gentle  figure,  as  he  wandered  for  forty-five  years  up  and  down  the 
region  watered  by  the  Ganges  :  we  listen  to  the  ‘  ‘  good  and  wise 
words  ”  which  fell  upon  the  ears  of  his  disciples  in  that  far-off 
age.  Of  course  the  teeming  imagination  of  the  East  has  embel¬ 
lished  his  story  with  countless  legends.  That  was  inevitable. 
Archdeacon  Wilson  has  well  observed — the  dictum  gave  great 
offence  when  it  was  uttered,  but  now  sounds  like  a  truism- 
“  Modern  criticism  is  well-nigh  unanimous  in  saying  that  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  the  miraculous  is  an  inseparable  accompaniment  of  the 
profound  reverence  with  which  a  great  Teacher  and  Prophet  and 
Saint  is  regarded  by  his  followers,  and  the  necessary  literary  form 
in  which  such  reverence  would  express  itself.”  But  through  “  the 
mists  of  fabling  time  ”  the  man  and  his  message  stand  out  clear. 
His  personality  is  quite  unaffected  by  the  magical  attributes  which 
popular  devotion  has  attached  to  it.  It  is  truly  said  in  Mr. 
Fielding’s  fascinating  book.  The  Soul  of  a  People,  “  If  every  super¬ 
natural  occurrence  were  wiped  out  of  the  chronicles  of  the  faith. 
Buddhism  would,  even  to  the  least  understanding  of  its  followers, 
remain  exactly  where  it  is.  Not  one  jot  or  tittle  of  it  would 

(1)  A  translation  of  a  translation,  indeed;  it  was  made  by  Duperron  from  J 
Persian  version  of  the  baldest  kind  prepared  in  1657  for  Dara  Shukoh,  tie 
eldest  son  of  Shah  Jehan. 

(2)  “He  never  spake  but  good  and  wise  words;  he  was  the  Light  of  the 
World.” — Lament  of  the  Disciples  on  the  death  of  the  Buddha. 
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suffer  in  the  authority  of  its  teaching.”  1  add  that  the  modern 
critic  is  not  bound,  or  rather,  is  not  entitled,  to  judge  harshly 
the  pious  writers  who  did  not  conform  to,  who  did  not  know  of, 
our  canons  of  historical  accuracy.  Edification  was  for  them  the 
standard  of  credibility.  They  described  not  the  Buddha  of  real 
life,  but  the  Buddha  as  he  appeared  to  the  hearts  of  his  followers, 
though  they  were,  probably,  quite  unconscious  of  such  an  anti¬ 
thesis. 

According  to  the  most  approved  chronology,  it  is  to  the  sixth 
century  before  our  era  that  we  must  go  for  the  beginnings  of  this 
religion,  destined,  before  a  thousand  years  had  passed  away,  to 
subdue  in  the  East  vaster  regions  than  those  conquered  by 
Christianity  in  the  West,  and  to  be  the  minister  of  the  moral  law 
to  an  exceeding  great  multitude  of  our  race,  far  outnumbering  those 
who  name  the  name  of  Christ.  It  was  a  great  century  in  the 
world’s  history  :  a  century  of  what  Schiller  calls  iceitschichV eje 
Dinge^—” far-reaching  things” — in  Borne  and  in  Hellas,  in 
Babylonia  and  in  Egypt,  in  China  and  in  Judma.  But  of  these 
things  Gotama  had  no  knowledge.  Nay,  the  very  names  of  all 
those  countries  were,  most  probably,  quite  unknown  to  him.  His 
mental  horizon  was  bounded  by  the  Himalaya  ^Mountains,  under 
whose  shadow  he  dwelt.  Legend  represents  him  as  the  eldest  son 
of  a  mighty  King,  and  luxuriates  in  descriptions  of  the  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  his  early  surroundings.  In  truth,  his  father  Suddodhana 
was  the  Baja  of  the  Sakyas,^  a  not  very  considerable  Aryan  tribe, 
seated  at  a  place  then  called  Kapila-vastu,  now  Kohama,  about  a 
hundred  miles  nearly  due  north  of  Benares.  His  mother,  Maya ,  died 
soon  after  his  birth,  and  he  became  an  object  of  affectionate  solici¬ 
tude  to  her  childless  sister,  his  father’s  other  wife,  and  received 
the  usual  education  of  a  Hindu  noble.  He  was  early  married  to 
his  cousin  Yasodhara,  who  in  his  twenty-ninth  year  bore  him  a 
son,  Eahula.  The  birth  of  this  child  was  a  turning-ix)int  in  his 
life.  A  Hindu  of  the  Hindus,  his  mind  had  from  early  youth 
been  busy  with  the  metaphysical  and  religious  problems  so  dear  to 
his  countrymen.  In  particular,  he  meditated  much  on  the  sadness, 
the  suffering,  the  multiform  woe  of  which  life  is  full  till  it  cul¬ 
minates  in  decay  and  dissolution,  and  that  old  question  of  the 
origin  of  evil — JJnde  malum?  as  St.  Augustine  puts  it — was  ever 
present  to  him.  ”  The  burden  and  the  mystery  of  all  this  unin- 
-  telligible  world  ”  pressed  upon  him  with  ever-increasing  severity. 

1  -\nd  the  longing  grew  ever  stronger  and  stronger  within  him  for 
the  calm  of  the  silent  life  in  which,  as  a  religious  ascetic,  he  might 

(1)  “ Weitschicht’ge  Dinge  sind  im  Werk  und  Werden.” — Wilhelm  Tell. 

(2)  Hence  the  name  by  which  he  is  sometimes  known  as  Pakya-Muni,  the 
Sage  of  the  Sakyas. 
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give  himself  up  wholly  to  the  search  for  light.  The  announcement 
of  the  birth  of  his  son  brought  him  to  the  dividing  of  the  ways. 
Now  or  never  must  he  forsake  all  and  follow  whither  the  inner 
voice  called  him.  “  That  is  a  new  and  a  strong  tie  which  I  shall 
have  to  break,”  he  said,  and  a  sign,  which  he  was  not  slow  to 
interpret,  was  given  him.  As  he  directed  his  course  to  his  house, 
amid  the  rejoicings  of  his  clansmen,  this  stanza,  sung  by  a  young 
girl,  fell  on  his  ear.  “  Happy  the  father,  happy  the  mother,  happy 
the  wife  of  such  a  son  and  husband.”  But  the  Pali  word  for 
happy,  “  nibabuta,”  also  means  ‘‘  freed.”  It  was  to  him  what  the 
”  Tolle  et  lege”  was  to  St.  Augustine.  “  Freed,”  it  seemed  to 
say,  ”  from  suffering  and  sorrow  and  shadows.”  He  took  a  chain 
of  pearls  from  his  neck  and  sent  it  to  the  singer,  who  fondly 
imagined  it  a  love  token.  Far  other  thoughts  were  in  his  mind. 
At  midnight  he  rose,  went  to  the  door  of  his  wife’s  chamber  and 
saw  her  sleeping,  surrounded  with  flow’ers,  and  resting  one  hand  on 
her  baby’s  head.  He  had  wished  to  take  his  son  in  his  arms  for 
a  last  embrace  :  but  the  fear  of  waking  the  young  mother  withheld 
him.  He  turned  away  and  fled  into  the  night. 

This  is  what  the  Buddhists  call  “  The  Great  Eenunciation,”  and 
there  is  no  reason  for  doubting  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the 
story.  As  little  is  there  for  questioning  the  account  of  the  work¬ 
ings  of  his  mind  in  his  new  life  as  a  wandering,  homeless  ascetic. 
For  six  years  he  abode  in  the  desert  of  Ur u vela,  giving  himself  up 
to  the  severest  penance  :  seeking  mental  conquest  through  bodily 
suppression.  Then ,  in  the  watches  of  that  great  night  spent  under 
the  Sacred  Bo-tree — subsequently  to  become  to  Buddhists  what 
the  Cross  is  to  Christians — the  knowledge  came  which  should 
enable  him  to  solve  “the  riddle  of  this  painful  earth  he 
attained,  as  the  Buddhist  writers  put  it,  the  supreme  intelligence. 
He  became  the  Buddha.^  It  is  related  that  he  spent  the  next  forty 
days  after  this  event  in  an  ecstasy  of  meditation.  But  pity  filled 
his  heart  for  the  “  purblind  race  of  miserable  men,”  and  impelled 
him  to  publish  to  them  ‘  ‘  the  most  excellent  law  ’  ’  which  had  been 
revealed  to  him.  Love  of  his  brethren  constrained  him.  Woe  unto 
him  if  he  preached  not  his  gospel !  He  set  out  for  Benares  on  his 
first  evangelical  journey,  and  there,  in  the  Deer  Park,  delivered 
his  sermon  on  The  Foundation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Righteousness, 
which  is  to  Buddhists  what  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  to 
Christians.  It  is  a  document  which  will  well  repay  perusal,  but 
my  space  will  not  allow  me  to  quote  it  here.  I  must,  however, 
briefly  exhibit  the  fundamental  positions  of  the  Buddhist  gospel 
proclaimed  in  it. 

Its  essence,  we  may  say,  will  be  found  in  the  Four  Noble  Truths 
and  the  Noble  Eightfold  Path.  The  Four  Noble  Truths  are  con- 
(1)  i.e.,  The  Enlightened,  The  All-knowing. 
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cerning  suffering,  concerning  the  destruction  of  suffering,  and  con¬ 
cerning  the  way  which  leads  to  the  destruction  of  suffering.  Pain, 
the  Buddha  held — if  we  may  put  his  thought  into  modern  lan- 
cfuage— results  from  existence  as  an  individual  :  craving — tanhd  is 
the  Pali  word — for  the  gratification  of  the  passions,  for  a  future 
life,  for  success  in  this  life,  is  the  origin  of  suffering  ;  the  getting 
rid  of,  the  being  free  from  this  craving  is  the  destruction  of  suffer¬ 
ing  :  and  the  Noble  Eightfold  Path,  which  leads  to  the  destruction 
of  suffering,  is  Eight  Views,  Eight  Aspiration,  Eight  Speech, 
Eight  Conduct,  Eight  Livelihood,  Eight  Effort,  Eight  Mindful¬ 
ness,  and  Eight  Contemplation.  It  is  this  Noble  Eightfold  Path 
“  which  opens  the  eyes,  which  bestows  understanding,  which 
leads  to  peace  of  mind,  to  the  higher  wisdom,  to  Nirvana,” 
when  those  free  from  passion,  having  “  put  an  end  to 
transmigration,  will  no  more  undergo  birth  and  decay.” 
“The  Noble  Eightfold  Path,”  a  recent  writer  explains, 
“is  a  Path  of  Self -Conquest  and  Self-Enlightenment.  The 
First  and  Second  Steps  are  stages  of  preparation ;  the 
mind  is  purged  of  its  false  hopes  and  fears,  its  egoistic  opinions 
and  ungrounded  beliefs,  and  aspiration  for  the  good,  the  true,  the 
enduring,  is  generated  and  fostered.  The  Third  and  Fourth 
Steps  are  stages  of  Practice  in  Right  Doing.  The  intense  reaching 
upward  of  the  mind  towards  the  pure,  the  pitiful,  the  gentle- 
hearted  and  true,  leads  at  last  to  the  putting  into  actual  practice  of 
purity,  pitifulness,  gentleness,  and  truthfulness;  and  so  all  that 
is  not  in  harmony  with  these  sublime  conditions  is  gradually 
eliminated  from  the  character,  and  pure  thoughts  and  holy  actions 
become  habitual.  The  Fifth  Step  is  a  step  of  poise,  of  happiness, 
which  comes  as  a  result  of  long  self-control,  of  faithfulness,  and 
persisting  in  the  pursuit  of  virtue.  It  is  the  period  in  which  holy 
power  is  gathered  and  subserved.  The  Sixth  and  Seventh  Steps 
are  states  of  definitely  directed  power,  and  wisely  ordered  intelli¬ 
gence.  The  Eighth  Step  is  Perfect  Peace,  the  fruit  of  a  perfectly 
ordered  life.  Such  is  the  Noble  Eightfold  Path,  the  end  of  which 
is  Supreme  Enlightenment,  the  consummation  of  which  is  emanci¬ 
pation  from  the  thraldom  of  Self.”  ^ 

It  is  a  sagacious  saying  of  Max  Muller’s  that  ”  all  higher  know¬ 
ledge  is  gained  by  comparison  and  rests  on  comparison.”  We 
shall  the  better  understand  what  Buddhism  really  is,  if  we  view  it 
side  by  side  with  the  religion  which  fills,  in  the  Western  World, 
a  place  analogous  to  that  occupied  by  it  in  the  Eastern.  There 
is,  unquestionably,  much  in  common  between  the  character 

(1)  “The  Noble  Eightfold  Path,”  by  James  Allen,  in  Buddhism,  No.  II., 
p.  217.  Buddhism,  it  may  be  as  well  to  explain,  is  a  quarterly  Review  published 
in  Rangoon,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  chief  organ  of  the  Buddhist  Revival,  of 
which  I  shall  speak  presently. 
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and  teaching  of  the  founders  of  the  two  religions.^  Both  are 
represented  as  infinitely  pitiful  and  infinitely  wise.  Both  desired, 
beyond  all  things,  the  salvation  of  mankind.  Both  proclaimed  a 
royal  law  of  love,  the  love  of  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,  the 
Buddha,  indeed,  including  among  the  objects  of  our  charity  those 
poor  relations  of  ours  which  we  call  the  brute  creation  :  “Thou 
shalt  hurt  no  living  thing.”  Both  required  of  their  disciples  the 
forsaking  of  all  and  the  following  of  the  Master.  Both  taught 
the  utter  vanity  of  earthly  good,  insisted  on  self-denial,  and  exhi¬ 
bited  compassion  as  the  highest  law  of  life.  Both  inculcated  the 
supreme  necessity  of  purity  of  thought  and  intention.  Both  pre¬ 
scribed  the  non-resistance  of  evil,  the  overcoming  of  evil  with  good. 
Both  had  especial  tenderness  for  the  young,  the  poor,  the  suffering, 
the  outcast.  In  the  accounts  which  have  come  down  to  us  of  the 
lives  of  both,  there  are  the  most  remarkable  parallelisms  :  ^  and, 
what  is  more  important  and  significant,  the  personality  of  both 
must  be  accounted  even  now  the  strongest  religious  forces  in  the 
world,  drawing  the  hearts  of  men  by  a  spiritual  magnetism  through 
so  many  ages.  Napoleon,  looking  out  from  the  rock  of  St, 
Helena  over  the  countries  of  which  he  had  been  the  scourge,  ex¬ 
pressed  his  astonishment  at  the  power  exercised  in  them,  after 
eighteen  centuries,  by  the  Name  of  Christ.  “  Still  It  has  Its  hold 
on  the  human  mind.”  “  Amid  the  most  various  nations,  under 
the  most  diversified  circumstances,  in  the  most  cultivated  and  the 
rudest  races  and  intellects,  and  in  all  classes  of  society  the  Owner 
of  that  great  Name  reigns.”  “  Here,  then,  is  One  who  is  not  a 
mere  name  :  He  is  not  a  more  fiction  :  He  is  a  substance.  He  is 
dead  and  gone  :  but  still  He  lives  as  the  living  energetic  thought 
of  successive  generations.”  True  are  these  words  of  the  Christ. 
They  are  not  inapplicable  to  the  Buddha.. 

But  if  the  ethical  teaching  and  spiritual  influence  of  the  Christ 
and  the  Buddha  are  so  similar,  their  dogmatic  teaching  is  as 
opposite  as  is  well  conceivable.  Christianity  is  before  all  things 
theistic  and  animistic.  “  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
all  thy  .  .  .  soul,”  is  its  first  and  great  commandment.  God  and 
the  soul  are  its  two  foundations.  Buddhism  is  sometimes  called 
atheistic.  The  statement  requires  to  be  guarded  and  explained 
Buddhism  recognises  innumerable  devas  or  gods,  who,  however, 
are  of  the  same  nature  as  men  and  animals,  all  existence  being 

(1)  This  is  strongly  put  by  the  late  Bishop  Milman.  “  Among  heathen 
precursors  of  the  truth,”  that  excellent  Prelate  wrote,  “  I  feel  more  and  more 
that  Sakya-Muni  is  the  nearest  in  character  and  effect  to  Him  who  is  the  Wa}‘i 
the  Truth,  and  the  Life.” — Memoir  of  Bishop  Milman,  p.  203. 

(2)  On  which  I  cannot  enter  here.  I  must  refer  the  reader  who  desires  to  see 
a  discussion  of  them  to  a  correspondence  between  Cardinal  Newman  and 
Professor  Rhys  Davids,  which  took  place  through  my  intermediary,  and  which 
is  published  in  my  work.  The  Claims  of  Christianity. 
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I  of  one  kind ;  and  although  they  enjoy  a  period  of  bliss,  that  comes 
to  an  end,  and  they  must  at  last  die,  and  be  drawn  again  into  the 
whirlpool  of  existence.  But  of  the  All  Perfect  Creative  Deity  of 
Christianity,  Buddhism  knows  nothing.  The  question  of  the  origin 
of  things  it  regards  as  ultra  vires.  It  is,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  Agnostic.  One  of  the  greatest  of  modern  religious  teachers 
has  told  us,  in  what  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  passage  of  his 
Apologia  pro  Vita  Sua,  “  The  being  of  a  God  is  as  certain  to  me  as 
my  own  existence  :  [It  is]  the  great  truth  of  which  my  own  being 
is  full :  [but]  when  I  look  out  of  myself  .  .  .  the  world  seems 
simply  to  give  the  lie  to  that  great  truth.”  The  Buddha  read 
similarly  the  testimony  of  the  external  world.  It  was  like  the 
scroll  of  which  the  Hebrew  prophet  speaks,  “  written  within  and 
without,”  with  “  lamentations  and  mourning  and  woe.”  That, 
he  discerned,  is  the  lot  of  all  living  things.  Of  course  he  did  not 
know  what  we  know’,  that  the  numberless  ages  preceding  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  man  on  this  planet  were  full  of  the  same  multiform 
monotonous  misery  :  that  they  reveal  to  us  “  nature  red  in  tooth 
and  claw  with  ravine  ”  ;  that  hunger  and  terror,  violence  and 
agony,  disease  and  death  have  reigned  in  the  land,  the  air,  the 
ocean,  ever  since  they  have  been  tenanted  by  sentient  beings.  But 
what  he  did  know’ — what  he  saw  around  him — seemed  to  him,  as 
to  New  man ,  “  a  vision  to  dizzy  and  appal  ”  :  a  condition  of  things 

1“so  fearfully  yet  exactly  described  in  the  w’ords  ‘  having  no  hope 
and  without  God  in  the  world.’  ”  And  if  he  turned  w’ithin,  he  did 
not  find  the  revelation  of  the  Divine  Noumenon  which  w’as 
to  Newman  the  light  of  life.  He  did,  indeed,  find  “the  Voice 
speaking  so  clearly  in  Conscience,”  of  which  New’man  tells 
.  us.  But  it  did  not  speak  to  him  as  to  New’man,  of  “  a  Supreme 
Governor,  a  Judge — holy,  just,  powerful,  all  seeing,  retributive.” 
The  moral  law,  w’ritten  “on  the  fleshly  .tables  of  the  heart,”  he 
apprehended,  confessed  and  revered.  It  w’as  for  him  the  highest 
and  ultimate  fact  beyond  which  he  could  not  go.  And  he  was  well 
!  aware  that  the  very  idea  of  law’  implies  a  penal  sanction  :  a  law’ 
which  may  be  broken  with  impunity  is  no  law  at  all  :  justice  is,  of 
j  its  nature,  vindictive.  It  was  this  truth  which  led  the  great 
Prophet  of  Eighteousness,  in  these  latter  times,  to  conclude  from 
the  moral  law  to  a  life  beyond  the  phenomenal,  where  its  triumphs 
will  be  assured,  its  rewards  and  penalties  adequately  realised.  But 
the  Buddha,  nurtured  in  other  traditions  than  Kant,  did  not  draw’ 
that  conclusion.  The  doctrine  of  Transmigration  was  undoubt- 
ingly  received  and  believed  throughout  India  in  his  time  :  a  certain 

I  amount  of  evidence  may  be  adduced  for  it :  it  is  incapable  of  dis¬ 
proof  :  he  saw  no  reason  for  questioning  it  :  and  he  found  in  it 
the  sanction  and  the  instrument  of  the  Law  of  Eighteousness 
ruling  throughout  the  universe. 
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“  Transmigration.”  The  word  must  make  us  pause.  The  i 
Buddha  did  not  recognise  the  existence  of  what  we  call  a  soul ;  a 
never-dying  tenant  of  this  fleshly  tabernacle,  directly  created  bv  ^ 
Divine  power — such  is  the  teaching  of  the  most  accredited  school  I 
of  Christian  theologians — to  animate  every  human  embryo  which  I 
comes  into  existence.  The  Buddha  held  belief  in  this  soul,  this  I 
permanent  immortal  self,  to  be  an  illusion  which  dims  our  intelli-  I 
gence,  and  is  the  source  of  all  selfishness.  One  of  his  primary  | 
positions  is  the  doctrine  of  impermanence,  of  the  perpetual  flux  o( 
things,  and  that  in  a  deeper  sense  than  the  doctrine  bore  for  I 
Heraclitus.  “  Transient  are  all  the  elements  of  being,”  he  taught  I 
his  disciples.  Of  being  he  conceived,  indeed,  as  becoming:  “it  I 
is  ”  meant  for  him  “  it  is  process,  or  a  group  of  processes  ”  :  for  all  I 
things  that  exist  are  composite  :  they  are  aggregates,  and  are  ever  1 
changing  :  the  physical  organism  is  not  the  same  for  two  consecu¬ 
tive  minutes  :  consciousness,  the  mind — a  mere  collection  of  ■ 
faculties  or  tendencies  (Sankhdras) — is  even  less  stable.  What  is  I 
it  then,  which  transmigrates?  It  is  Karma,  the  doing  of  each  in-  I 
dividual,  the  net  result  of  his  merits  and  demerits.  It  is  this  r 
Karma ,  surviving  the  disruption  of  the  mind  which  wrought  it— we  I  s 
might  almost  call  it  Character — which  creatively  shapes  every  P 
being’s  destiny.  A  god,  a  man,  a  beast,  a  bird,  or  a  fish — for  there  L 
is  no  essential  distinction  between  them — is  the  product  of  the  P 
good  and  evil  deeds  done  in  previous  existences  :  the  deeds,  yes,  or  ! 
rather  the  thoughts  of  which  those  deeds  were  the  outcome.  “  All 
that  we  are,”  is  a  saying  of  the  Buddha,  “  is  the  result  of  what  we  I 
have  thought,  is  founded  on  our  thoughts,  is  built  up  of  our  I 
thoughts.”  Thus  life,  in  all  its  grades,  from  the  highest  to  the  | 
lowest,  is  a  period  of  probation.  ”  Two  things  in  this  world  are 
immutably  fixed  ’  ’  he  declared  on  another  occasion ,  ‘  ‘  that  good  I 
actions  bring  happiness,  and  that  bad  actions  bring  misery.”  And,  I 
in  the  pregnant  Buddhist  phrase ,  “  a  man  passes  away  according  j| 
to  his  deeds,”  to  be  reborn  as  a  god  in  heaven,  as  man  or  animal 
on  earth,  as  man  in  hell,  as  his  Karma  merits.  To  say  that  w^hat  a 
man  sows  here  he  shall  reap  hereafter,  falls  far  short  of  this  | 
tremendous  doctrine.  His  works  are  himself  :  he  is  what  he  has 
sown.  All  passes  away  from  him  at  death  except  Karma.  Thus  ■ 
do  his  deeds  follow  him  from  afar,  through  his  innumerable  past  I 
existences  :  and  thus  will  they  follow  him  through  innumerable  r 
future  existences,  unless  he  root  out  that  craving  (tanhd)  which, as 
we  saw  just  now,  is  the  cause  of  separate  existence  with  its  suffer¬ 
ing  and  sorrow^,  by  walking  in  the  Eightfold  Path  of  Holiness. 

If  he  thus  conquer  himself,  there  will  be  no  further  ground  for 
rebirth  :  Karma  will  be  extinguished  :  Nirvana  will  be  reached. 
Those  who  have  attained  to  this  peace  which  passeth  understand¬ 
ing,  even  the  gods  envy,  we  are  told.  As  w'e  read  in  one  of  the 
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Pali  Scriptures — the  Ratana  Sutta — “  Their  hearts  are  free  from 
longing  for  a  future  life  ;  the  cause  of  their  existence  being  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  no  new  yearnings  springing  up  within  them,  they, 
the  wise,  are  extinguished  like  this  lamp,” 

Perhaps  enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  how  fundamentally 
opposed  are  the  speculative  bases  of  Christianity  and  Buddhism. 
In  Buddhism  there  is  no  theology,  or  science  of  God,  because  there 
is  no  Theistic  Noumenon  :  consequently  the  idea  of  grace  as  a 
Divine  influence,  the  idea  of  prayer  as  a  means  of  access  to  the 
Divine,  are  not  found  in  it.  Nor  do  the  words,  ‘‘  salvation,”  ”  im¬ 
mortality,”  “sin” — or  rather  the  Oriental  words  which  we  so 
translate — signify  to  Buddhists  what  they  signify  to  us.  For 
them,  ‘‘salvation  ”  means  the  elimination  of  craving  and  desire 
and  the  delusion  of  self  ;  ‘  ‘  immortality  ’  ’  deliverance  from  the  load 
of  death  called  life,  or  as  the  Sutta  Nipata  puts  it,  ‘‘  not  going  to 
rebirth”;  and  ‘‘sin,”  not  an  offence  against  the  Creator  and 
Judge  of  men,  who  has  no  place  in  their  system,  but  ignorance; 
culpable  indeed,  as  resulting  from  our  ‘‘not  knowing  and  not 
understanding  ” — in  the  Buddha’s  words — when  we  might  and 
should  know  and  understand ;  and  therefore  necessarily  bringing 
suffering  in  its  train.  St.  Paul’s  doctrine  of  the  two  Adams,  in 
the  first  of  whom  all  died,  while  in  the  second  all  shall  be  made 
alive,  is  utterly  remote  from  the  Buddhist  mind.  Of  course  the 
second  Adam  was  born  into  this  world  five  centuries  after  the 
Buddha  had  left  it,  and  of  the  first  he  had  never  heard  ;  but,  apart 
from  that,  the  ideas  of  original  sin  and  of  imputed  righteousness 
would  both  have  been  incredible  to  him.  It  is  curious  that  w’hile 
so  emphatically  repudiating  the  existence  of  a  soul,  he  teaches 
the  extremest  individualism.  He  held  that  every  man  is  wholly 
responsible  for  what  he  is  and  for  what  he  does,  and  must  work 
out  his  own  salvation,  without  reference  to  any  Gods,  great  or 
small. 

I  add  that  Buddhism  is  not  a  Church  in  our  sense  of  the  word. 
The  work  of  the  Buddha ,  during  the  well-nigh  fifty  years  of  his 
preaching  and  teaching,  was  to  formulate  his  doctrine  and  to  found 
his  mendicant  order — the  Sangha — under  a  rule  which  he  pre¬ 
scribed,  and  by  which  his  monks,  sometimes  improperly  called 
priests,  still  live.  The  Christ  in  the  three  years  of  His  public 
ministry,  merely  left  us  logia  of  axiomatic  mysticism,  subsequently 
to  be  incorporated  in  the  Gospels,  and  gathered  around  Him 
disciples  who  w^ere  regarded  as  a  Jewish  sect  for  thirteen  years 
after  His  departure  from  them.  Then,  at  Antioch,  they  were 
first  called  Christians,  and  there  appears,  in  embryonic  outline,  the 
figure  of  the  Church  to  come  :  the  vast  ecclesiastical  organisation 
trhich  was  to  arise  on  the  ruins  of  Imperial  Eome,  and  to  crush 
out  its  various  cults.  Buddhism  never  became  an  ecclesiastical 
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organisation.  Nor  did  it  ever  aim  at  supplanting  the  religions  of 
the  countries  into  which  it  spread.  It  suffered  them  gladly,  so  far  ' 
as  they  were  not  unethical,  content  to  indoctrinate  their  professors 
with  its  own  spirit.^  A  recent  writer  observes  “  The  Buddha  de¬ 
nounced  no  religion  :  in  all  things  he  recognised  the  result  of  the 
workers,  thinkers  and  actors  of  former  daj*f  :  he  knew  that  even 
particle  of  every  existing  thing  had  been  ap  s  in  forming.”^ 
Whether  the  Buddha  possessed  the  knowledge  t  bus  attributed  to 
him,  I  do  not  undertake  to  say.  But,  unquestionably,  universal 
tolerance  is  a  great  note  of  Buddhism. 

This  in  compressed,  but,  as  I  trust,  sufficient  outline,  is  the 
Gospel  of  the  Buddha.  We  need  not  here  follow  it  in  its  conquer- 
ing  march  through  India,  Ceylon,  Burmah,  Siam,  Thibet,  China, 
and  Japan.  But  I  may  observe,  that,  like  Christianity,  its  progress  : 
was  greatly  facilitated  by  the  political  changes  whirr  took  place  in  1 
the  centuries  immediately  succeeding  the  death  of  its  author.  The  * 
formation  and  consolidation  of  the  Eoman  Empire’  prepared  the 
way  for  the  triumirh  of  the  religion  of  the  Christ  throughout  the 
regions  comprehended  in  it.  The  work  of  Constantine  would  have 
been  impossible  without  the  work  of  Julius  Caesar.  The  ultimate  j 
effect  upon  Buddhism  of  Alexander’s  irruption  into  India  was  very  | 
similar.  It  led  to  the  formation  of  great  Indian  States  under 
Indian  monarchs  ;  and  thus  prepared  the  way  for  the  vast  Maurya  \ 
Empire,  which  was  so  largely  instrumental  in  spreading  the  re-  ' 
ligion  of  the  Buddha.  It  is  curious  and  significant  that  to  the  early  ; 
Buddhists  India  was  “  the  world,”  just  as  the  Roman  Empire-  j 
■f)  olKovfiivr} — was  to  the  early  Christians.  Asoka,  like  Con-  f 
stantine,  was  reverenced  as  an  universal  monarch  ;  and  the  Council  1 
of  Patna,  held  under  his  protection,  and  probably  by  his  desire,  in 
the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign  (b.c.  250),  was,  to  say  the  least, 
of  as  much  importance  in  the  history  of  Buddhism  as  was  the 
Council  of  Nicea,  held  nearly  six  centuries  later,  in  the  histo:y 
of  Christianity.  The  Edict  addressed  by  him  to  the  thousand  ' 
Fathers  there  assembled  still  exists.  The  voice  of  the  great  Hindu  ■ 
Emperor  speaks  to  us  from  his  sculptured  rocks  and  pillars.  At 
the  close  of  that  Council,  missionaries  were  sent  forth  to  nine  ; 
different  regions,  the  names  of  some  of  which  it  is  now  difficult  to 
identify  :  and  it  is  notable  that  the  Buddhist  monk  and  nun  vno  s 
went  to  Lanka  (Ceylon),  as  pioneers  of  the  new  faith,  were  a  sou  j 
and  a  daughter  of  Asoka. 

The  causes  which  led  to  the  reception  of  Buddhism  by  t 

(1)  The  only  five  precepts  obligatory  on  Buddhist  laymen  are  (1)  not  to  ki  j 

(2)  not  to  steal :  (3)  not  to  commit  adultery  :  (4)  not  to  lie  :  (5)  not  to  drin>’  [ 
intoxicating  things.  s 

(2)  Buddhism,  Vol.  I.,  p.  91.  | 
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populations  of  the  vast  regions  which  it  entered  do  not  seem  very 
difficult  to  underst  nd.  In  the  first  place  it  appealed  strongly  to 
the  sense  of  justice  innate  in  man  :  to  his  moral  sense.  Its  teach¬ 
ing  thai- every  being  necessarily  receives,  by  virtue  of  law  eternal, 
immutable,  supreme  throughout  the  universe,  the  exact  reward 
or  punishment  merite  l  by  that  being’s  deeds — that  every  good  or 
bad  act,  or  thougl^t,  uoWever  trifling,  is  weighed  in  the  inerrant 
balance  of  Kar}ij — is  singularly  impressive  to  the  natural  con¬ 
science.  Then  the  noble  and  self-denying  lives  of  the  monks  — 
the  Buddhist  Sangha — who,  like  their  founder,  forsook  all  to 
preach  his  “most  excellent  law,’’  were  more  eloquent  than  any 
sermons.  Again,  the  social  character  of  the  Buddhist  religious 
assemblies  was  unquestionably  attractive.  And,  as  I  have  already 
intimated,  the  singularly  winning  personality  of  the  Buddha  him¬ 
self  was  poten*-  to  draw  the  hearts  of  men ;  and  still  is.  Of  course 
Buddhism  assumed  widely  different  shapes  in  the  wddely  differing 
races  which  received  it.  There  is  a  profound  dictum  of  Schopen¬ 
hauer,  “Men  need  absolutely  some  interpretation  of  life  ;  and  it 
must  be  interpreted  in  proportion  to  the  power  of  their  intellect,’’ 
a  truth  stated,  indeed,  more  succinctly  and  more  generally  by 
Aquinas:  “  Quidquid  recipitur  secundum  modum  recipientis  re- 
cipitur.’’  Professor  Ehys  Davids  notes  that  “  Buddhism  varies, 
through  slight  degrees,  as  the  centuries  pass  by,  in  almost  every 
book.’’  We  might  of  course  say  the  same  of  all  living  religions. 
In  the  world  of  ideas,  as  elsewhere,  vitality  means  change.  The 
great  division  in  Buddhism,  as,  perhaps,  I  need  hardly  observe,  is 
between  what  is  known  as  the  Lesser  Vehicle  (Hinayana)  and  the 
Greater  Vehicle  (Mahay ana),  the  word  “  Vehicle  ’’  signifying  the 
way  of  salvation  :  the  way  of  passing  out  of  the  endless  ocean  of 
i  transmigration  to  the  haven  of  Nirvana.  The  Lesser  Vehicle, 

I  which  unquestionably  represents  the  more  primitive  form  of  the 
!  religion,  and  of  which  the  language  in  the  older  period  is  exclu- 
li  sively  Pali,  prevails  in  Ceylon,  Burmah,  and  Siam;  the  Greater 
i  Vehicle,  in  China,  Nepal,  Bhutan,  Mongolia,  Korea,  Japan  and 
Thibet,  its  Sacred  Books  being  in  Sanskrit.  The  chief  difference 
between  the  twro  schools  may  be  thus  briefly  stated.  The  central 
ideal  of  the  Lesser  Vehicle  is  the  Arahatship^  or  the  attainment  of 
-.„,vana  in  this  life,  by  self-culture  and  self-control — a  consumma¬ 
tion  to  be  realised  by  man  alone  without  any  supernatural  aid  ;  for 
the  Buddha,  although  the  greatest  of  beings,  and  reverenced  as 
:uch,  merely  helps  by  the  example  and  the  teaching  which  he  has 
Jt  us.  The  central  ideal  of  the  Greater  Vehicle  is  Bodhisatship, 
vhich  involves  a  series  of  re-births  for  /Lons,  and  the  attainment, 
‘■n  some  future  life  of  Buddhahood.  Moreover,  it  has  added  to  the 
Buddha’s  teaching  concerning  Nirvana,  a  doctrine  of  a  Western 
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Paradise,  and  has  introduced  animistic  and  transcendental  views 
unwarranted  by,  and,  indeed,  repugnant  to  the  Pali  Scriptures 
It  is,  of  course,  in  Thibet  that  the  religion  of  the  Buddha  has 
undergone  the  strangest  transformation.  There,  belief  in  a  being 
called  the  Adi-Buddha,  infinite,  self-existing,  and  omniscient 
obtains,  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Buddha  is  supposed  to  be  specially 
incarnate  in  the  Delai-Lama,  who  is  the  centre  of  a  system  of 
superstitious  dogma  and  gorgeous  ritual. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  enlarge  further  on  this  subject 
or  to  speak  of  the  numerous  philosophical  sects  which  sprang  up 
among  Buddhists.  Thirteen,  it  is  reckoned,  arose  in  China  during 
the  first  thousand  years  of  our  era,  or,  including  Llamism,  four¬ 
teen  ;  twelve  exist  at  the  present  day  in  Japan.  Indeed,  it  would 
be  no  easy  matter  to  speak  of  them  intelligibly,  for,  as  a  learned 
Japanese  writer  truly  tells  us,  “  The  technical  terms  of  Buddhism 
represent  ideas  so  original,  so  remote  from  Western  thought,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  find  exact  equivalents  for  them  in  European 
languages.”  ^  Nor  again  is  it  worth  while  to  dwell  upon  the  vast 
difference  w'hich  exists,  in  every  Buddhist  country,  between  the 
philosophical  and  the  popular  conception  of  the  Buddha’s  teaching. 
‘‘  A  people’s  religion  is  ever  a  corrupt  religion,”  Cardinal  Newman 
has  pregnantly  observed.  How  should  it  be  anything  else?  For 
example,  can  it  be  reasonably  expected  that  the  untutored  mind 
will  grasp,  with  real  apprehension,  so  difficult  a  doctrine  as  that  of 
Karma?  ‘‘The  people,”  writes  Mr.  Hearn — he  is  speaking  of 
Japan,  but  his  words  apply  to  other  Buddhist  countries— ‘‘hold to 
a  simpler  creed  of  a  veritable  transmigration  of  souls.  They 
understand  Karma  only  as  the  law  that  makes  the  punishment  or 
reward  of  faults  committed  in  their  previous  lives.  The  people 
do  not  trouble  themselves  about  Nirvana,  but  they  think  much 
about  heaven  (Gokuraku),  which  the  members  of  many  sects 
believe  can  be  attained  immediately  after  this  life  by  the  spirits  of 
the  good.”^  ‘‘For  the  common  people  Self  exists  :  it  is  a  real 
though  multiple  personality  that  passes  from  birth  to  birth.  Only 
the  educated  Buddhist  understands  that  w’hat  we  imagine  to  be 
Self  is  wholly  illusion — a  darkening  veil  woven  by  Karma.”  ^ 

No  doubt,  as  has  been  suggested  in  an  earlier  page,  one  secret 
of  the  marvellous  success  of  Buddhism — ‘‘that  Protean  creed, 
as  Bishop  Bigandet  calls  it — is  to  be  found  in  its  pow 
of  accommodating  itself  to  the  minds  and  ways  of  the 

(1)  Fujishima. — Le  Bouddhisme  Japonais,  Int.,  p.  ii. 

(2)  Gleanings  in  Buddha  Fields,  p.  240. 

(3)  Ibid.,  p.  136.  Fujishima  claims  for  Buddhism  “the  glorious  title  of 
universal  religion,  because  it  suits  the  highest  as  well  as  the  lowest  classes,  ibe 
one  finding  there  the  religion  of  intelligence,  the  other  the  religion  of  senti¬ 
ment.” — Int.,  p.  xi. 
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populations  that  received  it.  For  example,  its  vast  conquests  have 
all  been  made  among  ancestor  worshipping  races.  And  neither  in 
India,  or  China,  or  Korea,  in  Siam,  or  Burmah,  or  Japan,  did  it 
attempt  to  extinguish  that  cult.  It  is  open  to  little  doubt  that 
the  Jesuits  in  their  Japanese  mission,  as  in  their  Chinese,  en¬ 
deavoured  to  imitate  this  tolerant  policy.  Certainly  they  might 
have  adduced  in  support  of  it  the  practice  of  St.  Paul,  who  be¬ 
came  to  the  Jews  as  a  Jew  that  he  might  gain  the  Jews,  and  to 
them  that  were  without  law,  as  without  law,  and  was  made  all 
things  to  all  men,  that  he  might,  by  all  means,  save  some.  And  it 
seems  most  probable  that  ill-judged  interference  with  the  “  wise 
and  gentle  minimism  ”  of  those  devoted  men,  was  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  sanguinary  persecution  in  which  their  work  was 
extinguished.  Unquestionably,  all  Buddhist  peoples  have  more 
or  less  preserved  their  indigenous  religions.  Burmese  and  Siamese 
Buddhists  revere  their  “  deos  agrestes,”  the  Nats;  Chinese 
Buddhists  do  not  disdain  to  bow  the  knee  in  Confucian  and  Taoist 
temples;  traces  of  Hindu  practices  and  beliefs  are  found  among 
the  Buddhists  of  Ceylon  ;  the  Buddhists  of  Thibet  are  penetrated 
by  shamanistic  notions;  in  every  Buddhist  house  in  Japan,  side 
by  side  with  the  Buddhist  shrine,  is  found  the  godshelf  on  w’hich 
are  tablets  inscribed  with  assurances  of  the  protection  of  the 
Shinto  divinities;  nay,  more,  the  Sun,  “the  August  One,’’  is 
adored  by  most  Japanese  Buddhists,  not  only  as  the  Imperial  an¬ 
cestor,  but  also  as  the  great  source  and  fount  of  terrestrial  life. 
The  truth  is  there  is  really  one  sole  dogma  of  Buddhism — that  the 
•whole  universe  is  under  one  and  the  self-same  law  of  causation 
which  is  ethical.  That,  it  regards  as  the  root  of  the  matter  ;  and  so 
long  as  men  hold  fast  to  this  prime  verity,  it  views  with  indulgence 
the  superfluous  beliefs — Aberglauhe,^  as  the  Germans  say — in 
which  they  are  led  to  indulge,  by  circumstances  of  place  and  time. 
To  borrow  and  adapt  the  w'ords  of  Cardinal  Newman,  “Taking 
human  nature  as  it  is  and  considering  how  feeble  and  confused  is 
the  ethical  intelligence  of  the  world  at  large,’’  Buddhism  is  ever 
ready  to  “concede  a  little  superstition  as  not  the  worst  of  evils,  if 
it  be  the  price  of  making  sure  of  faith.’’  What  is  certain  is  this, 

:  that  the  religion  of  the  Buddha,  however  mixed  with  baser 
I  elements,  has  raised  vastly  in  the  moral  scale  of  being  the  peoples 
which  have  received  it.  Thus,  it  redeemed  the  Burmese  and  the 
Siamese  from  the  foul  idolatries  still  existing  among  the  wilder 
Karens,  Chins,  and  other  hill  tribes.  It  lifted  the  Singhalese, 
given  over  to  animistic  superstitions,  to  a  higher  level  of  thought 

(1)  Wundt  (V orlesungen  iiber  die  Menschen-  und  Thierseele,  No.  28)  insists 
that  the  Glaube  of  to-day  is  the  Aberglaube  of  to-morrow,  and  enlarges,  more 
on  this  theme  through  a  dozen  pages. 
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and  feeling.  It  augmented  the  immemorial  civilisation  of  China 
appealing,  by  its  elements  of  mysticism  and  asceticism,  to  spiritual 
instincts  which  the  mere  Utilitarianism  or  Positivism  or  Secular¬ 
ism — call  it  what  you  will — of  Confucius  failed  to  satisfy.  It 
tamed  and  civilised  the  barbarous  tribes  of  demon  worshippers 
which  it  found  in  Thibet.  “  Its  influence  upon  Japanese  civilisa¬ 
tion,”  Mr.  Hearn  has  observed,  ‘‘  was  immense,  profound,  multi¬ 
form,  incalculable.  In  the  highest  meaning  of  the  term,  it  was  a 
civilising  power.  Besides  teaching  new  respect  for  life,  the  duty 
of  kindness  to  animals  as  well  as  to  all  human  beings,  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  present  acts  upon  the  conditions  of  a  future  existence, 
the  duty  of  resignation  to  pain  as  the  inevitable  result  of  forgotten 
error,  it  actually  gave  to  Japan  the  arts  and  industries  of  China. 
Architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  engraving,  gardening— in  short, 
every  art  and  industry  that  helped  to  make  life  beautiful— de¬ 
veloped  first  in  Japan  under  Buddhist  teaching.”  ^  ‘‘  The  mental 

soil  of  the  race  has  been  saturated  and  fertilised  by  Buddhist 
ideals.”  ^  A  recent  writer  has  spoken  of  ‘‘  the  spiritual  impotence 
of  Buddhism.”  The  phrase  is  singularly  unhappy.  This  re¬ 
ligion  everywhere  quickened  into  spiritual  life  the  nations  taught 
by  it,  from  the  steppes  of  Tartary  to  the  palm-groves  of  Ceylon. 
And  even  now  Mongols,  Singhalese,  Burmese,  Siamese,  Chinese, 
and  Japanese  witness  to  the  enthusiasm  of  its  first  missionaries 
and  to  the  power  of  the  personality  of  its  founder.  Nay,  we  may 
say  the  same  even  of  the  people  among  whom  it  has  been  most 
thoroughly  travestied,  and  most  deeply  degraded.  How  significant 
is  the  account  given  by  Sir  Frank  Younghusband  of  the  vale¬ 
dictory  visit  at  which  the  Regent  of  Thibet  presented  to  him  an 
image  of  the  Buddha  with  these  words  :  ”  When  Buddhists  look 
on  this,  they  put  aside  thoughts  of  strife,  and  think  only  of  peace; 
and  I  hope  that  you,  when  you  look  on  it,  will  think  kindly  of 
Thibet.” 

For  a  thousand  years  there  has  been  a  cessation  of  Buddhist 
propagandism ;  and  in  writing  of  this  religion  some  two  dicades 
ago ,  I  was  led  to  observe  that  it  ‘  ‘  seemed  to  exhibit  little  of  that 
missionary  activity  which  is  perhaps  the  most  infallible  sign  of 
religious  vitality.”^  We  could  not  say  that  now.  During  the 
last  ten  or  twelve  years,  it  has  given  striking  evidence  that  its 
power  of  life  and  growth  is  by  no  means  exhausted.  Contact  with 
Western  civilisation  has  been  unquestionably  a  chief  cause  of 
this  revival.  The  attacks  made  upon  it  by  Christian  evangelists 
have  aroused  its  more  earnest  and  instructed  votaries  to  seek,  and 


(1)  Jafan:  an  Inter'pretation,  p.  207. 

(2)  Gleanings  in  Buddha  Fields,  p.  185. 

(3)  Ancient  Beligion  and  Modern  Thought,  p.  162. 
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to  set  forth  a  reason  for  the  faith  which  is  in  them,  and  to  subject 
the  claims  of  Christianity  to  a  searching  criticism,  often  extremely 
disconcerting  to  the  divines,  not,  as  a  rule,  specially  well  equipped, 
who  essay  their  conversion.  This  has  been  notably  so  in  Japan, 
Ceylon,  and  Burmah.  In  all  those  countries  the  Buddhist  clergy 
have  shaken  off  the  torpor  engendered  by  a  thousand  years  of 
peaceful  routine ;  Buddhist  colleges  and  schools  and  societies  of 
.  all  kinds  have  been  multiplied;  and  a  new  Buddhist  literature, 
chiefly  in  English,  has  been  called  into  existence.  One  principal 
aim  of  that  literature,  Mr.  Cobbold  has  pointed  out,  in  his  in¬ 
teresting  and  candid  work,  is  “  a  statement  of  the  doctrines  of 

*  Buddhism  in  such  terms  as  to  place  it  in  accordance  with  modern 

I  systems  of  philosophy  ”  ^ ;  certainly — as  we  shall  presently  see — a 
I  by  no  means  difficult  task.  Foremost  among  the  labourers  in  this 
I  cause  must  be  mentioned  the  late  Mr.  Lafeadio  Hearn,  whose 
fascinating  books  have  done  so  much  to  reveal  to  us  the  civilisation 
of  Japan.  But  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  token  of  the 

*  Buddhist  revival  is  an  illustrated  quarterly  magazine,  called 
Buddhism,  which  was  started  in  Rangoon  in  1903.  It  is  note¬ 
worthy  for  the  great  ability ,  entire  honesty ,  and  deep  convictions 

i  which  are  everywhere  conspicuous  in  its  pages.  It  is  noteworthy, 

,  too,  as  being  the  first-fruits  of  the  renascence  of  the  religion  of  the 
■  Buddha  in  a  country  permeated  by  the  spirit  of  his  teaching ;  a 
country  the  people  of  which,  as  Mr.  Fielding  says,  in  his  work 
I  already  mentioned,  “  are  so  kind-hearted,  so  hospitable,  so  charit¬ 
able  both  in  act  and  thought ;  ’  ’  where ,  as  Bishop  Bigandet  testi¬ 
fies,"  they  are  pervaded  by  “strong  religious  sentiment,’’  and 
“firm  faith,’’  the  monastic  order,  living  in  the  strictest  [>overty 
and  purity,  being  merely  the  higher  expression  of  the  life  of  the 
people,  from  whom  it  springs  directly,  and  by  whom  it  is 
“voluntarily  and  cheerfully  ’’  supix)rted. 

Xot  one  of  the  least  curious  and  significant  features  of  the 
Buddhist  renascence  is  the  sense  of  a  mission  to  the  Western 
world.  Its  pioneers  have  observed — how  could  they  help  it? — 
that  the  missionaries  who  seek  to  convert  them  to  Christianity 
come  from  countries  where  Christianity  has  largely  lost  its  hold.'^ 
And  it  appears  to  them  that  “  the  most  excellent  law  ’’  of  the 
Buddha  may  well  fill  the  spiritual  void  thus  caused.  If  I  under¬ 
stand  them  aright — which  I  have  taken  much  pains  to  do — they  are 

(1)  Beligion  in  Japan,  p.  209. 

(2)  The  Lije  or  Legend  of  Gaudanta,  vol.  ii.,  p.  271. 

(3)  “The  Japanese,”  Mr.  Cobbold  writes,  “are  fully  aware  of  the  unbelief 
‘  prevalent  in  England,  and  well  acquainted  with  its  arguments,”  p.  84.  I  can 

testify  from  my  own  experience  in  India,  that  the  same  may  be  said  of  educated 
Hindus;  and  I  may  be  permitted  to  refer  to  an  extremely  interesting  letter 
from  one  of  them,  printed  at  p.  165  of  my  work,  India  and  its  Problems. 
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far  from  assuming  an  aggressive  attitude  towards  the  Christian 
faith.  They  are  animated  by  the  spirit  which  breathes  in  tbe 
twelfth  of  Asoka’s  Edicts  ;  “  There  should  be  no  praising  of  one’s 
own  sect,  and  decrying  of  other  sects,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  ren¬ 
dering  of  honour  to  other  sects  for  whatever  cause  honour  may  be 
due  to  them.”  Those  who  hold  Christianity,  whether  after  tbe 
manner  of  Pascal,  of  Butler,  of  Newman,  or  after  the  manner  of 
Bunyan,  of  Wesley,  of  “General”  Booth,  are  not  special  objects 
of  their  solicitude.  But  they  know  perfectly  well  that  there  is  an 
exceedingly  great  multitude  both  of  highly  educated  and  of  half 
educated  Europeans  who  do  not  hold  Christianity  at  all :  nay,  who 
have,  more  or  less  explicitly,  rejected  the  Theistic  and  animistic 
postulates  upon  which  Christianity  is  based.  A  century  ago  Goethe 
asked,  “  Wer  darf  sagen  ich  glaub’  an  Gott?  ” — who  dares 
to  say,  I  believe  in  God?  Assuredly,  at  the  present  time, 
a  vast  number,  perhaps  the  majority  of  Goethe’s  country¬ 
men,  including,  we  must  admit,  some  of  the  wisest  and  the 
best  among  them ,  would  not  dare  to  say  so ;  while  in  France 
the  energies  of  those  who  bear  rule — and  who,  perhaps,  can 
hardly  be  reckoned  among  the  wisest  and  best  of  Frenchmen 
— are  savagely  directed  to  the  eradication  of  that  belief  from 
the  popular  mind.  Possibly  in  these  two  countries  Theism  is 
more  widely  rejected  than  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  But,  unques¬ 
tionably,  everywhere  in  the  Western  world  the  minds  of  many 
men  are  clouded  with  a  doubt  concerning  it.  In  like  manner 
the  existence  of  an  immortal  soul  in  man  is  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  discredited  under  the  influence  of  the  dominant  schools  of 
modern  thought.  “  Soul,”  Voltaire  taught  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  “  is  a  vague,  indefinite  term  for  an  unknown  principle  of 
effects  known  and  felt  by  us,  which  has  generally  been  taken  for 
the  origin  or  cause  of  life,  or  for  life  itself.”  The  scientists  vhom 
the  nineteenth  century  heard  most  gladly  have  been  much  more 
affirmative  in  negation.  The  so-called  “soul,”  they  insist,  is  a 
bundle  of  sensations,  emotions,  sentiments,  all  relating  to  the 
physical  experiences  of  the  race  and  the  individual.  Wundt,  in  his 
w'ell-known  work,  tells  us  “  Psychology  proves  that  not  only 
our  sense-perception,  but  the  memorial  images  depend  for  their 
origin  ” — note  the  word — “  upon  the  functionings  of  the  organs 
of  sense  and  movement,”  and  holds  that  “  a  continuance  of  this 
sensuous  consciousness  must  appear  irreconcilable  with  the  facts 
of  experience.”  He  adds,  “Surely  we  may  well  doubt  whether 
the  fulfilment  of  the  wish  for  it,  if  possible,  w’ould  not  bean 
intolerable  destiny.”  Professor  James,  who  is  even  more  modern 
than  Wundt,  accounts  the  term  “  soul  ”  a  mere  figure  of  speech  to 
which  no  reality  corresponds.  “The  word,”  he  insists,  “ex- 
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plains  nothing  and  guarantees  nothing  ;  its  successive  thoughts  are 
the  only  intelligible  things  about  it,  and  definitely  to  ascertain  the 
correlation  of  these  with  brain  processes  is  as  much  as  psychology 
I  can  empirically  do.”  Another  recent  writer,  remarkable  alike 
I  for  his  acuteness  and  candour,  meditating  upon  these  things, 

[  makes  the  significant  inquiry,  “  May  we  not  conceive  that  this 
life  is,  as  it  were,  a  period  of  spiritual  gestation  ;  that  as  the  germ 
cell  produces  in  the  future  organism  the  qualities  of  the  parent, 
so  may  memory  gather  up  the  manifold  experiences  of  life,  and 
reproduce  them  in  a  new  and  spiritual  form,  the  character  and 
fate  of  each  individual  being,  according  to  the  Karma  of  the 
Vpanishads,  the  result  of  his  acts  in  a  former  state  of  existence?  ”  ^ 
Now  it  is  to  these  lapsed  Christians — ”  the  lost  sheep  of  the 
house  of  Israel,”  w’e  may  say — that  Buddhism  specially  addresses 
its  message.  It  views  them  with  much  sympathy  ;  their  negations 
are  in  accordance  with  the  Buddha’s  doctrine.  But  pious 
Buddhists  know  well  that  men  and  societies  of  men  cannot  live  by 
mere  negations ;  that  an  ethical  basis  of  life  is  necessary  to  us. 
Their  language  to  the  ”  advanced  ”  thinkers  of  the  Western  world 
—if  I  may  venture  to  summarise  it — is  this  ;  ‘  ‘  You  have  cast  off 
ancient  animism,  traditional  Theism.  You  have  done  well.  The 
great  truths  that  there  is  no  soul  in  man,  and  that  man  has  no 
knowledge  of  an  Infinite  and  Absolute  Being,  were  long  ago  taught 
by  the  Buddha.  You  have  grasped  the  fundamental  fact  that  law 
rules  everywhere  throughout  the  phenomenal  universe,  whose 
secrets  you  have  so  largely  explored.  That  is  well,  too.  The  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  Buddha  is  not  in  conflict  with  modern  science ;  he 
I  anticipated  many  of  its  most  important  conclusions ;  its  primary 
:  principle  of  evolution  is  one  with  his  central  tenet.  But  what  is 
I  the  method  of  modern  science?  Is  it  not  the  reduction  of  the 
i  phenomena  of  the  physical  universe  to  mathematics?  The  more 
I  deeply  you  investigate  that  universe,  the  more  surely  you  find 
I  everywhere  causation,  conservation  of  energy — law  on  a  scale  in- 
I  finitely  great  and  infinitely  little ;  law  which  taken  by  itself  does 
not  speak  of  righteousness,  or  make  for  righteousness,  which  is 
neither  moral  nor  immoral,  but  unmoral.  We  announce  to  you 

ian  order  which  is  the  counterpart,  in  the  ethical  and  spiritual 
sphere,  of  your  scientific  order  in  the  phenomenal ;  an  order  where 
causation  and  the  conservation  of  energy  equally  prevail ;  an  order 

[which  is  ruled  absolutely  by  law' ;  an  order  which  is  as  true  a 
reality,  nay,  a  truer,  for  all  phenomena  are  impermanent,  all  in¬ 
tegrations  are  unstable ;  but  the  Law  of  Eighteousness  abides  for 
ever.  It  is  the  law  of  the  universe ;  not  of  this  little  earth  only, 

(1)  The  Soul:  a  Study  and  an  Argument,  by  David  Syme,  p.  199. 
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but  of  the  innumerable  hundreds  of  thousands  of  myriads  of  kotis* 
of  worlds.  That  is  the  kernel  of  the  Buddha’s  teaching ;  it  is  by 
the  proclamation  of  this  Law  of  Eighteousness,  with  its  mechanism 
of  moral  retribution,  called  by  us  Karma,  that  he  gives  to  life 
its  true  interpretation  and  indicates  its  real  value,  guiding  us  from 
Agnosticism  to  Gnosis.  You  have  cast  off  the  Christian  myth¬ 
ology  :  we  do  not  ask  you  to  accept  ours.  These  things  belong 
to  an  age  of  the  world  when  men  needed  to  be  taught  as  children, 
But  the  most  excellent  law  of  the  Buddha  is  confined  to  no  age. 
His  doctrine  of  the  Four  Noble  Truths,  of  the  Eightfold  Noble 
Path  is  as  true  now  as  when  he  taught  it,  and  ever  will  be  true. 
It  is  a  doctrine  which  supplies  a  better  rule  of  life  than  any  other; 
it  holds  out  a  hope  w’hich  no  possible  future  of  positive  knowledge 
can  destroy.” 

Such  is  the  message  of  Buddhism  to  the  Western  World.^  Mr. 
Hearn,  writing  wuth  the  zeal  of  a  convert,  is  sure  that  the  message 
will  be  heeded.  He  predicts  that  “out  of  the  certain  future  union 
of  Western  knowledge  with  Eastern  thought  there  must  eventually 
proceed  a  neo-Buddhism ,  which,  embracing  all  the  strength  of 
science,  is  yet  spiritually  able  to  recompense  the  seeker  after 
truth.”  ^  Whether  Mr.  Hearn’s  prediction  will  be  accomplished,! 
do  not  know.  But  this  I  do  know  :  that  the  teaching  of  the 
Buddha  even  in  its  most  fantastic  and  corrupt  form,  is  infinitely 
wiser,  sw^eeter,  and  more  ennobling  than  the  doctrine  of  the  school 
— unhappily  the  predominant  school  among  us — which  makes 
happiness,  or  agreeable  feeling,  the  formal  constituent  of  virtue, 
and  seeks  to  deduce  the  laws  of  conduct  from  the  laws  of  comfort; 
which  insists  that  not  the  intention  of  the  doer,  but  the  result  of 
the  deed,  is  the  test  of  the  ethical  value  of  an  act ;  which,  reducing 
the  moral  law  to  impotence  by  depriving  it  of  its  distinctive  char¬ 
acteristic,  necessity,  degrades  it  to  a  matter  of  latitude  and  longi¬ 
tude,  temperament  and  cuisine;  which  robs  it  of  its  essential 
sanction,  the  punishment  inseparably  bound  up  with  its  violation, 
and  denies  the  organic  instinct  of  conscience  that  retribution  must 
follow  upon  evil  doing. 

W.  S.  Lilly. 

(1)  The  vastness  of  the  Buddhist  conception  of  the  universe  is  appalling 
One  koti  is  ten  millions. 

(2)  To  guard  against  possible — not,  as  I  think,  probable — misapprehension,  I 
may  here  quote  and  adopt  certain  words  of  Bishop  Bigandet  in  the  preface  to 
the  first  edition  of  his  work : — “  The  writer  had  no  other  object  in  view  than 
that  of  merely  expounding  the  religious  system  of  Buddhism  as  it  is,  explaining 
its  doctrines  and  practices  as  correctly  as  it  was  in  his  power  to  do,  regardless 
of  their  merits  and  demerits.”  But  I  have  felt  bound,  in  concluding  this 
article,  to  point  out  the  immeasurable  superiority  possessed  by  Buddhism,  in 
virtue  of  its  ethics,  over  the  antitheistic  system  of  contemporary  Europe. 

(3)  Gleanings  in  Buddha  Fields,  p.  249.  I  may  note  that  this  view  has  b«n 
maintained,  at  some  length,  in  Schultze’s  Religion  der  Zukunft. 
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f  An  ethnologist  no  doubt  has  a  ready  explanation  of  the  fact  that 
the  statesmen  of  the  Third  Republic  are  in  majority  Southerners. 
He  may  learnedly  discourse  upon  Proven9al  aptness  for  brilliant 
oratory  and  Gallo-Roman  leaning  to  the  study  of  law,  both 
I  which  natural  gifts  give  advantage  to  their  possessor  in  a  Parlia¬ 
mentary  debate.  Maybe  a  political  philosopher  would,  with  a 
dash  of  Tartarin’s  self-assertiveness ,  add  that  the  born  leaders  of 
I  democracy  come  from  among  those  Frenchmen  who,  south  of  the 
I  Central  Plateau,  practised  democracy  in  their  townships  several 
centuries  before  1789.  And  perhaps  the  ironist  would  end  the 
discussion  by  asserting  that  the  contemporary  conquest  of  France 
by  Gascony  was  merely  to  revenge  Montfort’s  expedition  against 
the  Albigenses.  Whatever  the  reason,  the  fact  remains  that 
Southerners  sit  in  overwhelming  numbers  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation.  The  banks  either  of  the  Rhone  or  the  Garonne  have  been 
the  birthplace  of  such  prominent  men  as  Gambetta,  Thiers,  the 
Pelletans,  Floquet,  Flourens,  M.  Constans,  M.  Jaures,  M. 
Combes,  M.  Delcass4.  It  is  no  extraordinary  thing  for  a  cabinet 
to  number  seven  or  eight  Southerners  out  of  a  total  of  ten 
ministers.  The  political  importance  of  the  South  is  altogether  out 
of  proportion  with  its  population  or  its  wealth. 

M.  Maurice  Rouvier  is  one  of  the  Southern  conquerors  of 
France.  He  was  born  in  Aix  on  April  17th,  1842,  studied  law  in 
his  native  town ,  and  began  life  as  a  barrister  at  Marseilles  in  the 
closing  years  of  the  Second  Empire.  The  current  of  Republican 
opposition  ran  strong  in  the  great  Mediterranean  seaport.  For 
many  a  Southerner,  there  was  the  same  kind  of  sport  not  un¬ 
mixed  with  danger  in  baiting  the  Emperor  in  a  daily  paper  as 
a  bull  in  the  arena.  “  Tiberius,”  as  Napoleon  III.  was  called, 
proved  a  tempting  butt  for  the  shafts  of  sarcastic  enthusiasts. 
Then  fortune  favoured  the  opposition  in  an  unexpected  manner. 
Tiberius  turned  out  to  be  only  a  degenerate  Marcus  Aurelius,  a 
I  dreamy-eyed  dictator,  commanding  a  plentiful  stock  of  vague 
lo  ideas  and  impossible  projects,  the  caricature  of  a  genius.  Disaster 
;  followed  disaster  until  the  Empire  fell.  One  morning  young 
^  Rouvier  woke  up  to  find  himself  secretary-general  to  the  Prd- 
lis  jecture  at  Marseilles.  In  the  choice  of  the  young  barrister  to  fill 
in  a  responsible  position  the  hand  of  Gambetta  may  be  discerned. 
It  has  often  been  said  that  the  great  Republican’s  strength  lay 
in  his  unerring  knowledge  of  men  :  no  sooner  had  he,  together 
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with  a  few  old  Eepublicans  of  1848,  set  up  in  Paris  a  provisional 
government  than  the  highest  posts  of  the  State  were  filled  by  the 
most  remarkable  men.  Among  Gambetta’s  friends  we  now 
discern  as  we  look  back  into  the  past  the  best  diplomatists,  the 
most  eloquent  statesmen,  the  most  open-minded  administrators. 
From  secretary-general  to  member  of  the  National  Assembly  the 
step  proved  easy.  Although  M.  Rouvier  in  February,  1871,  did 
not  obtain  the  necessary  number  of  votes,  he  managed  to  be 
elected  in  the  following  July,  and  took  his  seat  with  his  political 
friends  at  the  extreme  left. 

To  the  majority  in  the  Assembly  the  extreme  left  appeared 
somewhat  like  the  uncompromising  Socialists  to  the  bourgeois  of 
to-day.  M.  Rouvier  shared  at  first  in  the  general  opprobrium  of 
his  party.  To  the  Assembly  devolved  a  threefold  task  :  to  put  an 
end  to  the  war  with  Germany,  to  repair  the  ruins  left  by  the 
Empire,  to  settle  a  new  government.  M.  Hanotaux,  in  his  last 
and  most  •  admirable  work,  his  Histoire  de  la  France  contem- 
poraine,  tells  with  the  utmost  lucidity  the  story  of  what  might  be 
termed  the  Interregnum,  the  troubled  period  that,  beginning  with 
the  battle  of  Sedan,  ended  with  the  passing  of  the  famous 
Wallon  amendment,  by  a  majority,  be  it  remembered,  of  one 
vote.  Up  to  then  the  constitutional  question  had  been  left  un¬ 
decided  ;  some  members  wished  to  recall  a  King — Bourbon- 
Chambord  or  Orleans-Count  de  Paris ;  others  hoped  against  hope 
for  a  Prince  Imperial  and  a  Regency ;  the  little  band  of  mon- 
tagnards  sitting  at  the  extreme  left  alone  battled  for  a  Republican 
settlement.  Foremost  among  them  was  M.  Rouvier,  young, 
fiery,  and  imprudent.  In  March,  1872,  permission  was  asked  of  the 
Assembly  to  prosecute  the  Radical  Marseillais  for  a  newspaper 
article.  The  majority  were  ready  to  grant  that  the  article  meant 
sedition,  when  General  Changarnier,  the  glorious  veteran  of  the 
campaigns  in  Algiers,  proposed  to  reject  the  motion.  One  of  his 
sentences  was  reminiscent  of  a  famous  retort  of  Guizot  under 
Louis-Philippx*.  The  article,  said  Changarnier,  and  suchlike  Red 
Republican  lucubrations,  deserved  “  the  amnesty  of  disdain.” 

Few  are  the  Parliamentary  bodies  wise  enough  to  listen  to  their 
Changarniers.  Judicial  proceedings  were  soon  to  become  a 
favourite  device  of  party-hatred.  In  the  early  years  of  the  Third 
Republic,  when  Marianne  was  a  sickly  infant,  the  anti-Eepub- 
licans  retained  their  hold  over  the  police.  Under  Napoleon,  the 
Prefecture  de  Police  had  been  a  formidable  instrument  of  power. 
Most  of  the  officials  remained  unchanged  and  preserved  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  Fouche  and  Pietri.  Moreover,  centuries  of  absolute  regal 
authority  had  taught  the  judges  to  look  up  to  the  sovereign  rather 
than  to  the  law  for  their  guidance.  Ever  since  the  evil  day  when 
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Philip  the  Fair,  ordering  his  lawyers  to  find  the  Templars  guilty, 
poisoned  the  very  fountain-head  of  justice,  old  parlements  or 
newer  courts  of  law  had  always  shown  themselves  amenable  to 
backstair  persuasion.  The  pride  with  which  the  answer  is  re¬ 
called  in  legal  circles  of  the  President  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  to 
King  Charles  X.  :  “La  Cour  rend  des  arrets  et  non  pas  des  ser¬ 
vices,’’  tends  to  prove  how  few  the  exceptions  have  been. 
President  Thiers’  resignation  and  Marshal  MacMahon’s  election 
had  given  heart  once  more  to  the  Monarchists.  Every  effort  was 
made  to  purge  the  House  of  Republican  deputies.  Against 
M.  Rouvier,  now  a  secretary  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  a 
trumped-up  charge  of  immorality  was  brought  (May,  1876).  But, 
according  to  the  advice  given  in  Beaumarchais’  comedy  by  Basile, 
no  public  accusation  was  uttered  ;  insinuations  were  merely  thrown 
out,  and  circulated  by  Royalist  papers.  M.  Rouvier,  with  char¬ 
acteristic  boldness,  met  his  enemy  half-way.  In  July  he  asked 
to  be  prosecuted,  and  the  judges  had  to  acquit  him. 

Up  to  then  M.  Rouvier  had  thus  displayed,  besides  qualities 
likely  to  bring  him  to  the  front  rank  in  Parliament,  singular 
courage  and  cool-headedness.  MacMahon’s  Presidency  was 
drawing  to  a  close.  In  vain  did  he  appeal  to  the  nation  by  dis¬ 
solving  the  Chamber.  Gambetta’s  eloquence  proved  a  match 
to  the  intrigues  of  all  the  prefects  and  sub-prefects  and  pro- 
cmeuTs  of  the  ordre  moral.  Republican  candidates  were  returned 
in  a  large  majority,  and  among  them,  in  Marseilles,  by  8,784 
votes  against  2,855  given  to  the  “  official  ’’  candidate,  M.  Rouvier 
(October  14th,  1877).  The  Marshal  had  tried  the  Napoleonic 


device  of  a  plebiscite,  and  the  plebiscite  resulted  in  his  downfall. 

’  With  the  defeat  of  the  Royalists  and  the  triumph  of  the  Re- 
'  public,  M.  Rouvier  got  at  length  his  reward.  As  a  distinguished 
\  member  of  the  Radical  section  of  the  Republican  party,  he 
,  found  a  seat  in  the  many  cabinets  of  concentration  which  were 
j  called  upon  under  Presidents  Grevy  and  Carnot  to  thwart  the 
j  last  endeavours  of  the  Monarchists  and  consolidate  the  new 
regime.  It  is  difficult  for  us  now,  even  with  the  help  of  the 
j  impartial  Abnanach  National,  to  clear  up  the  tangle  of  the  in¬ 
numerable  ministries,  all  pursuing  under  different  names  the 

I  same  policy.  The  Republic  being  unstable,  it  was  impossible  for 
a  President  to  form  either  a  Conservative  or  a  Liberal  cabinet ; 
he  therefore  chose  his  ministers  in  every  party,  provided  only 
they  were  loyal  Republicans.  In  those  days  Opportunists  and 
Radicals  met  together  in  the  same  council  at  the  Ely  see,  and 
the  luminaries  of  political  science  in  Europe  laughed  at  the 
unclassical  combinations  and  foretold  over  and  over  again  the 
assured  destruction  of  the  impossible  regime. 
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As  Gambetta  had  singled  young  Eouvier  out  for  secretary, 
general,  so  he  asked  him  to  be  Minister  of  Commerce  and 
Colonies  in  the  famous  “  grand  ministere.”  The  epithet  was 
meant  more  for  the  distinction  of  the  different  members  of  the 
Cabinet  than  for  its  duration  (November  14th,  1881— January 
26th,  1882).  M.  Waldeck-Eousseau  held  the  portfolio  of  the 
Interior ;  M.  Felix  Faure,  the  future  President,  was  M.  Eouvier’s 
own  Secretary  of  State.  Later,  M.  Eouvier  served  again  under 
a  no  less  remarkable  statesman,  M.  Jules  Ferry,  and  at  last 
became,  by  the  mysterious  working  of  the  concentration  system 
apparently  devised  to  give  every  man  his  chance.  President  of 
the  Council  and  Minister  of  Finance  (May  30th — December  4th, 
1887).  His  competence  as  economist  and  financier  was  being  s 
rapidly  recognised.  Yet — and  the  fact  must  not  be  overlooked  in 
the  light  of  recent  events — at  one  time  foreign  affairs  had  seemed 
to  attract  him.  Even  as  M.  Bourgeois  to-day  with  regard  to 
Germany,  M.  Eouvier  had  asked  to  be  sent  to  Eome  as  envoy-  k 
extraordinary,  in  order  to  negotiate  the  renewal  of  a  navigation  i 
treaty  (January,  1886).  Financial  questions,  however,  got  the  E 
upper  hand.  He  remained  at  the  Treasury  under  the  three  sue-  | 
cessive  administrations  of  M.  Tirard,  M.  de  Freycinet,  and  M,  E 
Loubet,  the  present  head  of  the  Eepublic.  P 

There  were  dangers  to  be  risked  as  well  as  prizes  to  win  in  I 
serving  the  Eepublic.  The  lull  which  followed  MacMahon’s  F 
defeat  did  not  last  very  long.  Soon  a  new  storm  gathered  more  t 
threatening  than  the  former.  In  spite  of  many  failings,  the  I 
Monarchists,  who  had  tried  to  persuade  the  Count  de  Chambord  f 
that  the  shades  of  Henri  Quatre  and  Louis  XIV.  would  sanction  I 
the  change  from  white  flag  and  fleurs-de-lys  to  tricolor,  the  de 
Broglies  and  Chesnelongs  stood  loyal  to  Parliamentary  govern¬ 
ment.  Those  doctrinaires  were  now  superseded  by  unscrupulous  ! 
adventurers,  who  aimed  at  substituting  not  only  an  hereditary 
sovereign  for  an  elected  President,  but  a  more  or  less  absolute 
Napoleonic  rule  for  representative  government.  Many  and  com¬ 
plex  causes  worked  in  their  favour  :  for  the  sentimental  voters,  the 
Eepublic  had  fallen  short  of  their  expectations ;  scandals  dis-  J 
graced  her  no  less  than  they  had  the  Empire  and  the  Monarchy;  ll 
Sedan  had  not  yet  been  avenged,  nor  did  ministers  and  deputies  | 
appear  very  anxious  about  winning  back  the  lost  provinces ;  and  | 
again,  the  progress  of  Democracy  was  slow,  men  in  power  seemed  | 
more  bent  upon  ministering  to  the  well-being  of  the  middle-  j 
classes  than  relieving  the  oppressed  proletariat.  The  patriots,  | 
the  democrats,  the  ever-growing  crowd  of  the  discontented  \ 
thought  they  had  found  a  hero  in  General  Boulanger.  The  man  i 
had  singular  attractions  for  them  :  he  rode  a  black  horse,  when  f 
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Minister  of  War  he  caused  the  sentry-boxes  to  be  painted  tricolor, 
as  a  schoolboy  he  had  shown  precocious  revolutionary  tendencies 
by  boxing  an  usher’s  ears.  His  operatic  attitude  worked  wonders 
on  the  masses  :  one  afternoon,  as  he  was  driving  across  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde ,  some  hisses  were  heard ;  he  immediately  stood 
upright  in  his  open  carriage ,  facing  the  hostile  crowd  :  ‘  ‘  Voili 
qui  est  crane,”  a  working-man  cried;  and  of  course  the  hisses 
were  drowned  by  the  shouts  of  ‘  ‘  Vive  Boulanger  !  ’  ’  Would  the 
man  play  the  part  of  Caesar  or  that  of  General  Monk?  The 
Royalists  and  Bonapartists  courted  him  ;  the  Eevolutionists  hoped 
he  would  overthrow  the  bourgeois  regime.  It  is  said  that  forty 
thousand  officers  and  subalterns  were  ready  to  draw  their  swords 
if  he  gave  the  signal.  Such  was  the  man  that  M.  Eouvier  found 
at  the  head  of  the  War  Office  when  he  became  Premier.  He 
dealt  with  the  danger  with  his  accustomed  decisiveness,  dis¬ 
missing  General  Boulanger  to  the  command  of  a  far-distant  army 
corps,  and  entrusting  the  Ministry  to  General  Perron.  Up  to 
then  Boulanger  had  been  content  with  enjoying  his  unbounded 
popularity,  leaving  to  fate  the  care  of  fashioning  future  events; 
he  was  as  ready  to  be  Scipio  as  Caesar,  to  subdue  Carthage  as  to 
overthrow  the  Eoman  Eepublic.  Hencftforth  his  mind  was  made 
up— he  would  be  Caesar.  Wealthy  Eoyalists  and  needy  adven¬ 
turers,  duchesses,  journalists,  and  spies  flocked  round  him.  A 
fund  was  raised  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Marianne.  The 
Royalist  landowner  smiled  when  he  thought  how  his  tailor  and 
upholsterer  had  been  with  the  promise  of  a  Legion  of  Honour 
duped  out  of  their  money  by  a  smooth-tongued  minister’s  re¬ 
tainer  ;  how  paltry  the  inch  of  red  ribbon  seemed  next  to  the 
dukedom  with  which  the  restored  King  was  bound  to  reward 
the  landowner’s  munificence.  He  therefore  subscribed  to  the 
good  cause.  Thanks  to  his  liberality,  the  Boulangists  organised 
committees  in  every  constituency.  They  retained  the  services 
of  the  ablest  pressmen,  lecturers,  and  agents,  they  circulated 
throughout  the  land  songs,  catches,  and  coloured  prints.  Even  to¬ 
day,  in  out-of-the-way  places,  the  music-box  at  the  village  fair 
plays  the  tune  of  the  ”  brave  general,”  and  his  portrait,  with  half 
a  dozen  Uhlans  riding  away  in  the  background,  hangs  over  the 
fireplace  in  the  peasants’  farmhouses.  The  general  elections 
were  drawing  near ;  the  Boulangists  expected  to  pack  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies  with  their  sworn  friends. 

We  know'  by  M.  Eouvier’s  own  evidence,  given  on  the  darkest 
day  of  his  life,  what  a  terrible  ethical  question  he  was  then  called 
upon  to  answer.  The  Government  had  no  funds  at  their  disposal 
to  carry  on  the  forthcoming  electoral  campaign.  Theoretically 
an  administration  ought  never  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon 
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the  voters.  But  in  this  instance  the  contest  was  not  to  be 
fought  out  between  two  political  parties  equally  agreed  upon 
the  form  of  government.  A  revolutionary  faction  had  deter¬ 
mined,  under  cover  of  Parliamentary  procedure,  to  overthrow 
the  Eepublic.  Once  more  M.  Rouvier  decided  upon  taking 
the  most  effective  and  hazardous  step.  At  his  call  financierg 
and  bankers  met,  they  subscribed  the  necessary  sums  of  money, 
and  at  the  general  elections  a  majority  of  Republicans  vvere 
returned. 

Three  years  passed,  the  Boulangist  coalition  had  ceased  to  be 
a  scare,  and  the  Republic  was  steadily  gaining  ground  in  the 
country,  when  the  Panama  scandal  broke  out.  For  the  third 
time,  M.  Rouvier’s  enemies  thought  to  set  in  motion  against  him 
the  formidable  judicial  machinery.  It  was  known  that  he  had  en¬ 
deavoured  to  extricate  Baron  de  Reinach  from  his  financial  diffi¬ 
culties  ;  it  was  alleged  that  he  had  received  bribes  from  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  Canal  scheme ;  the  electoral  fund  lent  some  colour 
to  the  charge.  M.  Rouvier  resigned  (December  12th,  1892).  Party 
malice  soon  dragged  the  affair  from  the  law  courts  into  Parlia¬ 
ment.  It  would  grieve  Montesquieu  to  see  what  little  attention 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  pay  to  his  famous  maxim  as  to  the 
absolute  separation  of  the  judicial  from  the  executive  and  legisla¬ 
tive  pow’ers.  A  deputy  and  a  pending  lawsuit  recall  a  child 
whose  fingers  itch  to  touch  live  coals.  In  spite  of  constitutional 
law  and  learned  law-books,  the  old  Monarchist  idea  of  justice 
survives.  As  the  King  had  a  right,  at  any  stage  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings,  to  decide  the  case  himself,  so  Parliament,  the  supreme  power 
to-day,  will  frequently  interfere  wdth  the  course  of  justice. 
“Affair  so-and-so  shall  not  leave  the  judiciary  domain,”  the 
resolution  always  passed  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  safeguard  the  repentant  deputy  against  his  besetting 
sin.  In  1892  he  must  needs  succumb  :  if  the  accused  were  his 
enemies,  he  would  be  avenged;  if  his  friends,  there  would  be 
fewer  competitors  for  possible  vacancies  in  the  Cabinet.  Curiosity, 
vanity,  love  of  scandal,  envy,  self-interest,  the  strongest  human 
motives  actuated  him.  A  committee,  being  duly  appointed  to 
prick  down  the  names,  sent  in  their  report  on  the  20th.  M. 
Rouvier  stood  among  the  cartful  of  political  men  this  Committee 
of  Public  Safety  intended  before  night-time  to  consign  to  the 
scaffold  of  lasting  disgrace.  The  charges  were  laid  before  the 
House.  The  President  of  the  Chamber  read  the  “Procureur- 
General’s  ”  letter  craving  leave  to  prosecute  the  suspected 
deputies.  The  scene  recalled  some  sitting  of  the  Convention  just 
one  hundred  years  before,  an  infuriated  Assembly  rising  against 
Girondins  or  Dantonists,  and  calling  upon  the  guards  to  seize 
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them,  and  carry  them  away  next  dawn  to  Sanson  the  headsman, 
Place  de  la  Revolution. 

But  M.  Rouvier  stood  at  the  tribune,  bold  as  Danton,  and 
argued  the  case  with  unsparing  sarcasm.  “  But  for  me,”  he  cried, 
“you  would  not  be  sitting  on  those  benches.”  After  all,  these 
villous  slow-witted  country  attorneys,  bent  on  giving  him  up  to 
the  judges,  reproached  him  with  collecting  the  money  with  which 
they  had  won  their  seats  !  Never  did  a  statesman  more  magnifi¬ 
cently  affirm  that  the  raison  d'Hat  justifies  a  deviation  from  any 
accepted  code  of  ethics.  M.  Cavaignac  then  replied.  Stung  to 
the  quick  by  M.  Rouvier’s  defence,  the  Chamber  loudly  applauded 
the  speech  for  the  prosecution.  It  amounted  to  no  more  than 
a  brilliantly-written  tMme  on  the  saying  that  honesty  is  the  best 
policy,  and  the  tragic  grandeur  of  the  scene  made  the  common¬ 
place  argument  impressive.  Everyone  remembers  the  sequel  : 
from  the  first  there  was  no  ground  for  a  legal  conviction ;  M. 
Rouvier  did  not  even  take  his  trial,  the  grand  jury  (Chambre  des 
Mises  en  Accusation)  having  quashed  the  proceedings  (February 
2nd,  1893). 

As  the  years  went  by  and  the  blended  malice,  indignation,  and 
naivete  that  had  prompted  the  Chamber  became  more  apparent, 
public  opinion  slowly  reversed  a  harsh  sentence.  With  M.  C14- 
menceau  and  M.  Floquet,  two  other  victims  of  an  ungrateful 
Assembly,  M.  Rouvier  won  back  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 
their  fellow-citizens.  M.  Floquet’s  memory  is  honoured  as  that 
of  a  generous,  upright  Republican;  M.  Clemenceau  is  no  longer 
supposed  to  be  in  the  pay  of  the  English  Government ;  and  France 
has,  in  a  diplomatic  tangle,  entrusted  to  M.  Rouvier  the  care  of 
her  safety  and  her  honour. 

At  the  time  of  the  Panama  scandal,  pity  w’as  expressed  in 
some  quarters  for  the  disappearance  from  the  political  world  of 
so  many  distinguished  men.  Journalists  who  enjoyed  a  slight 
acquaintance  with  classical  lore  spoke,  with  reference  to  the 
Republic,  of  Saturn  devouring  his  children.  Organised  com¬ 
munities  are  more  sparing  of  their  resources  in  men.  The  time 
soon  came  when  the  Republic  turned  to  M.  Rouvier  for  sound 
financial  advice;  in  spite  of  M.  Meline’s  •  Protectionist  policy, 

I  Ministers  of  Finance  found  it  a  puzzle  to  balance  their  budgets. 

:  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau’s  advent  to  power  effected  little  change  in 
I  the  tax-gatherers’  receipts  ^ ;  his  Minister  of  Finance  was  heard 
I  to  piously  hope  for  bad  crops  if  only  to  increase  the  returns  of 
the  Customs  by  compelling  the  millers  to  import  corn !  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Opportunists,  who  had  been  in  power  since  the 
Panama  affair,  began  to  lose  votes  with  the  Dreyfus  scandal. 

(1)  See  Foetnightix  Ekview,  No.  425  N.S.,  pp.  811-12. 
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There  was  every  reason  to  recall  M.  Rouvier,  one  of  the  veterans 
of  the  Radical  party.  Accordingly,  upon  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau’s 
resignation  (June  3rd,  1902),  he  was  appointed  Minister  of 
Finance  in  M.  Combes’  Cabinet. 

The  duties  of  his  office,  to  which  solely  M.  Rouvier  applied 
himself,  were  hardly  calculated  to  make  it  a  sinecure.  The 
Bulletin  des  Lois  bears  witness  to  his  activity.  The  conversion 
into  3  per  cent,  of  the  3|  per  cent.  French  stock,  the  several 
amendments  to  his  predecessor’s  “drink-law,”^  the  Sugar  Con¬ 
vention,  the  introduction  into  joint-stock  companies  of  preference 
shares,  such  are  a  few  among  the  important  measures  due  to  his 
enterprise  and  industry.  No  doubt,  readers  of  halfpenny  papers 
fail  to  appreciate  the  competent  specialist’s  talent ;  there  is  more 
superficial  fame  to  be  earned  by  flashy  oratory.  While  his  col¬ 
leagues  were  winning  cheap  laurels  in  academical  discussions  on 
the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  Congregations,  M.  Rouvier  was 
quietly  establishing  among  Paris  business-men  the  reputation  of 
a  practical  statesman.  No  amount  of  eloquence  can  effect  fhe 
miracle  that  a  word  of  M.  Rouvier’ s  has  more  than  once  effected: 
that  of  causing  a  rise  in  French  3  per  cents.  And  yet  business  men 
failed  to  appreciate  his  finer  qualities ;  during  a  certain  sitting 
of  the  Chamber,  one  of  M.  Rouvier’s  friends  wondered  at  the 
readiness  with  which  he  granted  concessions  to  his  opponents ;  “  II 
ne  faut  jamais,”  replied  the  Minister,  “aller  jusqu’au  bout  de 
son  droit.”  ^  To-day  the  same  forbearance  bids  fair  for  preserving 
peace  in  Europe. 

After  M.  Combes’  resignation,  it  seemed  only  natural  that 
M.  Rouvier  should  become  Premier ;  the  bloc  which  had  of  late 
shown  signs  of  disintegration  turned  its  energies  once  more  into 
the  old  channel :  separation  of  Church  and  State.  The  Exchange 
saw  with  relief  the  fiscal  measures  proposed  by  M.  Combes’ 
Socialist  followers  fade  into  the  reassuring  uncertainty  of 
indefinite  futurity. 

M.  Rouvier  has  deserved  the  name  of  “  national  liquidator." 
When  an  important  department  of  State  is  involved  in  serious 
difficulties  through  mismanagement,  or  simply  through  the  im¬ 
petuosity,  lack  of  detachment,  rigid  adherence  to  principle  of  its 
chief,  M.  Rouvier  is  called  in  to  correct  blunders,  remove  causes 
of  friction,  and  set  the  damaged  machinery  at  work  again.  After 
balancing  budgets  tottering  on  the  verge  of  deficit,  restoring 
harmony  in  a  political  party,  he  is  liquidating  M.  Delcasse’s 

(1)  Ibid.,  p.  810. 

(2)  With  the  above  words  must  be  contrasted  M.  Rouvier’s  exclamation  on 
hearing  that  the  Chamber  had  decided  to  reject  the  Amnesty  Bill :  “  Je  vais 
leur  montrer  qu’il  y  a  un  pouvoir  executif  en  France.”  A  pardon  was  obtained 
for  M.  Deroulede  and  the  Royalist  exiles  within  twenty-four  hours. 
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affairs  at  the  Foreign  Office.  Gambetta’s  friends,  like  Napoleon’s 
grenadiers,  are  fit  for  any  task.  When  the  King  of  Spain  visited 
Paris,  M.  Kouvier  was  heard  conversing  in  Spanish  with  the 
Spanish  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  M.  Eouvier  had  found  time 
in  his  busy  life  to  study  foreign  languages ;  he  has  apparently 
studied  at  the  same  time  the  mysteries  of  foreign  chancelleries. 

His  character  may  be  gathered  from  his  life-record.  He  is 
primarily  a  business  man,  not  the  stolid  matter-of-fact  Northerner, 
but  the  subtle-minded,  imaginative  Marseillais  and  Proven5al. 
An  able  speaker  and  skilful  debater,  he  is  no  man  of  letters,  no 
doctrinaire  or  dogmatist  like  M.  Hanotaux  and  M.  Delcasse ;  his 
open-mindedness,  his  staunch  belief  in  expediency,  are  his  chief 
resources  when  in  danger,  and  they  enable  him  to  disconcert  an 
enemy  in  action  by  the  almost  Napoleonic  swiftness  and  daring 
of  his  decisions.  As  the  years  have  gone  by,  he  has  grown  more 
cautious,  although  there  still  lingers  in  him  a  dash  of  Southern 
adventurousness.  Yet  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  in 
the  recent  crisis  he  looked  for  guidance  less  to  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  than  to  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  France.  For  him 
General  Boulanger  laid  long  ago  the  wraith  of  revanche. 

The  people  of  Marseilles  have  a  legend  to  account  for  the  birth 
of  their  city.  Many  years  before  the  Romans  conquered  Nar- 
bonnaise,  some  Greco-Phoenician  traders,  borne  by  their  love  of 
adventure  to  the  shores  of  Gaul,  founded  a  settlement  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Rhone,  which  river  seemed  to  them  a  convenient 
route  inland.  Only  a  handful  of  men,  they  had  no  desire  but  to 
trade  with  the  Barbarians.  These,  however,  soon  resented  the 
presence  of  the  foreigners,  and  bloodshed  would  have  followed  had 
not  a  young  Phoenician  charmed  the  Gauls  into  a  treaty  of 
alliance  by  his  prudence  and  readiness  of  wit.  Maybe  M. 
Eouvier  remembered  the  familiar  legend  when  he  began  nego¬ 
tiating  with  Prince  Biilow. 

Ch.  Bastide. 
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If  Peter  the  Great’s  soul,  that  was  too  large  for  even  his  huge 
body,  looks  down  on  the  fate  of  the  Russian  Navy  of  to-day,  it 
must  be  in  bitter  sorrow.  Sad  must  be  the  communing  of  the 
admirals  in  the  Elysian  Fields,  who  carried  on  the  task  that 
Peter  Alexeivitch  began.  Apraxine,  Grieg,  Spiridoff ;  UshhkoS, 
Chichagoff,  Senyavine  ;  Nakhimoff,  Korniloff,  Istomine  ;  and  last 
and  yet  present  in  our  minds,  the  gallant  Makaroff.  The  roll  of 
Hochland,  Hango,  Tchesme,  Sinope,  Navarino,  is  swamped  in 
the  Sea  of  Japan.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  Ushakoff  to  Ukhtomsky. 
The  Navy’s  death  agonies  find  expression  in  the  unfortunate 
revolt  of  the  Kniaz  Potemkin.  Everything  Russian  is  now  con¬ 
demned  by  those  who  have  never  seen  Russia  ;  from  the  Sovereign 
to  the  mujik.  The  efficiency  of  a  navy  is  not  easily  judged  by 
a  landsman.  The  fact  that  it  was  my  duty  for  some  time  to 
note  all  matters  connected  with  the  sea  service  in  Russia  must 
be  my  excuse  for  presuming  to  offer  any  remarks  on  the  subject. 

Pibtre  Veliki,  whose  coffin  would  hold  all  the  ancestors  of  those 
who  contest  his  title,  founded  the  Russian  Navy.  Milner^  tells 
us  that  observing  a  tiny  sailing  bark  on  the  Moskva,  which  had 
been  built  by  Brandt,  the  Dutch  shipwright,  in  Alexis’ 
reign,  its  different  construction  to  the  flat  pontoons  of 
the  country  excited  the  Emperor’s  curiosity.  He  sent 
for  the  builder,  told  him  to  refit  the  vessel,  and  to 
instruct  him  in  its  management.  Brandt  was  then  ordered 
to  build  a  little  fleet  of  two  frigates  and  three  yachts,  in  which 
the  Tsar  embarked  upon  the  great  Lake  Peipus.  Peter  then 
visited  Archangel,  and  the  large  English  merchant  vessels  there, 
and  at  Ponoi,  on  the  Gulf  of  Lapland,  served  in  various  offices  of  a 
sea-faring  life.  But  no  sooner  were  the  signal  advantages  of  a 
marine  understood  than  the  thought  was  marred  by  that  of  the 
unfortunate  geographical  position  of  the  country.  “  It  had  no 
convenient  communications  by  sea  with  the  great  marts  of  trade 
and  seats  of  civilisation  ;  and  only  extended  to  the  ocean  in  a 
northerly  direction,  where  all  navigation  is  suspended  for  sis 
months  in  the  year  by  thick-ribbed  ice.”^  Not  only  this,  but 
Sweden  ruled  the  waves  in  the  Baltic  and  Tnrkey  commanded 
the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  Declaring  war  against  Sultan 
Mustafa  II.,  Peter,  aided  by  a  few  ships  that  descended  the  Don 
from  Voronezh,  attacked  and  took  Azof  in  1696.  His  first 

(1)  Russia,  Its  Rise  and  Revolutions,  Milner. 

(2)  Hist.  Russia,  Tooke. 
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«  \dmiral  was  Lefort,  who  shared  the  honours  of  the  triumphal 

(procession  to  ^loscow,  “  while  Feter  w’as  lost  without  distinction 
In  the  crowd  of  officers ;  thus  publicly  showing  his  own  greatness 

!of  mind  and  testifying  to  the  whole  nation ,  for  their  encourage¬ 
ment  to  excel,  that  he  would  only  recompense  merit.”  ^  Within 
ii  three  years  the  fleet  was  ready  for  sea.  Young  Eussian  nobles 

I  were  sent  to  Venice,  Leghorn,  and  Holland  to  study  shipbuilding. 
Foreign  workmen,  especially  Dutch  and  Italians,  were  induced 
to  come  to  Eussia.  Feter  himself,  to  the  horror  of  boyar  and 
rnUjik  alike,  threw  the  etiquette  of  Tsars  and  Muscovites  to  the 
j  winds,  by  proceeding  incognito  through  Eiga  and  Konigsberg,  to 
f  Saardam,  Deptford,  back  to  Holland ;  and  by  Dresden  to  Vienna. 

The  passion  of  the  Tsar  for  the  sea  and  ships  was  incompre- 
f  hensible  to  his  subjects,  ”  for  no  real  Muscovite  ever  became  a 

I  mariner  by  preference.”  ®  The  expenses  of  the  Army  and  Navy 

I  led  to  taxation  most  burdensome  to  those  too  ignorant  to  under¬ 
stand  its  object,  or  rancourously  opposed  to  the  Tsar’s  ideas. 
For  them  the  West  was  rotten,  as  it  is  to  others  now;  the 
gniloi  za  pad.  Peter’s  project  to  unite  Volga  and  Don  by  a  canal 
was  plainly  impious,  for  had  not  God  willed  the  rivers  to  run 
distinct?  ]\Iost  of  all  anathema  were  the  foreigners,  the  untrue, 
who  had  been  invited  into  Eussia;  the  “  dumb  ”  heretics.  For 
in  Russia  then,  as  to-day,  Germans,  but  also  all  foreigners,  are 
styled  ‘‘ niemtzi,”  ‘‘those  who  cannot  speak,”  the  dumb! 

Peter  was  300  years  ahead  of  his  people,  as  it  to-day  (the 
aristocracy  excepted)  is  300  years  behind  Europe  and  America. 
These  half  Asiatics  understood  war  on  land.  To  them  a  Tartar, 
a  Pole,  a  Mongol,  a  Turk  on  a  horse  w'as  a  foe  worthy  of  their 
steel.  The  rolling  motion  of  waves  terrified  them  and  made 
them  sick.  The  public  discontent  increased  during  the  sixteen 
months’  absence  of  the  Tsar.  The  Streltzi,  or  Body  Guards,  re¬ 
belled.  Their  General,  Gordon,  attacked  them  in  form,  defeated 
and  handed  them  over  as  prisoners  to  the  Tsar.  Of  their  fate 
the  Krasnaya  Ploshad  at  Moscow  reminds  us.  Peter  redoubled 
his  activity  in  the  construction  of  ships.  In  1703  he  captured 
Nieuschantze,  a  fortress  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neva,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  St.  Petersburg.  The  Swedes  looked  carelessly  on. 
The  great  Tsar  had  begun  his  work  ;  he  had  made  the  ‘  ‘  window  ’  ’ ; 
he  could  now  ‘‘  look  into  Europe  ”  ;  navigation  and  commerce 
were  increasing.  In  1709  Charles  XII.  was  defeated  at  Pultiva. 
The  fortifications  of  Viborg,  Eeval,  Eiga,  Kexholm,  and  Oesel 
island  were  in  Peter’s  possession.  His  darling  project  was  within 
•  measurable  distance  of  completion.  In  1713,  Helsingfors,  Abo, 
j  and  Aland  became  Eussian.  In  1714  the  Eussians  defeated  the 

(1)  Hist.  Russia,  Tooke. 

i  (2)  Russia,  Its  Rise  and  Revolutions,  Milner. 
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Swedes  at  Hango-Udde,  capturing  the  Swedish  Admiral  Ehren- 
skjold.  In  1721  Sweden  signed  the  Treaty  of  Nystad.  Livonia 
Esthonia,  Karrelia,  Viborg,  all  the  islands  in  the  southern  sea 
and  the  Baltic,  from  Kurland  to  Viborg,  were  won  from  her. 
Russia  had  a  coast  line  of  her  own.  The  peace  of  the  Truth 
caused  a  halt  to  be  sounded.  Peter  withdrew  up  the  Don  to  ■ 
Vordnezh.  But  in  1722  the  Tsar  was  on  the  Caspian  with  three 
battleships  and  other  craft,  built  at  Astrakhan.  He  landed  his 
troops  at  Derbent  to  attack  the  Lesgians,  who  had  massacred  300 
Russians  at  Shirvan.  There  was  now  a  Navy  on  the  Baltic  and 
the  Caspian. 

Peter  found  Russia  a  horde  of  drunken  and  dissolute  boyars 
and  serfs ;  he  left  it  a  young  and  vigorous  nation ,  yearning  to  be 
great.  Those  who  only  judge  him  by  his  ferocious  character  or 
his  follies  fail  to  appreciate  his  great  character.  They  see  him 
with  the  eyes  of  the  nineteenth  century,  whereas  he  lived  in 
the  seventeenth.  With  us  then  the  Tower  of  London  was  still 
the  dungeon  of  gallant  gentlemen ;  and  the  bleeding  quarters  of 
ignorant  rebels,  weathered  with  tar,  adorned  the  rough  stockade 
around  Dublin  Castle.  It  was  an  age  of  cruelty ;  of  Gargantuan 
feasts ;  of  Bacchic  libations.  If  the  farces  of  the  Kniaz  papa,  his 
marriage  party  of  the  halt  and  the  lame,  the  chetvyorka  of  lustily 
roaring  bears,  w^ere  foolish,  there  were  wise  deeds  also.  If 
Menzikoff  was  caned  for  dancing  while  wearing  his  sword,  or  the 
Senate  thrashed  en  bloc,  they  got  no  more  than  they  deserved. 
Peter  instituted  a  regular  police,  a  board  of  trade,  a  college  of 
mines,  a  library  and  cabinet  of  medals,  an  observatory,  a  botanical 
garden,  a  gallery  of  paintings,  schools  of  anatomy,  almshouses 
and  hospitals.  He  designed  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  His 
genius  contemplated  vast  undertakings  without  overlooking 
minute  details.^  He  created  a  Navy  and  conquered  a  sea-board. 
What  he  could  not  do  was  to  uproot  the  ineradicable  fear  of  the 
sea  implanted  in  the  Russian  breast.  Then,  as  now,  ninety  per 
cent,  of  his  sailors  were  boys,  who  became  sea-sick  when  the 
waves  danced,  and  called  aloud  on  their  saints  to  deliver  them, 
cursing  the  day  when  they  were  misled  into  joining  the  Navy.^ 
The  Times  is  perfectly  right  when  it  says  ;  ‘  ‘  The  Russian  peasant 
hates  the  sea ;  the  bureaucratic  Admiralty  has  done  nothing  to 
help  to  encourage  officers  to  overcome  this  hatred.”  For  nine 
months  of  the  year  the  Russian  sailor  leads  the  life  of  a  soldier. 
With  blackened  belts  and  orange  ribbons  he  paces  the  snow,  or 
pavements,  of  Kronstadt,  Petersburg,  or  Libau ;  attends 
parades,  Divine  service,  handles  his  arms  with  precision  and 

(1)  History  of  Bussia,  Tooke. 

(2)  The.  Times,  July  4th,  1905. 
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regularity.  The  sea  is  to  him  an  enemy.  Even  the  gallant 
admirals  referred  to  are  more  known  for  their  land  than  their  sea 
successes.  Apraxine  conquered  Finland.  Greig  was  a  Scotch¬ 
man  who  w  on  the  battle  of  Tchesme  whilst  Orloff  was  drinking  in 
his  cabin.  Korniloff  died  a  hero’s  death  on  shore.  Nakhimoff 
fought  at  Inkerman.  Istomine  fell  on  the  plateau  in  sight  of  the 
Tchatyr  Dagh.  They  poured  out  their  blood  for  their  country’s 
sake  like  water,  but  not  on  it.  The  spirit,  the  Geist  of  the  sailor, 
does  not  exist  in  Eussia.  What  does  the  Pacific  mean  to  the 
dwellers  in  the  Tchernoziorti  or  the  Don  Steppes?  Their  ships 
are  the  camels,  their  seas  the  rivers.  An  inhabitant  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  will  drive  miles  through  dirty  suburbs  to  go  by  train  to 
Peterhof,  when  a  beautiful  steamer  carries  him  there  from  the 


English  quay  along  a  noble  river;  or  used  to  do  so,  for  the  line 
has  ceased  running  for  w’ant  of  patronage. 

To  return  to  the  history  of  the  Navy.  Catherine  maintained 
the  sea  service  in  the  best  condition.  Under  her  auspices  the 
Navy  w'as  augmented  to  tw^enty-six  line-of-battle  ships,  fifteen 
frigates,  140  galleys,  several  small  transport  vessels,  and  14,000 
sailors.  This  formidable  force  was  about  to  be  used  to  force 
the  King  of  Denmark  to  recognise  the  claims  of  Catherine’s 
son-in-law,  the  Duke  of  Holstein,  to  the  duchy  of  Schleswig,  when 
a  terrible  fire  broke  out  in  the  naval  storehouses  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  and  a  great  number  of  galleys  ready  to  convey  troops  were 
consumed  by  the  flames.  It  was  said  that  Menzikoff,  aided  by 
Admiral  Apraxine,  both  bitter  enemies  of  the  Duke,  were  the 
originators  of  the  fire.  The  Danes  were  also  accused  of  the 
offence.  An  English  fleet  and  a  Danish  squadron  soon  after 
appeared  before  Eeval  and  Kronstadt,  spreading  alarm  even  to 
the  capital.^  The  claims  of  Catherine  to  distinction  as  a  naval 
ruler  rest  rather  on  the  fitting-out  of  the  expedition  under  Bering  , 
the  Danish  navigator,  who,  exploring  the  Arctic  Ocean,  proved 
that  the  Strait  bearing  his  name  divided  Asia  and  America.  Peter 
II.  and  Anna  Ivanovna  did  little  for  the  Navy.  Under  Anna, 
indeed,  came  the  gloomy  days  when  the  Eussian  flag  was  for¬ 
bidden  to  fly  either  on  the  sea  of  Azof  or  the  Euxine.  Elizabeth’s 
reign  was  marked  by  land  triumphs  rather  than  victories  by  sea, 

■  for  although  in  1743  she  fitted  out  a  fleet  for  war  against  Sweden, 
it  did  not  exactly  cover  itself  with  glory.  Peter  III.  was  a 
Prussian  grenadier  who  w^ould  not  tread  a  ship’s  deck  at 
Oranienbaum  to  save  his  life.  His  consort  and  successor, 
Catherine  II.,  understood  the  value  of  sea-power.  For  the  first 
I  time  in  the  history  of  the  Empire  a  Eussian  fleet  sailed  in  the 
1  Mediterranean.  It  was  designed  to  co-operate  with  the  Greeks 

j  (1)  Hist.  Russia,  Tooke,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  189-190. 
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and  the  Slav  subjects  of  the  Sultan.  Alexei  Orlof  was  appointed 
high  admiral,  with  his  brother  Feodor  for  second  in  command. 
These  brave  brothers  knew  nothing  of  nautical  matters,  “but 
were  not  indisposed  to  acquire  fame  through  the  skill  of  others, 
The  real  command  devolved  on  Admiral  Spirldoff,  supported  by 
the  British  officers  Elphinstone,  Grieg,  Dugdale,  and  Tate.’’> 
The  fleet  was  fitted  out  in  Eeval  and  Archangel,  and  sailed  in 
1769.  It  consisted  of  fifteen  ships  of  the  line,  six  frigates,  and 
many  transports.  It  gained  the  Archipelago,  after  many 
troubles,  in  1770.  A  ship  named  the  Victorious  Hope  {Nadishk 
Pohieditelnitza)  was  the  first  Kussian  vessel  to  enter  the 
Mediterranean.  The  fleet  encountered  the  Turkish  ships  in  the 
small  port  of  Tchesme,  opposite  the  island  of  Chios,  west  of 
Smyrna.  Both  the  ships  of  the  hostile  commanders  caught  fire 
and  were  blown  up,  the  admirals  and  a  few  officers  alone  escaping, 
In  the  night  the  Turks  ran  into  the  narrow  and  shallow  bay, 
where  several  of  their  ships  grounded,  and  the  rest  had  no  room 
to  manoeuvre  or  fire.  There  they  were  blocked  next  day,  whilst 
arrangements  were  made  to  attempt  to  destroy  their  whole  fleet 
by  means  of  fireships.  That  night  Elphinstone  himself,  followed 
by  Grieg  and  Dugdale,  steered  in  the  ship  that  commenced  the 
conflagration.  Not  a  single  Turkish  vessel  escaped.  Alexei 
Orlof  received  all  the  praise,  perhaps  due  to  his  subordinates. 
He  wms  hailed  as  the  annihilator  of  the  Turkish  Navy.  To  him 
and  his  successors  was  awarded  the  title  of  Tchesmenski,  a  palace 
was  erected  to  commemorate  his  victory.  In  1774,  by  the  Treaty 
of  Kutchuk  Kainardje,  Russia  acquired  the  tract  of  country 
between  the  Dniepr  and  Bug,  Kinburn,  Taganrog,  Azof, 
Yenikale,  and  Kertch ;  the  free  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea, 
Bosporus,  and  Dardanelles.  In  1778,  Kherson  at  the  Dniepr 
mouth,  was  founded  as  a  naval  constructing  yard,  whence  more 
or  less  well-built  ships  sailed  to  navigate  the  Euxine.  Nikolaief 
and  Odessa  rose  about  1791.  The  Russian  Navy  was  at  its 
apogee.  Catherine,  on  her  way  to  the  newly-founded  Sevastopol, 
passed  at  Kherson  the  placard  Potemkin  had  posted  up:  “This 
way  to  Byzantium  !  ’  ’ 

Paul  Petrovitch  did  not  emulate  the  deeds  of  his  mother. 
Suvbrof  won  him  renown  on  land.  The  Emperor  joined  the 
coalition  against  England  which  led  Nelson  to  Copenhagen,  and 
afterwards  to  Reval  roads. ^  A  Russian  fleet  was  to  convoy  a 
French  army  from  Astrakhan  to  Astrabad  on  the  way  to  the 
Indus,  but  never  carried  out  its  compact.  Alexander  I.  and  his 
generals  shed  lustre  on  the  Army,  but  did  not  employ  the  Nary; 

(1)  Russia,  Its  Rise  and  Revolutions,  Milner. 

(2)  Ibid. 
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still,  it  grew  and  prospered.  In  1827  a  fine  Enssian  squadron, 
united  with  the  fleets  of  France  and  Britain,  under  the  orders  of 
Admiral  Codrington,  entered  the  Bay  of  Navarino,  in  Messenia, 
Greece,  to  protect  that  country  against  the  Turco-Egyptian 
fleet  there  concentrated.  The  combat  cannot  be  said  to 
have  redunded  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  victors,  who 
annihilated  the  ships  of  the  Sultan  and  Khedive  in  a 
very  short  space  of  time.  Nicholas,  the  handsome  Em¬ 
peror,  “with  the  mild  eyes,”  carried  on  war  with  Persia, 
with  Turkey,  suppressed  the  insurrection  in  Poland,  aided 
Austria  in  quelling  the  rising  of  the  Magyars,  and  commenced  a 
second  war  against  Turkey  in  1853.  In  this  campaign  the 
Russian  fleets  both  in  the  Baltic  and  Black  Sea  were  over¬ 
matched  to  such  an  extent  that  they  found  it  impracticable  to  face 
the  enormously  superior  forces  of  the  two  first  Naval  Powers. 
The  fine  wooden  ships  of  the  Black  Sea  fleet,  of  which  the 
Dcenatsat  Apdstolof  carried  the  flag,  were  sunk  as  a  barrier  at 
the  entrance  to  the  harbour  of  Sevastopol.  The  sailors  who  w'ere 
landed  behaved  with  great  valour  in  the  defence  of  the  place. 
Admirals  Nakhimoff,  Korniloff,  and  Istomine  perished  fighting. 
The  dying  words  of  the  former  :  ‘  ‘  God  preserve  the  Tsar  and 
save  the  fleet  and  Sevastopol !  ’  ’  are  engraved  at  the  base  of  the 
fine  monument  near  the  club,  erected  to  his  memory.  In  1885 
at  Petropavlovsk,  in  Kamchatka,  the  Russian  Navy  w^as  more 
fortunate.  An  allied  squadron  attacked  the  place  but  was  beaten 
off.  The  French  Admiral  was  so  chagrined  at  his  failure  that 
he  committed  suicide.  The  British  Admiral  won  no  laurels.  In 
the  Baltic  Admiral  Napier,  wKo  commanded  the  fleet  that  in  con¬ 
junction  with  a  French  force  bombarded  Sveaborg,  has  been 
much  censured  for  not  attacking  Kronstadt.  The  Russian  fleet 
was  behind  powerful  forts  of  granite,  whose  fire  W’as  superior  to 
that  of  any  ships.  It  is  now  said  that  Napier  received  secret  in¬ 
structions  not  to  bring  the  Russian  fleet  to  a  general  action,  our 
legislators  being  of  opinion  that  its  destruction  would  injuriously 
affect  the  balance  of  naval  power.  However  that  may  have 
been,  to  attack  the  various  undefended  Finnish  ports  Hango,  Abo, 
&c.,  was  a  bad  military  move.  It  caused  us  to  be  detested  by 
the  marital  and  independent  Finns,  without  doing  any  damage  to 
Russia. 

The  war  in  1877  between  Russia  and  Turkey  was  not  notice¬ 
able  for  any  great  naval  engagement,  as  the  Sultan’s  ships  never 
left  the  Bosphorus.  Admiral,  then  Lieutenant,  Dubasof,  torpedoed 
a  Turkish  monitor  in  the  Danube.  This  exploit,  wKich  was  con¬ 
ducted  with  both  science  and  courage,  attracted  considerable 
attention.  The  Turkish  ship  was  blown  into  fragments. 
Dubasof ’s  attacking  party  approached  under  cover  of  darkness, 
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and  although  subjected  to  a  heavy  fire  of  guns  and  rifles,  escaped 
with  little  loss.  This  was  destined  to  be  the  last  bright  page 
in  the  history  of  the  fleets  of  the  Tsar. 

The  reign  of  Nicholas  II.  has  seen  the  decay  of  the  Russian 
Navy.  It  is  to  the  system  of  Protection,  carried  out  to  its  ex¬ 
treme  limits,  that  this  decay  is  due.  In  former  years  the  Russian 
Government  ordered  most  of  its  ships  abroad.  But  lately,  although 
no  complaints  had  been  made  of  the  workmanship  in  England, 
it  was  deemed  prudent  not  to  depend  on  a  possible  enemy  for 
the  supply  of  warships.  Great  competition  arose  between  France 
and  Germany  for  orders.  St.  Petersburg  was  crowded  with 
agents  anxious  to  take  the  place  of  the  British.  The  German 
Arms  on  the  Baltic  ports,  and  the  representatives  of  La  Seyne, 
Toulon,  were  successful  in  obtaining  some  orders.  But  excellent 
though  their  workmanship  ju’oved,  the  Russian  protective  party 
prevailed  upon  the  admiralty  to  place  most  of  its  orders  with 
the  Baltic  and  Galernaya  yards  in  St.  Petersburg,  or  the  Govern¬ 
ment  works  in  Nicholaieff  and  Sevastopol.  The  French  drawings 
and  plans  were  copied  and  “improved  ”  upon  at  home.  Every¬ 
thing  was  to  be  Russian — iron,  steel,  wood,  workmanship. 
prohibitive  tax  was  placed  on  all  foreign  manufactures.  Yet  cer¬ 
tain  pieces  of  machinery,  whose  construction  proved  too  difficult 
for  the  home  workmen,  had  still  to  be  imported.  The  last  ship 
built  in  England  was  a  destroyer  of  the  Sokol  type,  delivered  in 
St.  Petersburg  in  1901-2.  The  Cesarevitch,  built  at  La  Seyne, 
notably  served  as  a  model  for  the  class  that  included  the  Boro¬ 
dino,  Orel,  Suvorof,  (tc.  But  the  ships  built  at  home,  magnifi¬ 
cent  in  appearance,  w’ere  found  when  completed  to  sink  deeper 
in  the  water  than  their  model.  The  reasons  were  that  armour 
had  been  added  to  the  unprotected  guns  placed  high  above  the 
water  line,  and  that,  whilst  lengthened  some  eight  feet,  thf 
breadth  of  beam  of  the  new  ships  had  been  slightly  reduced  all 
round,  the  protection  of  certain  vital  parts  being  added  to.  The 
thickest  belt  of  armour  was,  therefore,  sunk  some  two  feet  below 
the  water-line,  where  it  naturally  was  not  necessary,  and  the 
stability  of  the  ships  much  diminished.  The  Kniaz  Suvorof  was 
so  top-heavy  that  the  Admiral  was  warned  that  she  was  a  dan¬ 
gerous  craft.  The  Orel  was  so  deep  in  the  water  that  the  waves 
rushed  in  at  the  low’er  ports,  almost  flooding  the  gunners.  In¬ 
deed  one  of  her  guns  burst  because  a  w^ave  washed  into  the 
muzzle  just  before  it  was  fired.  These  defects  were  the  curse 
of  the  ultra-protective  system,  that  aiming  at  encouraging  home 
industries  forced  the  Government  to  buy  bad  articles  in  a  dear 
market,  because  they  w'ere  home  made.  It  was  commonly  re¬ 
marked  in  Russia  that  the  ships  were  ‘  ‘  sunk  ’  ’  in  the  Galernaya 
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Government  Dockyard.  The  pots  de  tin  were  enormous  :  “  Non 
ragionam  di  lor;  ma  gudrda  e  passa.” 

The  command  of  the  Pacific  was  the  dream  of  Eiissia ,  once  the 
Trans-Siberian  was  completed.  With  this  object  in  view,  a  vast 
increase  in  the  naval  construction  bill  was  granted.  Ninety  mil¬ 
lions  of  roubles  (£‘9,000,000),  in  addition  to  a  highly  augmented 
annual  estimate,  were  set  apart  for  shipbuilding,  &c.,  in  the 
earlv  days  of  M.  Witte’s  ministry.  The  head  of  the  Navy  was 
the  Grand  Duke  Alexei  Alexandrovitch,  the  uncle  of  the  Emperor. 
No  such  handsome  personage  had  anywhere  filled  the  post  of 
Lord  High  Admiral  since  Thomas  Seymour,  who  married  the 
relict  of  the  bloody  Tudor.  The  French  fleet  came  to  Kronstadt. 
It  was  to  be  the  model  of  the  new  Russian  Navy.  But,  as  be¬ 
fore  shown,  the  new  ships  only  outwardly  resembled  the  models. 
The  crews  were  far  behind  those  of  our  neighbours  across  the 
Channel.  The  spirit  of  Tourville,  of  Suffren,  did  not  exist 
amongst  the  officers  of  the  Tsar.  Construction  went  on  apace. 
At  St.  Petersburg,  the  Osliahia  was  launched  in  1895.  The 
Diana  and  Avrora  took  the  water  in  1896.  The  Askiold, 
Bogatyr,  Vitidz,  Gromoboi,  and  bleg  followed  in  1897.  The 
“jewel”  class,  Zemchug  (Pearl),  Izumrud  (Emerald),  Almaz 
(Diamond),  &c.,  was  finished  in  1899.  The  twentieth  century 
saw  the  battleships  Borodino,  Orel,  Kniaz  Suvbrof,  Imperdtor 
Alexander  III.,  Sldva,  of  13,000  tons  each.  The  big  Peresviet, 
Petropdvlovsk,  Retvizan,  &c.,  Ac.,  had  preceded  them.  The 
Imperdtor  Pdvel,  the  Andrei  Pervosvdnni,  of  16,600  tons  displace¬ 
ment,  are  still  on  the  stocks.  These  fine  ships  all  carried  at 
least  four  1-2-inch  guns.  The  Oslidbia  was  a  half-cruiser,  half- 
battleship,  with  excellent  10-inch  guns.  The  Imperdtor  Pdvel  is 
an  improved  Borodino.  The  ships  of  the  10,000  tons  cruiser  class, 
not  yet  completed,  are  to  be  better  than  the  Bayan,  lost  at  Vladi¬ 
vostok.  The  Gromoboi,  a  huge  cruiser,  is  like  our  Terrible 
modernised.  In  the  Black  Sea  ports  were  built  the  Georgei 
Pohieddnosetz ,  an  ancient  type;  the  Tri  Svetitelia,  an  “im¬ 
proved”  Trafalgar;  the  Rostislav,  a  smaller  vessel  with  her  guns 
coupled  in  turrets  on  the  upper  deck ;  the  Kniaz  Potemkin 
latrkliesky,  the  Johdnn  Zldtaoust,  the  PIfstafi ;  and  cruisers  like 
those  built  in  St.  Petersburg.  The  work  at  the  Euxine  ports  has 
not  compared  well  with  that  done  in  the  north ,  which ,  as  explained , 
left  much  to  be  desired.  The  general  result  was  that  at  the  end 
of  1903  Russia  possessed  a  powerful  modern  fleet,  mostly  in 
Pacific  waters.  But  as  a  distinguished  Russian  Admiral,  when 
complimented  on  the  state  of  the  squadron,  remarked  to  the 
writer  :  “  It  is  easy  enough,  if  you  have  the  money,  to  build  ships  ; 
but  not  so  easy  to  provide  captains  and  admirals  to  command 
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them!”  Even  the  building,  perhaps,  was  more  difficult  than 
the  gallant  officer  imagined. 

The  history  of  this  fine  fleet  is  in  the  minds  of  all  men. 
Colonel  Gadke  tells  us  that  Admiral  Alexeieff  neglected  to  keep 
the  channel  at  Vladivostok  free  from  ice,  and  consequently  the 
fleet  had  to  be  concentrated  under  the  guns  of  Port  Arthur.  Thh 
does  not  explain  why  the  Varidg  and  Koreitz  were  left  inviting 
attack  at  Chemulpo.  The  truth  is  that  the  old  false  ideas  pre¬ 
vailed.  There  were  no  admirals  with  any  dash  until  Makaroff 
arrived.  The  experience  of  a  Birileff,  the  furia  of  a  Dubasof, 
were  left  unused.  Virenius,  Molass,  even  Skrydloff,  were  brave 
but  behindhand.  No  one  knew  where  the  Japanese  were.  " 
Officers  who  should  have  been  on  the  bridge  were  dancing  at 
the  Admiral’s  or  amusing  themselves  less  innocently  on  shore. 
Of  champagne  there  was  too  much ;  of  attention  to  work  not 
enough.  There  were  exceptions,  as  in  the  case  of  the  captains 
and  crews  of  the  Sevastopol  and  plucky  Novik.  But  two  ships  do 
not  constitute  a  fleet,  and  their  example  was  not  generally  fol¬ 
lowed.  Then  came  the  blow  of  February  8th.  The  whole  fleet 
staggered.  The  accommodation  for  docking  and  repairs  at  Port 
Arthur  was  wmefully  short.  The  Navy  and  Army  officers  not  only 
did  not  co-operate,  they  were  frankly  inimical.  Makaroff  changed 
all  this.  But  his  lamented  death  seemed  to  paralyse  the  Russiar 
efforts.  The  ships  were  used  half-heartedly  to  assist  in  the 
defence  of  the  enceinte.  No  offensive  was  attempted.  The  terror 
of  the  unseen  mines  prevailed.  Orders  from  St.  Petersburg 
arrived.  On  August  10th  a  sortie  was  made  with  the  object  of 
getting  away  from  Port  Arthur.  In  spite  of  the  radically  false 
instructions  from  Tokio  to  Togo,  impressing  on  him  the  necessity 
of  sparing  his  battleships,  the  Japanese  Admiral  managed  to 
divide  the  Kussian  fleet.  Its  gallant  Admiral  was  blown  into 
little  pieces  at  his  post.  He  died  a  hero’s  death.  His  second  ia 
command  hesitated — and  was  lost.  Oiikhtomsky  gave  the  signal 
to  return  to  Port  Arthur.  He  was  followed  by  the  Pobieii'^ 
(Victory),  nomen  ironlce,  Peresviet,  Retvizdn,  Sevastopol,  auc 
most  of  the  cruisers.  The  Cesar bvitch,  riddled  with  shot,  herded 
and  conning  tovrer  like  shambles,  proved  a  fine,  well-built  ship, 
and  made  Tsingtao.  The  plucky  Novik  got  aw^ay,  to  be  sunk  a 
few  days  later  off  the  coast  of  Sfikhalin.  The  big  ships  were 
locked  up  tighter  than  ever.  The  Rossia,  Gromohoi,  and  Baym 
came  out  from  Vladivostok  as  far  as  Gensan.  There  they  turned 
about,  and  ran  for  the  Golden  Horn  again. 

It  is  too  soon  to  WTite  the  history  of  the  last  war.  I  have  not 
the  capacity,  nor  is  spmee  allow^ed  me  here  to  do  so.  I  merely 
mark  the  stones  on  the  way.  After  the  combat  of  August  lOtk 
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the  big  ships  lay  on  the  mud  inside  the  harbour  at  Port  Arthur, 
where  they  mostly  remain.  As  the  Japanese  siege  baitteries  got 
the  line,  they  plunged  their  7001b.  shells  right  through  the  Eussian 
decks  by  curved  fire.  Only  the  Sevastopol,  under  her  brave  and 
clever  captain,  made  a  bid  for  life  outside  the  harbour,  surround - 
intf  herself  with  spars  and  nets  as  protectives  against  the 
reiterated  attacks  of  Japanese  torpedo  squadrons.  Finally,  she 
sunk  in  twenty  fathoms.  So,  fifty  years  after  Sevastopol,  the 
ships  were  used  as  obstacles,  under  water,  not  as  batteries  float¬ 
ing  on  it.  So  things  go  on  in  Eussia.  At  Balaclava  the  Eussian 
cavalry  stood  still  as  at  Zorndorf,  100  years  before,  and  Scarlett 
scattered  the  horsemen  as  Seidlitz  scattered  their  fathers.  A 
new  fleet  was  prepared  to  regain  the  mastery  of  the  Pacific.  With 
its  journey  under  Eoshdestvensky ,  its  halts,  its  final  defeat  in 
the  Sea  of  Japan,  we  are  all  acquainted.  Captain  Klado  in  the 
Novoye  Vremya,  No.  10520,  holds  that  the  accomplishment  of 
this  journey  proved  the  Eussian  personnel  to  be  equal  to  that  of 
the  Japanese  fleet.  It  was  their  military  instruction  that  was 
defective. 

Not  only  indifferent  sailors,  but  sailors  ignorant  of  the  ways  of  battle, 
left  Libau.  Admirals,  captains,  officers,  had  never  in  their  lives  learnt 
their  trade  of  war,  or  naval  history,  or  strategy,  or  actual  tactics.  They 
had  all  grown  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  ignorance  and  contempt  for  military, 

or  indeed  any  science . Those  who  felt  this  was  all  wrong  and  had 

ideas,  could  not  shape  them ;  for  in  the  Russian  Navy  all  manoeuvres  have 
for  long  been  valueless.  That  is  why  the  strategical  movements  of  the  fleet 
were  poor ;  why  the  scouting  service  was  wanting ;  why  the  formation  for 
combat  was  wrong.  That  is  why  our  ships  went  into  action  painted 
black,  with  yellow  funnels.  That  is  why  no  one  was  told  of  the  ideas  or  plans 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  though  history  imposses  on  us  the  absolute 
necessity  of  such  knowledge.  There  was  not  time  to  learn  all  these  things 
on  the  voyage.  They  were  not  learnt,  because  they  were  considered  useless. 
Bad  weather,  climate,  fogs,  cannot  teach  crews  these  things.  Only  battle 
.  can  do  so,  and  it  indeed  proved  their  necessity,  but  too  late. 

!  “Too  late”  !  The  words  are  written  across  the  pages  of  the 
history  of  this  war,  both  by  sea  and  land. 

The  saddest  chapter  is  the  last.  The  dagger  of  Brutus  proved 
that  the  kindnesses  of  a  Caesar  were  wasted.  The  favours 
showered  on  the  Navy  by  the  Emperor  of  Eussia  prove  the  same. 
Off  Tsu-Shima  the  body  died  honourably,  wounds  in  front.  But 
I  in  the  Black  Sea  the  corpse  festered  in  the  gangrene  of  revolt. 

Here  is  the  account  of  the  incident,  published  in  the  St.  Peters- 
^biirg  Official  Messenger : — 

The  Kniaz  Fotemkin,  commanded  by  Commander  Golikoff,  and  accom¬ 
panied  by  torpedo-boat  No.  2ti7,  left  Sevastopol  on  June  25tli  for  firing 
I  practice.  On  the  27th  the  crew,  on  the  pretext  of  the  bad  quality  of  the 
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meat  brought  by  the  torpedo-boat  from  Odessa,  refused  to  eat  the  soud 
By  order  of  the  commander  the  crew  were  assembled  on  the  deck,  and  tlie 
second  officer,  Guiliarovsky,  ordered  those  sailors  who  did  not  refuse  the 
food  to  step  forward.  When  the  majority  of  the  sailors  stepped  forward 
and  the  second  officer  was  beginning  to  write  down  the  names  of  the 
minority,  the  latter  seized  the  rifles  which  were  piled  on  deck  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  load  them.  The  order  to  fire  on  them  was  not  obeyed  bv  the 
guard,  and  the  second  officer,  snatching  a  rifle,  fired  two  or  three  times 
on  a  sailor  and  wounded  him  mortally.  The  mutinous  sailors  then  fired 
volleys  on  the  officers,  pursuing  them  to  different  parts  of  the  ship.  The 
commanding  officer  was  killed,  while  some  officers  jumped  into  the  sea,  but 
were  fired  on  and  killed  in  the  water.  On  board  the  battleship  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  20  sailors  took  command  of  the  ship,  and  gave  orders  that  she 
should  proceed  to  Odessa.  She  arrived  there  in  the  evening  of  the  27th. 
and  next  morning  sent  a  boat  ashore  with  the  body  of  the  sailor  Omelchuk.  ! 

On  the  29th,  the  transport  Vecha  arrived  in  the  roadstead,  and  dropped 
anchor  behind  the  battleship.  The  commander  of  the  Vecha,  knowing 
nothing  of  the  mutiny,  went  on  board  the  battleship  to  present  his  report. 
He  was  at  once  disarmed,  and  with  the  other  officers  of  the  Vecha,  was  put 
on  shore. 

At  7  o’clock  the  next  morning,  Vice-Admiral  Krieger  and  Rear-Admiral 
Vichnevetzky's  squadron  arrived,  consisting  of  four  battleships  and  five 
torpedo-boats.  On  the  squadron’s  approaching  the  Odessa  Pier,  the  Knio: 
Potemkin  cleared  for  action,  advanced  to  meet  it,  and  cut  through  its 
line.  As  it  passed  it  received  cheers  from  the  battleship  Gforr/ei  Pohk- 
(Idnnsets.  The  Admiral  thereupon  gave  the  signal  for  the  squadron  to 
return  to  Sevastopol,  but  the  crew  of  the  Geonjei  Pohiedonosets  did  not 
allow  that  vessel  to  follow,  and  put  the  commander  and  all  the  officer^ 
ashore  disarmed,  except  Lieutenant  Grigorieff,  who  blew  out  his  brains. 

How  the  Kniaz  Potemkin  steamed  to  Costanza,  Akerman, 
Feodosia,  and  her  subsequent  surrender  at  the  first  place,  are 
matters  of  history.  The  reason  of  the  outbreak  must  be  looked 
for  deeper  than  the  colour  of  the  black  rye  bread,  or  the  quality 
of  the  food.  As  Eussia  educates  her  sailors  and  soldiers  they 
become  the  easy  prey  of  nihilists,  or  revolutionary  agents,  whose 
pamphlets  flood  decks  and  barrack-rooms.  Thus  the  mother- 
country  warms  the  venomous  snake  in  her  bosom. 

The  Libro  d’Oro  of  the  Russian  Navy  is  bright  with  many  a 
psrge  of  brilliant  deeds.  But  it  contains  no  record  of  any  great 
success.  Nor  will  any  such  success  be  chronicled  in  it  until  the 
fundamental  beliefs  of  the  higher  staff  be  changed.  In  this 
country  we  are  sparing  of  men’s  lives  on  shore,  but  not  afloat. 
We  count  our  wood  and  iron  as  dross ;  as  means  to  an  end.  k 
Eussia  it  is  just  the  reverse.  The  “  lives  o’  men  ”  are  esteemed 
less  than  herrings.  But  a  battleship  is  an  object  upon  which  a 
vast  amount  of  money  and  care  have  been  expended.  Therefore 
it  must  be  kept  a  virgo  intacta.  This  theory  is  fatal  to  success, 
or  even  efficiency.  During  the  three  open  months  of  the  year, 
all  sorts  of  risks  should  be  run  to  secure  perfection.  Not  so  n 
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Russia.  The  costly  jewel  must  not  lightly  be  thrown  away !  In 
conversation  with  a  distinguished  Eussian  Admiral,  I  once 
ventured  to  remark  that  the  strategy  of  the  British  Navy  con¬ 
sisted  in  laying  its  ships  alongside  those  of  the  enemy.  His 
answer  was  characteristic.  “  Yes,  that  is  a  good  maxim,  if  you 
have  enough  ships.”  This  idea  permeates  the  officer  corps  of  the 
Eussian  Navy.  With  such  ideas  fleets  are  naturally  bottled  up 
in  ports.  Admirals  are  anxious  rather  to  save  their  vessels  than 
to  risk  battles.  Until  the  officer  becomes  educated,  as  are  his 
British  or  German  brothers-in-arms,  he  will  neither  deserve  nor 
command  success.  The  Slav  thinks  that  ships  must  not  be 
wasted,  because  they  cost  time  and  money.  The  truth  is,  ”  such 
weapons  are  too  costly  to  be  left  to  rust  unused.” 

C.  E.  DB  LA  POER  BeRESFORD. 
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It  is  now  clear  to  all  men  that  the  main  object  Germany 
had  in  view  in  her  nicely  calculated  efforts  to  overthrow  the 
arrangement  made  between  England  and  France  about  Morocco 
was  to  hinder  the  growth  of  cordial  relations  between  the 
Western  Powders.  That  was  well  understood  from  the  first 
by  persons  in  this  country  "who  are  concerned  in  affairs  of 
State.  It  has  now  been  admitted  with  characteristic  cynicism 
by  those  organs  of  the  Press  in  various  countries  which  are 
under  obligations  to,  or  take  instructions  from,  the  Foreign 
Office  in  Berlin.  They  openly  avow  that  it  was  necessary  for 
Germany  to  destroy  the  entente  cordiale  before  it  hardened 
into  an  alliance.  No  doubt  the  possibility  of  obtaining  a  port 
on  the  coast  of  Morocco  entered  into  German  calcula¬ 
tions.  But  when  Prince  Biilow,  after  loudly  proclaiming,  a  year 
ago,  that  Germany  had  no  interest  important  enough  in  Morocco 
to  justify  interference  with  French  policy  in  that  country, 
suddenly  raised  difficulties  regarding  the  arrangements  between 
France  and  England,  his  leading  motive  was  to  breed  distrust 
between  the  two  Western  nations.  Nor  can  any  fair-minded  man 
blame  him  for  this  policy.  It  is  obviously  the  prime  interest  of 
Germany  to  keep  England  and  France  apart.  If  this  policy 
should  prove  permanently  successful,  France  would  steadily  sink 
into  the  position  of  a  satellite  of  the  Hohenzollern  Empire,  as 
Austria  has  been  since  the  fall  of  Count  Hohenwart’s  ministry  in 
1871.  Great  Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be  driven  more 
and  more  into  a  position  of  isolation,  and  exposed  to  successful 
attack.  It  would  be  easy  to  form  a  coalition  against  a  friendless 
and  despised  England.  This  has  been  for  some  time  the  govern¬ 
ing  idea  of  German  policy.  It  was  practically  avowed  on  a  very 
memorable  occasion  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire  in  the 
Reichstag,  and  is  now  hardly  concealed  by  any  politician  of 
eminence  in  Germany.  Nor  would  comprehensive  arrangements 
as  regards  Asia  protect  England  from  such  a  combination.  Her 
alliance  with  Japan  in  the  East  would  avail  her  little  against 
German  hostility  in  the  West. 

Any  attempt  to  destroy  the  entente  cordiale  must  be  made 
before  its  significance,  which  French  and  English  statesmen 
realise,  can  be  grasped  by  the  popular  mind  in  France.  The 
English  people,  in  consequence  of  the  marvellously  sound  political 
instinct  which  is  so  characteristic  of  their  history ,  have  for  a  long 
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time  past  perceived  the  advantages  to  progress  and  civilisation 
to  be  derived  from  the  establishment  of  really  cordial  relations 
between  the  Western  Powers.  The  French  people  have  failed 
to  ‘Tasp  this  truth  with  equal  firmness,  although  French  states¬ 
men  differing  from  each  other  so  widely  as  Mirabeau,  Talleyrand, 
de  Serre,  Villele,  Guizot,  Thiers,  Thouvenel,  Drouyn  de  Lhuys, 
Ollivier,  and  Broglie  perceived  it  more  clearly  than  their  English 
contemporaries.  Lord  Palmerston  almost  alone  among  British 
statesmen  perfectly  understood  the  advantages  to  both  countries 
of  an  entente  cordiale,  although,  strange  to  say,  he  has  still  the 
reputation  among  Frenchmen  of  having  been  particularly  hostile 
to  their  country.  Lord  Palmerston,  however,  thoroughly 
realised  that  cordial  relations  betw’een  two  high-spirited  nations 
could  only  exist  if  based  on  mutual  respect.  This  was  one  reason 
why  he  on  all  occasions  was  so  careful  to  maintain  the  dignity  of 
Great  Britain.  It  was  only  when  he  saw,  or  imagined,  that 
French  statesmen  w’ere  acting  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with 
good  faith  or  contrary  to  the  interests  of  England  that  he 
assumed  a  hostile  attitude  towards  them.  This  has  been  admitted 
very  frankly  by  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  although  Lord  Palmerston 
often  gave  him  a  bad  quarter  of  an  hour.  Not  only  is  the  French 
notion  of  Lord  Palmerston  erroneous,  but  the  average  French¬ 
man  has  the  most  confused  ideas  as  to  the  aims  of  English  policy 
and  of  the  civilising  mission  of  Great  Britain;  and,  although 
the  interests  of  the  two  countries  are,  generally  speaking,  now 
not  antagonistic  there  is  still  a  general  suspicion  in  France  of 
I  the  true  objects  of  England.  This  suspicion  has  recently  been 
worked  upon  with  great  skill  by  German  agents,  and  by  certain 
Frenchmen  who  w'ere  anxious  for  various  personal  reasons  to 
overthrow  M,  Delcasse.  Efforts  which  for  the  moment  have 
been  successful  were  made  to  persuade  the  French  people  uhat 
England,  for  her  own  ends,  was  endeavouring  to  involve  France 
in  war  with  Germany.  The  line  taken  by  the  Government 
of  King  Edward  VII.  and  the  attitude  of  the  English  people 
during  the  last  few  weeks  have  done  a  good  deal  to  dissipate  this 
illusion,  and  it  almost  seems  as  if  the  conduct  of  Germany  had 
done  much  to  call  into  existence  in  France  a  belief  in  the  good 
faith  of  England. 

!  When  Germany  determined  to  endeavour  to  force  England  and 
France  apart,  the  first  obvious  step  was  to  drive  M.  Delcasse  from 
the  Foreign  Office.  That  statesman  had  laboured  with  marked 
success  to  get  back  for  his  country  the  position  in  Europe  to 
which  she  is  entitled.  In  consequence  of  the  policy  pursued  by 
England  since  the  death  of  Lord  Palmerston — a  policy  of  wffiich 
^  the  dominating  note  has  been  vacillation — M.  Delcasse  turned  to 
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Russia.  He  concluded  the  Franco-Russian  alliance  with  the 
enthusiastic  approval  of  his  countrymen.  At  the  time  he 
did  so  this  alliance  was  of  supreme  interest  for  France.  He 
is  not  to  be  blamed  if,  in  consequence  of  the  subsequent 
fatuous  conduct  of  the  Government  of  the  Tsar,  the  value  of 
that  alliance  is  now  seriously  depreciated,  though  even  at 
this  moment  it  would  be  hazardous  to  draw  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  quite  valueless  for  France.  The  policy  of  M. 
Delcasse  was  not  confined  to  an  alliance  with  Russia.  The 
gradual  awakening  of  Great  Britain  to  the  futility  and  folly  of 
making  “graceful  concessions  ”  to  Germany,  and  to  the  danger  of 
self-sufficient  satisfaction  in  her  “splendid  isolation,’’  indicated 
a  return  on  the  part  of  the  English  people  to  sane  views  of  foreign 
policy.  The  conduct  of  Germany  during  the  Boer  War  made 
it  quite  clear  to  the  average  Englishman  what  Power  he  must 
consider  the  enemy  of  his  country.  Once  again  in  English  history 
the  spectacle  was  given  of  the  English  people  forcing  thoir 
Government  to  adopt  a  policy  both  sound  and  courageous.  The 
temper  shown  by  the  nation  at  the  time  of  the  “  Venezuela 
Mess,’’  and  of  the  preposterous  proposals  relative  to  the  Bagdad 
Railway ,  brought  home  to  the  minds  of  all  observant  men  the 
truth  that  England  w'ould  not  tolerate  a  foreign  policy  based  on 
making  ‘  ‘  graceful  concessions  ’  ’  to  implacable  enemies.  The 
alliance  with  Japan,  which  was  gravely  approved  by  the  great 
body  of  the  nation  at  the  time  it  was  concluded,  and  which  now 
no  party  in  the  State  would  wish  to  terminate,  was  an  outward ' 
and  visible  sign  of  this  state  of  mind,  and  an  indication  that 
England  was  once  more  about  to  take  up  an  attitude  in  inter¬ 
national  affairs  w’orthy  of  her  dignity  and  history.  The  far- 
reaching  effects  of  that  attitude  may  be  observed  throughout  the 
world,  and  when  the  present  war  is  over  may  perhaps  facilitate 
a  comprehensive  arrangement  between  France  and  Eubsia, 
England  and  Japan.  Such  a  policy,  if  it  can  be  carried  out, 
would  be  a  very  great  obstacle  to  the  outbreak  of  a  general  war, 
and  w  ould  infallibly  lead  to  a  reconstruction  of  international  Euro¬ 
pean  society,  which  would  have  the  blessed  result  of  maintainin? 
the  independence  and  integrity  of  various  small  European  States 
whose  existence  is  important  in  the  interests  of  culture  and 
civilisation.  From  this  point  of  view  the  fall  of  M.  Delcasse  is 
a  misfortune  to  all  countries  outside  the  German  Empire.  It  h 
a  special  calamity  for  France,  and  those  who  wish  that  country 
well  cannot  but  hope  that  it  may  not  be  followed  by  results  as 
unsatisfactory  as  those  which  follow’ed  the  retirement  of  M. 
Thouvenel  in  1862,  as  regards  the  Italian  question,  or  by  disaster 
as  far-reaching  as  that  wffiich  was  the  consequence  of  the  fall  of 
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his  successor,  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  in  1866,  when  the  French 
Government  shrank  from  following  his  advice  to  take  immediate 
and  decisive  action  with  a  view  of  hindering  overwhelming 
Prussian  aggrandisement  after  Koniggratz. 

A  very  evil  omen  in  connection  with  the  fall  of  AI.  Delcasse 
is  the  circumstance  that  it  was  promoted  also  by  cosmopolitan 
finance.  The  cosmopolitan  financier  is  a  man  without  a  country, 
and  he  is  particularly  strong  in  Paris  at  the  present  moment. 
The  friction  between  France  and  Germany  kept  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  in  Paris  in  a  nervous  and  unsettled  state.  This  did  not 
suit  the  calculations  of  persons  engag(;d  in  large  financial  trans¬ 
actions.  The  French  financier,  besides  being  without  any  feeling 
of  patriotism,  is  piressed  by  his  interests  to  support  the  German 
side.  He  realised  the  fact  that  the  Government  at  Berlin  was 
working  to  maintain  a  troubled  situation.  He  knew  that  it  was 
determined  to  keep  things  in  an  unsettled  state  as  long  as  AI. 
Delcasse  remained  in  the  Foreign  Office.  It  was  therefore  his 
interest  to  help  in  the  overthrow  of  that  statesman,  and  if 
possible  to  secure  his  place  for  a  man  more  intimately  acquainted 
with  financial  interests.  This  man  presented  himself  in  the 
person  of  AI.  Eouvier,  who  has  never  before  been  responsible  for 
French  foreign  policy,  and  who  took  office  representing  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  concession  to  Germany.  This  simple  fact  must  not  be 
ignored.  From  the  moment  he  became  Foreign  Alinister  the 
attitude  of  Germany  to  France  altered ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  Government  at  Berlin  will  for  the  moment  bo  exceedingly 
moderate  in  any  proposals  it  has  to  make  regarding  Alorocco.  It 
will  gradually  endeavour  to  obtain  for  itself  the  concessions  which 
England  made  to  France,  and  will  gently  but  steadily  push 
the  latter  country  away  from  England,  so  that,  as  time  goes  on, 
France  will  be  forced  to  play  a  secondary  part  to  Germany  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  It  is  not,  however,  at  all  sure  that  such  a 
policy  will  succeed.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  signs  that  it  will 
provoke  the  resistance  of  the  French  people.  There  are  certainly 
many  indications  that  the  number  of  Frenchmen  is  increasing, 
who  hold  that  it  would  be  wise  for  France  to  recur  to  the  policy 
of  some  of  her  greatest  statesmen  and  enter  into  arrangements  of 
a  more  or  less  intimate  character  with  this  country.  They  have 
realised  that  England  was  ready  to  stand  by  France  in  her  recent 
difficulty  and  danger.  Well-informed  Frenchmen  are  perfectly 
aware  that  England  was  willing  to  give  their  country  support 
much  beyond  what  was  requested  from  her.  The  German 
demand  for  a  Conference  has  been  accepted  in  principle  by 
France.  The  policy  of  which  it  is  the  expression  is  not  really 
popular.  It  is  the  outcome  largely  of  fear.  Xo  one  who  really 
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looks  into  the  situation  can  doubt  that  the  motive  for  the 
momentary  condonation  by  the  French  people  of  the  desertion 
of  M.  Delcasse  by  his  colleagues  was  the  apprehension  that  France 
would  be  overrun  by  the  hosts  of  her  Eastern  neighbour,  and 
lie  at  the  feet  of  a  German  conqueror  before  England  was  in  a 
position  to  come  to  her  rescue.  It  would  be  well  for  us  quietly 
to  consider  how  far  this  opinion  is  well  founded^ 

The  value  of  an  alliance  with  any  country  depends  upon  the 
military  or  naval  forces  of  that  country.  Let  us  look  for  one 
moment  at  the  value  of  the  English  alliance  to  France.  In  the 
first  place  the  great  asset  would  be  the  British  Navy,  and,  should 
England  place  herself  on  the  side  of  France  in  the  event  of  a 
Franco-German  war,  the  defeat  of  Germany  would  seem  to  be 
certain,  and,  in  the  long  run,  absolute,  if  France  could  hold 


out  for  some  months.  England  would  not  be  contented  | 
with  destroying  the  German  Navy,  and  sweeping  the  German  * 
flag  from  the  ocean — that  would  be  easily  done  if  the  German  [ 
battleships  dared  put  to  sea — she  would  blockade  the  German  ! 
ports,  and  the  blockade  of  the  German  ports  would  neces¬ 
sitate  the  ultimate  capitulation  of  Germany.  In  order  to 
understand  this,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Germany 
has  become  since  1870  an  industrial  nation,  and  that  her  sea¬ 
borne  commerce  amounts  to  about  ^500,000,000  sterling.  Her  I 
mercantile  marine  is  to  be  found  now  on  every  sea,  and  her 
counting-houses  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  This  industrial 
and  commercial  activity  would  be  completely  paralysed  by  the 
battleships  of  England.  German  vessels  unable  to  leave  port,  and 
commercial  activity  at  an  end,  appalling  misery  would  follow. 

It  would  be  quite  impossible  for  Germany  to  resist  this 
pressure.  She  would  be  obliged  to  sue  for  peace,  and  it  would 
be  France,  even  if  she  lost  several  engagements,  who,  together 
with  England,  w'ould  dictate  its  terms.  But  this  entirely  depends 
on  France  being  able  to  maintain  resistance  for  a  given 
time.  If  she  failed  to  do  so,  and  made  a  precipitate  peace,  Ger¬ 
many  would  force  her  to  pay  an  indemnity  for  the  damage  done 
by  English  ships.  But,  all  things  considered,  an  English  alliance 
is  for  France  the  best  guarantee  for  peace.  Germany  is  a  careful 
and  by  no  means  an  adventurous  country,  and  will  not  for  the 
present  lightly  run  the  risk  of  conflict  with  the  Western  Powers. 
The  indiscreet  pressure  of  the  Anglophobes  will  not  drive  the 
German  Government  into  a  dangerous  policy  of  adventure  if  it 
can  be  avoided,  and  the  insolent  language  of  the  inspired  news¬ 
papers  is  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing.  There  is,  of  course,  ■ 
danger  lest  the  German  Government  should  drift  into  a  positioQ 
from  which  it  could  not  draw  back,  and  that  war  might  ensue,  l 
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Moreover,  the  hostile  state  of  mind  as  regards  England  which  has 
been  created  in  Germany  by  the  Government,  might,  under  certain 
conditions,  become  extremely  perilous. 

The  military  situation  is  also  a  great  danger.  The  recent  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  French  Army  and  the  antinational  policy 
which  has  characterised  its  management  has  seriously  damaged 
its  moral.  It  is  certain,  moreover,  that  a  large  section  of  French 
politicians  are  decidedly  opposed  to  any  scheme  which  would 
result  in  the  creation  of  an  effective  military  force.  A  great 
efficient  French  army,  besides  being  effective  for  foreign  purposes, 
would  be  the  firmest  bulwark  against  the  tide  of  anarchy  which 
threatens  the  future  of  France.  The  anarchical  forces  of  the 
country,  therefore,  are  opposed  to  military  discipline  and  reform. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  old  French  spirit  is  not  dead.  The 
old  French  military  virtues  have  not  disappeared  from  the  land. 
It  only  requires  a  soldier  of  administrative  talent  to  be  placed  at 
the  War  Ofi&ce,  some  of  the  present  commanders  of  corps  d’armee 
who  are  mere  political  puppets  to  be  replaced  by  really  capable 
officers,  and  some  few  persons  who  profess  anarchical  opinions  and 
preach  anti-patriotic  doctrines  in  international  jargon  to  be  sent 
to  the  right-about,  to  secure  France  from  a  German  raid.  It  is, 
however,  idle  to  deny  that  an  entente  between  the  Western  Powers 
would  rest  on  a  much  more  solid  basis  if  England  would  make  up 
her  mind  to  reconstruct  her  Army.  The  necessity  for  so  doing  has 
been  over  and  over  again  pointed  out  by  men  of  light  and  leading 
in  this  country,  and  "with  exceptional  force  and  crushing  logic 
by  brilliant  writers  in  the  Morning  Post.  The  most  recent  and 
the  most  solemn  warning  of  the  dangers  likely  to  result  from  the 
present  military  position  of  this  country  was  made  only  the  other 
day  by  Lord  Eoberts  in  the  House  of  Lords.  It  is  superfluous  to 
state  the  arguments  in  favour  of  universal  military  training,  which 
timid  politicians  and  soft,  luxurious  people,  who  contribute  to  the 
formation  of  opinion,  denounce  so  vehemently  and  call  conscrip¬ 
tion.  Conscription  as  an  institution  has  been  dead  and  gone  for 
many  years  in  Europe.  Conscription  as  it  existed  in  France, 
where  it  held  its  ground  to  the  fall  of  the  Second  Empire,  was  a 
system  under  which  persons  were  drawn  by  lot  and  obliged  to 
serve  for  a  long  period  of  time  in  the  army  at  a  distance  from  their 
homes.  The  parting  of  the  conscript  from  his  family  was  a  heart¬ 
rending  affair ;  for  all  practical  purposes  he  was  separated  for  ever 
from  those  who  had  watched  over  his  infancy  and  childhood. 
Universal  service,  as  it  w'as  conceived  by  Scharnhorst  and  Boyen 
and  as  it  obtains  now  in  civilised  countries,  is  something  entirely 
different.  In  principle  it  signifies  the  identification  of  the  army 
with  the  nation.  In  practice  it  means  that  every  man  of  good 
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health,  without  any  exception — prince  of  the  blood,  nobleman, 
merchant,  peasant,  shopkeeper,  labourer,  and  artisan— all  are 
trained  to  arms,  and  so  instructed  in  their  use,  that  from  youth  to 
middle-age  they  are  able  to  serve  their  country  efficiently  at  a 
moment’s  notice.  In  this  way  provision  is  made  for  an  efficient 
reserve,  which  is  the  great  want  of  the  modern  army,  and  the 
human  wastage  of  war  successfully  met.  The  arguments  used  in 
England  against  the  introduction  of  this  system  are  almost  always 
childish  and  often  ignoble.  If  one  could  really  believe  that  they 
represented  the  settled  mind  of  the  country,  and  that  the  English- 
man  was  definitely  determined  not  to  fulfil  the  prime  duty  of  a 
citizen,  which  men  in  every  other  nation  in  Europe  undertake  with 
pride,  it  would  be  impossible  to  look  forward  to  the  future  of 
England  wdth  any  other  feelings  than  those  of  blank  despair. 

On  March  27th,  1868,  Prince  Napoleon,  who  had  just  returned 
from  Berlin,  gave  an  account  to  M.  Ollivier  of  an  interview  which 
his  Imperial  Highness  had  with  Bismarck  a  few  days  previously. 
M.  Ollivier  set  dowm  in  writing  there  and  then  what  Prince 
Napoleon  told  him.  Bismarck  spoke  about  certain  compensations 
which  France  might  fairly  claim  to  counterbalance  the  recent 
increase  in  Prussian  power.  Bismarck,  when  asked  by  the  prince 
what  compensations  he  proposed  that  France  should  have,  re¬ 
plied  :  “  You  know  well  the  compensation  to  which  I  allude;  but 
you  force  me  to  say  the  word.  Well,  I  will  say  it — Belgium.”  The 
prince  objected  that  England  would  make  difficulties.  “Oh!” 
said  Bismarck,  “  people  are  always  talking  about  England.  What 
is  England?  What  do  I  care  about  England?  A  nation  only 
exists  by  the  number  of  soldiers  she  can  put  into  line.  What 
number  can  England  command?  Fifty,  or  at  most  one  hundred 
thousand.  And  you?  Five  hundred  thousand.  And  we?  At  least 
as  many.  What,  then,  does  England  matter  to  us  if  we  are 
agreed?  Les  faibles  sont  faits  pour  etre  manges  par  les  forts.” 
However  much  enthusiasts  may  dislike  to  contemplate  this  truth 
— truth  it  is,  for  all  that,  in  the  world  w^e  live  in.  The  great  states¬ 
men  of  the  nineteenth  century — Palmerston,  Cavour,  and  Narvaez 
— at  various  times  insisted  upon  it  as  strongly  as  Bismarck.  It 
was  the  neglect  to  thoroughly  grasp  it  that  brought  about  the 
humiliation  of  France,  and  exposed  her  to  a  disaster  from  which 
many  think  she  will  not  recover.  In  M.  Ollivier’s  recently  pub¬ 
lished  volume  of  his  great  work,  L' Empire  Liberal,  there  is  a 
chapter  giving  an  account  of  the  endeavours  made  by 
Napoleon  III.  and  some  of  his  more  enlightened  ministers  to 
provide,  towards  the  end  of  the  ’sixties,  an  army  capable  of  r^ 
sisting  the  inevitable  attack  of  Prussia.  Those  who  were  opposed 
to  the  Imperial  Government  gave  many  plausible  reasons  against 
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the  introduction  of  universal  military  service,  and  against  increas¬ 
ing  the  strength  of  the  army.  This  opposition,  led  by  Jules 
Simon,  Gamier- Pages,  and  others,  was  strong  enough  to  paralyse 
the  efforts  of  the  Emperor  to  provide  France  with  an  effective 
army.  This  was  in  the  year  1868.  What  happened  two  years 
later  will  ne.ver  be  forgotten.  In  the  hour  of  disaster,  the  Repub¬ 
licans,  the  Liberals,  the  Orleanists,  and  the  Legitimists  joined  in 
throwing  the  blame  for  the  result  of  the  war  of  1870  on  the 
shoulders  of  Napoleon  III.  One  of  the  men  who  was  most  re¬ 
sponsible  for  preventing  necessary  military  reform  was  Jules 
Favre.  He,  however,  at  a  subsequent  period,  proclaimed  his  re¬ 
pentance,  made  a  public  confession  of  his  fault,  and  said  truly 
enough  of  himself  and  his  accomplices,  “  Nous  n’avons  ete  que  des 
jobards.”  This  repentance,  how'ever,  was  no  compensation  to 
France  for  the  loss  of  her  provinces  and  of  her  international 
position.  It  will  be  no  compensation  for  England  either,  if,  in 
consequence  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  army ,  which  leading  men  on 
both  sides  of  politics  seem  unwilling  to  reform,  such  persons,  in 
the  day  of  disaster,  should  come  before  the  country  with  the  con¬ 
fession  that  they  were  extremely  sorry  for  what  they  had  done,  and 
claim  forgiveness  on  the  ground  that  “  they  were  only  simpletons.” 

The  root  problem  of  English  politics  at  the  present  hour  is  how 
to  provide  an  adequate  Army  to  drive  home  the  blow  of  the  British 
Navy.  Until  this  work  is  accomplished  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
j  country  must,  to  some  extent,  be  paralysed.  This  surely  is  the 
1  great  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  recent  friction  between  Ger¬ 
many  and  France.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  attitude  of  the 
latter  country  would  be  at  the  present  moment  much  more  inde¬ 
pendent  if  she  could  rely  on  military  assistance  from  England  in 
case  of  invasion.  It  is  not  necessary  for  this  country  to  put  into  the 
field  armies  as  large  as  those  at  the  disposal  of  Continental  Govern¬ 
ments;  but  it  is  necessary  that  her  military  position  should  be 
relatively  as  good  as  that  she  occupied  when  Wellington  invaded 
France  in  1813.  He  then  commanded  an  English  army  which 
r\on  unstinted  praise  from  such  authorities  as  Marmont,  Soult, 
Bugeaud,  and  Foy.  Universal  military  service  would  soon  give  us 
such  an  army  again.  Conscription,  indeed,  will  never  be  accepted 
1  by  the  people  of  England.  They  are  perfectly  right  in  their  objec¬ 
tions  to  it.  Universal  military  service  is  something  totally 
different,  and  to  that  we  must  ultimately  come  if  we  are  to 
I  maintain  our  place  among  the  nations. 

Rowland  Blennerhassett. 
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Government  Blue-books  enjoy  an  established  reputation  for  two  t  ^ 

qualities.  One  is  the  ineffable  dulness  of  their  contents,  the  other?  f 

is  the  curious  inadequacy  of  their  descriptive  titles.  Who  wouidf  e 
guess  that  a  volume  bearing  so  colourless  a  label  as  ‘  ‘  Correspond- 1  g 
ence  on  Army  Administration  in  East  India  ”  records,  not  a  mertj  g 
routine  exchange  of  views  between  Government  underlings  on  I  j 
sundry  affairs  military  in  Eastern  Hindustan,  but  a  regular  batth  ■  j 
royal  waged  between  the  Viceroy  of  the  King’s  Indian  Empire 
and  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  His  Majesty’s  Indian  Army-tht  I 
Secretary  of  State  acting  as  referee  and  arbiter?  j 

A  glance  at  the  pages  of  this  particular  Blue-book  will  show  4  j 
how'ever,  that  it  contains  not  only  interesting  hut  positively  at- ;  ^ 

tractive  matter.  Apart  from  the  momentous  character  of  the  topics  ( 
here  discussed,  there  is  for  the  reader  a  delightful  piquancy  ia  ^ 
the  consciousness  that  he  is  the  privileged  spectator  of  a  stand-  , 
up  fight  in  which  the  protagonists  are  a  great  Imperial  Pro-  j 
consul  on  the  one  side ,  and  the  most  effective  soldier  of  his  age  oe  ] 
the  other — both  men  of  indomitable  will,  of  pronounced  views, ol  ( 

extraordinary  energy,  and  of  striking  intellectual  originality-  ( 
while  the  final  decision  lies  wdth  a  Minister  in  whom  every  com¬ 
petent  judge  has  long  recognised  an  administrator  of  rare  ability  ^ 
and  unsurpassed  experience.  ; 

To  the  appreciative  onlooker  it  will  have  been  an  additional  j 
pleasure  to  note  the  absolutely  unexceptionable  style  in  which  the  , 
controversy  is  carried  on.  Not  here  do  we  meet  with  the  bom¬ 
bastic  ineptitudes,  suggestive  of  the  penny  novelette,  that  havt  *  , 
recently  disfigured  another  official  document  relating  to  the  Army 
No  unworthy  personalities  mar  the  impressiveness  of  these  weighty 
utterances — the  clear-cut,  soldierly  directness  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  the  statesmanlike  dialectic  of  the  Viceroy,  and  the  judicial  i  , 
acumen  with  which  the  Secretary  of  State  announces  tht 
Government’s  decision. 

It  will  be  a  point  to  the  good  if  the  dramatic  interest  that 
gives  so  full  a  flavour  to  the  discussion  should  avail  in  some  degree 
to  overcome  the  chronic  aj^athy ,  or  at  best  the  intermittent  atten¬ 
tion,  with  which  the  British  public  is  w'ont  to  regard  the  affairs  of 
empire,  and  should  tempt  Englishmen  to  acquaint  themselves  with 
the  causes,  the  occasion,  and  the  sequel  of  the  controversy  now 
happily  closed. 

In  former  days,  when  the  three  Indian  Presidencies  of  Bengal  ; 
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Bombay,  and  Madras  each  possessed  its  own  army,  a  kind  of 
connecting  link  between  their  several  forces  and  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council  was  provided  in  the  person  of  an  official  de¬ 
signated  the  Military  Member  of  Council.  There  w’as  no  rule 
which  made  it  obligatory  that  this  post  should  be  held  by  a 
soldier.  Its  duties  related  to  what  may  be  termed  the  civil  side 
of  Army  administration.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  office  was  usually 
filled  by  a  military  man,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  it  is 
easier  to  find  a  soldier  of  business-like  capacity  in  matters  not 
strictly  military  than  it  is  to  meet  with  a  civilian  possessed  of 
special  knowledge  of  Army  affairs.  Men  of  the  type  of  Mr. 
Amery,  Mr.  Spenser  Wilkinson,  or  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  are, 
needless  to  say,  somewhat  rare  commodities  to  come  by. 

Thus  it  came  about  that,  after  the  unification  of  the  Army,  the 
Military  Alember,  being  generally  a  soldier,  being  moreover 
always  at  the  Viceroy’s  right  hand,  and  having  a  co-equal  position 
at  the  Council-table  with  the  Commander-in-Chief,  came  by 
degrees,  although  of  inferior  military  rank,  to  be  a  “military 
equipoise’’  to  the  General  responsible  for  the  efficiency  of  the 
Army.  Such  an  arrangement,  which  had  reached  its  worst  point 
when  Lord  Kitchener  took  over  the  command  of  the  troops,  was 
in  his  view  intolerable,  and  rendered  his  own  office  untenable. 
He  declared  that  it  constituted  a  veritable  danger,  involving,  as  it 
did,  a  duality  of  control,  with  its  inevitable  fruit  of  friction  and 
delay. 

To  this  weighty  protest  it  was  really  no  answer  whatever  to 
take  up  the  high  constitutional  ground  that,  as  the  Viceroy  is  the 
supreme  head  of  His  Majesty’s  forces,  and  as  both  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  and  the  Military  Alember  were  his  subordinates,  therefore 
no  duality  of  control  could  exist.  It  clearly  makes  no  difference 
to  the  argument  whether  the  system  be  described  as  a  dual  control 
or  as  a  dual  advisership.  The  house  divided  against  itself  is  never 
very  far  from  a  fall.  The  supreme  adviser  of  the  Viceroy  in 
purely  military  matters  must  be  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  the 
introduction  of  another  military  adviser  as  an  “  equipoise  ’  ’  could 
only  be  justified  on  the  theory  that  the  Army  is  a  disagreeable ,  if 
necessary,  institution,  to  be  encouraged  as  little  as  possible.  If 
it  were  conceivable  to  imagine  a  Viceroy  of  India  wffiose  motto  was 
L'Armee,  cest  Vennemi ;  who  regarded  a  soldier  as  the  sort  of 
person  that  may  be  all  very  well  on  the  back  of  a  horse  or  behind 
a  gun,  but  in  the  Council  Chamber  is  neither  w’elcome  nor  wanted ; 
who  opined  that  the  best  w'ay  of  dealing  with  the  military  element 
!  in  the  State  is  summed  up  in  Sir  Edmond  Elles’s  maxim.  Divide 
■  et  impera — “  Set  your  military  men  by  the  ears  through  a  dual 
arrangement  of  responsibilities,  so  that  we  civilians  may  come  by 
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our  own  ” — if  such  were  the  views  held  by  a  Governor-General  I 
his  preference  for  a  system  that  gave  him  two  military  advisers  I 
who  could  be  played  off  against  each  other  would  be  intelligible  f 
enough,  but  not  otherwise. 

Whatever  might  be  the  “constitutional”  theory,  the  actual 
practice  was  that  the  Military  Member  deemed  it  his  right,  not 
merely  to  interfere  in  purely  military  questions ,  but  proprio  motu 
to  interpose  a  veto  on  the  Commander-in-Chief’s  proposals  and  re¬ 
quirements,  and  thus  to  prevent  them  even  from  coming  before 
the  Viceroy  in  Council  for  discussion.  Nor  was  this  all.  It  is  i 
almost  incredible,  yet  true,  that  until  recently  quite  junior  officers 
serving  in  the  Military  Department  were  in  the  habit  of  offering 
criticisms  on  the  Commander-in-Chief’s  plans  !  Sir  Edmond  Elies 
warmly  deprecated  the  allegation  that  the  Military  Member  was 
‘  ‘  omnipotent  ’  ’  in  military  matters.  But  omnipotent  he  assuredly  I 
was,  if  only  in  the  same  sense  in  which  a  piece  of  grit  is 
omnipotent  to  stop  the  working  of  the  best  machine  ever 
constructed. 

Concrete  examples  are  perhaps  more  useful  for  the  elucidation 
of  the  actual  working  of  the  recent  system  of  Indian  Army  Admin¬ 
istration  than  any  arguments  based  on  abstract  considerations,  = 
Mr.  Brodrick,  in  his  unanswerable  despatch  of  May  31st,  cites 
an  instance  in  which  a  request  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  of 
February  17th,  1904,  relating  to  small  arms  ammunition,  was  ■ 
not  officially  commented  on  by  the  Military  Department  till  May 
19th — a  period  of  three  months.  Discussion  in  the  Department 
jiroceeded  in  leisurely  fashion  for  a  couple  of  months  longer,  till 
■July  21st,  w’hen  a  despatch  relating  to  the  matter  was  sent  home. 
The  Secretary  of  State,  who  had  left  London  for  his  hard-earned 
holiday,  deeming  the  matter  urgent,  returned  to  town  in  order  to 
telegraph  a  reply,  which  was  forwarded  on  August  16th.  Yet,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  the  Commander-in-Chief’s  requirements  were 
endorsed  by  the  India  Office ,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  State  had 
adjudged  compliance  with  them  to  be  of  pressing  importance, 
the  Military  Department  in  India  coolly  decided  to  await  details  ; 
by  post,  so  that  it  was  not  till  seven  months  had  elapsed  that  the 
matter  was  referred  back  to  the  Adjutant-General.  Still  another 
month  was  wasted  before  the  Commander-in-Chief  was  forced  to 
accept,  by  way  of  compromise,  a  partial  fulfilment  of  his  require¬ 
ments  ;  and  two  more  months  passed — ten  months  in  all— before 
the  final  decision  was  given.  Can  comment  be  needed? 

Another  instance  of  the  inherent  viciousness  of  the  system  is 
adduced  by  Mr.  Brodrick  when  he  points  out  the  delay  that  was 
allowed  to  occur  in  placing  orders  for  deficient  supplies,  although, 
thanks  mainly  to  Lord  Curzon’s  own  brilliant  financial  admini? 
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tration,  a  large  available  surplus  had  for  some  time  been  in 
hand. 

The  assertion  has  been  made — in  the  teeth,  be  it  said,  of  much 
documentary  evidence,  both  published  and  unpublished — that  Lord 
Kitchener’s  predecessors,  as  well  as  other  officers  holding  high 
Indian  command,  had  been  satisfied  with  the  existing  system. 
Neither  Sir  William  Lockhart  nor  Sir  Power  Palmer  are  living 
to  speak  for  themselves.  That  some  verbal  evidence  to  the  effect 
stated  was  forthcoming  is  admitted — evidence,  however,  of  which 
the  value  may  be  subject  to  some  slight  discount  as  being  possibly 
a  little  biassed,  whether  from  a  retrospective  or  from  an  antici¬ 
patory  point  of  view.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  both 
Lord  Roberts  and  Sir  George  White,  whose  names  have  been 
freely  mentioned  in  this  connection,  were  at  times  wholly  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  system  then  in  vogue,  though  it  is  not,  perhaps, 
in  human  nature  that  officials  who  have  themselves  sued  in  vain 
for  certain  powers  and  privileges  should  urge  the  absolute 
necessity  of  their  successors  being  invested  with  them. 

Lord  Kitchener  summed  up  the  wffiole  issue  when  he  wrote  that 
the  Indian  military  administration  had  been  framed  mainly  to 
meet  peace  requirements,  and  that  the  consideration  that  an  army 
exists  for  war  had  been  overlooked — that  peace  routine  had  over¬ 
shadowed  preparation  for  war — that,  in  war,  the  present  system 
must  break  down.  So  serious  a  declaration,  so  deliberately  made, 
and  coming  from  so  eminent  an  authority,  could  not  be  brushed 
aside  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  framing  his  decision.  A  calm 
review  of  the  position  in  the  light  of  the  Commander-in-Chief’s 


testimony  compelled  the  conclusion  that  the  administration  of 
the  Army  in  India  was  just  workable  under  normal  peace  con¬ 
ditions  ;  that  the  occurrence  of  any — even  the  slightest — disturbing 
circumstances  would  suffice  to  cause  grave  embarrassment ;  and 
that  the  outbreak  of  serious  hostilities  on  a  large  scale,  such  as 
might  be  threatened  by  any  aggressive  step  on  the  part  of  Russia , 
would  bring  about  a  state  of  paralysis  infinitely  worse  than 
anything  seen  in  the  initial  stages  of  the  war  in  South  Africa. 

To  quote  one  recent  and  very  significant  instance.  There  can 
now  be  no  imprudence  in  stating  that  to  have  postponed  the  return 
of  the  Tibet  Expedition  would  have  entailed  the  locking-up  in 
Tibet  of  no  less  than  one-third  of  the  whole  Indian  transport, 
which  at  the  time  of  its  despatch  was  outside  the  control  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief.  Indeed,  the  Tibet  Expedition  itself  was 
organised  without  consulting  the  Commander-in-Chief  as  such, 
except  on  one  or  two  quite  minor  points. 

No  rejoinder  was  ever  attempted,  for  none  was  possible,  to 
Lord  Kitchener’s  reiterated  warning  that  the  matter  is  not  merely 
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a  local  one  involving  Indian  interests  alone,  but  an  issue  of  vital 
importance  to  the  Empire  at  large,  “  since,  in  the  only  great  war 
on  land  in  which  we  are  likely  to  be  engaged,  whilst  the  resources 
of  the  Empire  wdll  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  India,  the  war 
will  be  carried  on  under  the  Indian  military  administration.” 
Hence  no  question  could  be  fraught  with  graver  consequences 
than  that  for  which  the  Commander-in-Chief  demanded  urgency 
— namely,  whether  the  administration  is  or  is  not  equal  to  the 
discharge  of  these  Imperial  responsibilities. 

The  Indian  Press  has  been  sadly  fluttered  by  the  bogey  of  a 
Kitchener  military  autocracy — of  a  Napoleonic  imperium  in  imperio 
to  be  set  up  on  the  ruins  of  the  Viceroy’s  supremacy.  Lord  Kitchener 
himself,  pace  his  critics,  is  absolutely  opposed  to  any  weakening  of 
the  ultimate  control  of  all  military  matters  vested  in  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council.  He  has  simply  urged  that  such  control  should 
be  exercised  through  a  different  and  more  appropriate  channel. 
The  Home  Government  has  recognised  the  entire  reasonableness 
of  this  view.  With  a  stroke  of  the  pen  it  has  abolished  the  office 
of  Military  Member  of  Council,  and  has  pronounced  it  inad¬ 
missible  that  there  should  be  two  officers  holding  seats  on  the 
Viceroy’s  Council  for  the  purpose  of  giving  expert  opinions  on 
purely  military  questions.  Lord  Curzon  apparently  cherishes  the 
hope  of  nullifying  this  decision  by  a  revival  of  the  dual  advisership 
in  another  form.  Mr.  Brodrick,  however,  is  clear  as  to  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  Government  to  lend  no  countenance  to  the  idea  of 
a  military  “equipoise.”  On  this  point  there  has  been  no 
concession. 

It  had  been  contended  that  the  combined  control  of  Army  Head¬ 
quarters  and  of  the  Military  Department  would  tax  too  severely 
the  capabilities  of  any  soldier,  although  the  Viceroy  himself 
should  be  the  last  to  maintain  that  concentration  of  authority 
necessarily  involves  multiplication  of  labour.  The  Commander- 
in-Chief  will  henceforth  be  entirely  responsible  to  the  Viceroy 
in  Council  for  everything  necessary  for  the  personnel  and  training 
of  the  Army,  for  strategical  plans,  for  military  intelligence,  for 
schemes  of  mobilisation.  All  measures  he  may  propose  will  be 
subjected  financially  to  the  expert  criticism  of  a  financial  depart¬ 
ment  reptesented  in  Council.  Politically  they  will  run  the  gaunt¬ 
let,  first  of  half-a-dozen  trained  heads  of  departments  also  sitting  in 
Council,  and  next  of  the  Viceroy  himself.  They  are  further  liable 
to  be  referred  home  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council,  wbo 
commands  the  most  experienced  Indian  military  opinion.  In  the 
case  of  any  measure  of  special  magnitude  and  importance  there  is 
still  the  Cabinet  to  be  reckoned  with. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Commander-in-Chief  is  relieved  of 
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duties  that  are  rather  of  a  civil  than  of  a  military  nature.  Stores, 
ordnance,  remounts,  military  works,  clothing,  medical  service, 
and  marine — for  all  these  responsibility  will  now  rest  on  the 
new  Department  of  Military  Supply,  which  will  be  in  charge  of 
a  Member  of  Council. 

The  head  of  the  Department  understood  to  have  been  detailed 
for  the  work  happens  to  be  a  distinguished  officer  of  great  Indian 
experience.  But  there  is  no  regulation  that  excludes  a  civilian 
from  the  post.  Lord  Curzon  warmly  insists  that  it  must  alw’ays  be 
filled  by  a  soldier.  Mr.  Brodrick,  though  unwilling  to  suggest  any 
limit  on  the  King’s  discretion  in  the  matter,  agrees  that  a  soldier 
should,  as  a  rule,  be  selected.  Nevertheless,  the  office  as  con¬ 
stituted  bears  a  civilian  rather  than  a  military  complexion.  It 
is  expressly  laid  down  that  the  functions  of  the  Military  Supply 
Member  will  be  “  essentially  those  of  a  civilian  administrator 
with  military  knowledge  and  experience.”  Thus  the  duplication 
of  discussion  involved  in  the  old  system  entirely  disappears. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  in  the  masterly  despatch  in  which 
he  has  laid  down  the  lines  which  the  system  of  Indian  Army 
Administration  is  henceforth  to  follow,  rules  that  the  head 
of  the  Military  Supply  Department  ‘  ‘  will  specially  advise  the 
Governor-General  in  Council  on  questions  of  general  policy  as 
distinct  from  purely  military  questions.”  Lord  Curzon  has  asked 
for  such  a  modification  of  this  last  clause  as  shall  render  the 
Supply  Member  ”  available  for  official  consultation  by  the 
Viceroy  on  all  military  questions  without  distinction.”  On  this 
point  the  Secretary  of  State  is  firm  :  ‘  ‘  The  Governor-General 
has  the  constitutional  right  to  consult  any  member  of  his  Council, 
ofiScially  or  unofficially,  on  any  subject.”  But  it  would  be  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  Home  Government’s  determination  to  alter  the 
existing  system  of  dual  advisership  in  purely  military  matters  to 
concede  the  new  official  ‘  ‘  any  special  claim  to  be  consulted  ’  ’ 
with  respect  to  them.  This  authoritative  interpretation  of  Mr. 
Brodrick’s  meaning  must  have  been  specially  welcome  to  Lord 
Kitchener,  who  might  not  improbably  and  quite  excusably  object 
to  an  ambiguity  of  words  that  seemed  to  leave  open  a  loophole 
for  the  creeping  back  of  the  very  abuse  which  the  Secretary  of 
State  had  set  himself  to  abolish. 

A  subordinate  matter  w*hich  seems  to  require  explanation  is  the 
exclusion  of  remounts  from  the  sphere  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief’s  control.  To  many  experts  it  has  seemed  at  first  sight  an 
inexplicable  error  that  a  matter  so  closely  associated  with  the 
personnel  of  the  Army  should  have  been  omitted  from  the  list 
I  of  subjects  pertaining  to  the  Army  Department,  in  order  to  figure 
I  among  those  dealt  with  in  the  Department  of  Military  Supply. 
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The  whole  question  of  remounts  for  the  Army  in  India  is  avowedly 
one  of  pressing  importance,  which  will,  it  is  understood,  engage 
immediate  attention  as  soon  as  Lord  Kitchener’s  “  redistribu¬ 
tion  scheme  ”  is  in  thorough  working  order. 

As  the  horses  bred  in  the  country  are  only  moderately  service¬ 
able  for  English  cavalry,  and  wholly  unfitted  for  artillery,  India 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  native  cavalry  stud-farms,  is 
obliged  to  depend  very  largely  for  remounts  on  Arabia,  Persia, 
Syria,  and  above  all  Australasia,  and  in  the  event  of  any  im¬ 
portant  hostilities  taking  place  the  mounted  troops  would  cer¬ 
tainly  require  a  fresh  supply  of  horses  from  outside  sources  at 
the  end  of  six  months. 

That  a  matter  of  such  consequence  should  apparently  be  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  control  of  the  officer  responsible  for  success  in  tk 
field  is  only  half  explained  by  the  undesirability  of  adding  to  his 
other  labours  the  task  of  entering  into  large  foreign  contracts. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  as  Lord  Kitchener 
is  responsible  for  the  personnel  of  the  Army,  the  appointment 
and  control  of  all  officers  for  remount  work  will  be  within  his 
immediate  jurisdiction;  while,  as  the  native  cavalry  stud-farms 
are  regimental  property,  their  management  and  upkeep  will 
naturally  be  subject  to  his  supervision.  It  may  therefore  be 
assumed  that  in  a  sense  all  horses  imported  from  abroad  will, 
after  delivery  in  India,  come  under  the  care  of  the  Army 
Department.  Probably,  however,  this  difficult  question,  the 
present  solution  of  which  does  not  by  any  means  represent  a 
unanimous  official  decision,  may  receive  further  consideration. 

It  has  been  the  most  plausible  as  well  as  the  favourite  con¬ 
tention  in  support  of  a  system  of  dual  control,  that  if  in  time  of 
war  the  Commander-in-Chief  should  take  the  field,  or  if  he  should 
be  absent  on  a  tour  of  inspection ,  the  Viceroy  ought  not  to  be 
left  without  expert  military  advice.  When  the  whole  Army  is 
engaged  in  operations,  the  presence  of  the  Commander-in-Chief 
in  the  field  will  probably  be  necessary.  But  that  does  not  mean, 
and  his  absence  on  tour  does  not  mean,  that  he  is  cut  off  from 
communication  with  the  seat  of  Government.  In  these  days  of 
railways  and  telegraphs  the  old  objections  on  this  score  are  out  of 
date.^  At  the  worst,  a  perfected  system  of  runners  would  ensure 
that  the  Commander-in-Chief  when  on  tour  should  never  be  out 
of  touch  with  the  Viceroy  for  more  than  three  days  together; 
while  in  the  field  the  field  telegraph  staff  would  bridge  any 
distance.  In  the  event  of  war  on  a  large  scale  some  senior  general 

(1)  During  his  tour  of  inspection,  Lord  Kitchener,  when  within  fifty  miles  of 
Gilghit,  received  at  noon  a  Reuter  telegram  to  inform  him  of  Lord  Salisbury's  las: 
illness.  He  despatched  a  message  to  Hatfield  and  received  the  answer  by  seven 
o’clock  the  same  evening. 
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officer  would  be  detailed  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  organising  and  sending  up  reinforcements,  and  this  officer 
would  represent  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  the  counsels  of  the 
Governor-General . 

The  appointment  of  a  Chief  of  the  Staff  cannot  fail  to  lighten 
verv  considerably  the  burden  of  supreme  command.  The  func¬ 
tions  of  the  new  official  are  not  laid  down  with  precision,  the 
intention  being  that  they  shall  be  quite  elastic  in  character.  The 
officer  who  is  to  fill  the  post,  although  suggested  by  his  future 
chief,  will  of  course  be  nominated  by  the  Indian  Government. 
Meanwhile,  it  has  not  escaped  notice  as  a  fact  of  considerable 
significance  that  the  Secretary  of  State  should  have  assigned,  as 
one  of  the  reasons  for  giving  Lord  Kitchener  a  Chief  of  the  Staff, 
the  special  heaviness  of  the  task  that  aw'aits  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  “on  the  completion  of  the  strategic  railways,  for  which 
authority  will  shortly  be  asked.’’ 

Mr.  St.  John  Brodrick  has  never  shown  clearer  proof  of  his 
recognised  ability  than  in  his  skilful  treatment  of  the  thorny 
question  which,  on  his  initiative,  the  British  Government  was 
called  upon  to  decide.  The  decision  come  to,  if  it  has  not  in  an 
equal  degree  proved  satisfactory  to  both  parties — if  it  has  in 
effect  accorded  the  oyster  to  one  of  the  disputants  and  gracefully 
presented  the  shell  to  the  other — at  any  rate  aimed  at  retaining 
in  the  public  service  a  Viceroy  of  Lord  Curzon’s  unrivalled  pre¬ 
eminence,  while  also  maintaining  at  his  right  hand  the  first  and 
foremost  of  contemporary  military  commanders.  For  his  share 
in  the  result  Mr.  Brodrick  has  earned  the  approval  of  everyone — 
from  the  Sovereign  himself  to  his  simplest  subject — who  has 
studied  the  situation  closely  and  impartially. 

No  formal  refutation  can  be  needed  of  the  insinuation  that  the 
manner  of  Mr.  Brodrick’s  despatch  was  calculated  to  wound  the 
Mceroy’s  susceptibilities.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  any  ill- 
will  can  subsist  betw’een  two  such  close  friends.  Lord  Curzon 
need  not  be  credited  with  a  hyper-sensitive  disposition ,  and  indeed 
if  anything  of  brusquerie  can  be  detected  in  the  published  corre¬ 
spondence,  its  first  appearance  is  in  the  despatch  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India.  When  the  Secretary  of  State  has  been  roundly 
assured  that  he  fails  to  take  a  sufficiently  wide  view  of  the  question 
to  which  he  invites  attention,  he  may  be  pardoned  for  his  some¬ 
what  ruthless  exposure  of  the  hollowness  of  the  ‘  ‘  no  funds  ’  ’  plea , 
as  well  as  for  his  mention  of  ‘  ‘  the  startling  discrepancy  ’  ’  between 
the  views  of  the  Viceroy  and  those  of  his  principal  military 
counsellor. 

The  objection  to  the  Governor-General’s  much-discussed  speech 
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of  July  18th  lies  in  his  ajEFecting  to  regard  the  Secretary  of  State’s 
decision  as  neutralised  by  subsequent  “  concessions.”  Unless  this 
attitude  be  speedily  modified ,  the  Home  Government  may  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  reconsider  the  whole  situation,  in  the  light  of  Lord 
Curzon’s  apparent  intention  to  thwart  the  policy  laid  down  for  his 
guidance. 

Such  a  despatch  as  that  of  the  Secretary  of  State  might  not  have 
been  required  if  Lord  Curzon  could  have  been  induced  to  realise 
the  magnitude  of  the  stake  at  issue  and  the  crucial  importance 
of  dealing  with  the  critical  condition  of  the  Army.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  for  India  writes  that,  although  the  Viceroy  has  declared  his  i 
willingness  to  consider  any  reasonable  reform  or  readjustment,  it  ■ 
could  be  wished  that  he  had  intimated  what  reforms  or  readjust-  I 
ments  he  thought  possible.  It  seems  somewhat  strange  that  I 
Lord  Curzon,  who  during  his  recent  six  months’  sojourn  in  I 
England  must  have  had  frequent  interviews  with  the  Committee  I 
for  Imperial  Defence,  and  who,  through  almost  daily  discussions,  H 
must  have  known  with  accuracy  the  mind  of  the  Cabinet,  should  F 
have  returned  to  India  so  completely  out  of  touch  with  the  vie\fs  | 
of  the  Home  Government.  I 

Lord  Curzon  is  more  than  a  great  Viceroy  :  he  combines  the  r 
distinctive  excellences  of  several  of  the  greatest  of  his  prede-  L 
cessors,  all  of  whose  careers  his  own  brilliant  record  must  neces-  I 
sarily  overshadow.  To  the  power  of  initiative  of  Lord  Lytton,  I 
to  the  discretion  and  discernment  of  Lord  Dufferin,  and  to  the  I 
masterful  diplomacy,  bred  in  the  bone,  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  he  |i 
adds  the  fire  of  his  own  unique  genius.  His  great  qualities  them¬ 
selves  go  far  to  explain  the  somewhat  impatient  spirit  in  which  he 
approaches  questions  of  military  interest.  It  might  be  too  much 
to  say  that  Lord  Curzon  has  something  of  the  old-fashioned 
civilian’s  way  of  appraising  the  judgment  of  military  men  rery 
cheaply,  but  certain  of  his  arguments  have  been  frankly  and  not 
unfairly  characterised  by  Lord  Kitchener  as  justifiable  ‘‘only  on 
the  assumption  that  military  officers,  however  carefully  selected, 
are  incapable  of  rational  or  responsible  action.” 

The  magnifying  of  his  office  by  the  Viceroy  is  due  to  no  un¬ 
worthy  personal  ambition,  but  rather  to  the  implicit  belief  that 
his  absolute  supremacy  and  unrestrained  influence  is  for  the  good 
of  the  vast  country  over  which,  in  all  its  racial  complexities,  he 
has  been  called  to  rule.  It  is  little  wonder  that  a  personality  so 
commanding  and  so  fascinating  should  have  hypnotised  sub¬ 
ordinate  officials,  or  that  Lord  Curzon  should  have  carried  his 
Council  with  him  through  a  veritable  labyrinth  of  argument. 
Notwithstanding  recent  partisan  utterances  of  the  Indian  Press,  t 
to  an  unbiassed  public  opinion  the  Viceroy’s  arguments  will  seem  1= 
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less  infallible.  Believing  that  the  workableness  of  a  system 
depends  chiefly  on  the  goodwill  of  the  workers,  and  feeling  bound 
to  assume  that  goodwill  on  the  part  of  all  engaged  in  the  task  of 
Indian  Administration,  the  nation  will  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  new  system  wall,  after  all,  prove  both  “  workable  ”  and  suc¬ 
cessful.  That  “  the  military  control  of  the  Governor-General  in 
Council”  can  he  in  any  respect  diminished — still  less  “im¬ 
perilled  ” — by  a  measure  w'hich  simplifies  the  procedure  under 
^vhich  that  control  is  exercised  will  be  regarded  as  a  paradox ; 
while  the  assertion  that  the  new'  system  ‘  ‘  imposes  a  heavy  burden 
upon  the  Viceroy,  while  depriving  him  of  indispensable  advice,” 
will  be  perceived  to  be  wholly  unsupported  either  by  proof  or  by 
probability. 

Lord  Kitchener  has  secured  his  main  point — that  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s  requirements  should  in  future  be  criticised 
(however  severely)  and  if  necessary  disallowed  (however  ruth¬ 
lessly)  after  and  not  before  they  have  been  considered  by  the 
Viceroy  in  Council.  Henceforth  he  is  free  to  conduct  his  own 
business ;  he  goes  straight  to  the  V^iceroy ;  his  military  proposals 
are  not  to  be  “minuted  ”  on  by  young  ofificers  or  shelved  by  a 
rival  Department ;  while  the  fullest  powers  are  reserved  to  the 
Viceroy. 

Lord  Kitchener  has  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  outcome 
of  the  controversy,  although  his  demands  may  not  have  been 
completely  conceded.  But  Lord  Kitchener  is  essentially  one  of 
those  great  public  servants  to  whom  the  office,  and  not  the  official, 
is  of  supreme  and  final  importance.  Having  recognised,  after 
careful  consideration,  that  the  system  laid  down  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  accepted  by  the  Viceroy  is  entirely  workable,  the 
Commander-in-Chief  may  be  relied  on  to  carry  out  his  newly- 
defined  duties  with  entire  loyalty. 

To  Lord  Kitchener  his  countrymen  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
his  unceasing  efforts  to  secure  the  greatest  of  British  dependencies 
from  the  danger  of  aggression  by  ensuring  the  efficiency  of  its 
military  forces.  During  the  brief  time  still  left  him  in  which  to 
complete  his  task  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  he  will  be  able 
so  to  realise  his  scheme  for  strengthening  the  defence  of  India, 
that  w’hen  his  term  of  office  expires  she  will  be  in  a  position,  if 
need  be,  to  speak  fearlessly  and  effectively  with  her  enemy 
whether  within  or  without  the  Afghan  gate. 

George  Arthur. 
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The  aphorism  “  Love  is  Life,”  is  regarded  by  many  persons  as  a 
truism,  yet  paradoxically  the  only  organisms  exempt  from  mor¬ 
tality  are  the  lowly,  loveless  Protozoa.  These  sexless,  unicellular 
creatures  reproduce  by  dividing,  and  the  living  products,  whici 
contain  portions  of  the  original  organism,  are,  in  course  of  time, 
also  capable  of  reproduction.  In  this  respect,  the  Protozoa  are 
immortal,  but  in  higher,  multicellular  organisms,  the  cells  dis¬ 
integrate,  and  death — the  inexorable  penalty  exacted  of  develop¬ 
ment — follows.  Yet  in  the  breeding  season,  the  higher  organisms 
are  capable  of  producing  protozoa -like  cells  which,  under  certain 
circumstances,  develop  into  beings,  similar  to  the  producinj 
organisms.  Here  it  would  seem  that  ‘‘  Love  is  Life  ”  ;  but  the  con¬ 
summation  of  love  and  courtship  of  mayflies,  certain  locusts, 
spiders  and  butterflies  is  speedily  followed  by  the  death  of  the 
passionate  lovers,  or  as  Fiona  McLeod  tells  us,  ”  all  true  passion 
is  in  love  wdth  death.” 

Among  certain  spiders,  love  is  as  Ovid  described  it,  ‘‘  militiae 
species,”  for  unless  the  male  is  wary  as  well  as  amorous,  he  is 
sure  to  be  eaten  by  his  enormous  sweetheart.  The  love  and  court¬ 
ship  of  all  animals  is  fortunately  not  a  similarly  perilous  business, 
but  in  all  organisms  love  is  characterised  by  marked  physiological 
changes.  Russel  Wallace  sees  in  the  gay-adorning  of  animals  ami 
birds  at  the  breeding  season  “  a  surplus  of  vitality  ”  ;  many  bio¬ 
logists  regard  it  as  the  result  of  pathological  changes,  as  evidenced 
by  the  higher  temperature  of  the  blood  at  the  breeding  season; 
even  the  fierce  amatory  tendencies  of  the  gaudy  stickleback,  vbo 
builds  his  nest  of  the  mucus  he  exudes,  have  been  traced  to 
pathological  changes  in  his  organism. 

Dr.  G.  H.  Savage,  for  so  many  years  Superintendent  of 
Bethlehem  Royal  Hospital,  in  his  classical  work  on  “Insanity," 
says  :  — 

Love  (in  the  more  spiritual  sense)  has  a  powerful  exercise  in  stimulating 
to  bodily  and  mental  action.  Desire  is  one  of  the  strongest  of  animal 
passions.  The  wild  animal,  such  as  a  stag,  which  is  docile  or  timid  to  a 
degree,  will,  when  that  causa  teterrima  belli,  love,  enters  in,  become  a 
furious  and  dangerous  antagonist.  Education  and  the  restrictions  ot 
society  have  done  much  to  repress  the  appearances  of  emotion,  and  ha^e 
controlled  most  markedly  the  exhibition  of  sexual  longing.  But  the  root 
of  the  evil  lies  deeper,  and  as  soon  as  self-control  is  lost,  one  sees  the 
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L  passions  manifested  in  all  their  naked  truth.  Love  under  these  circum- 
t  stances  will  have  to  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  causes  and  also  of  the 
r  gvmptoms  of  mental  disorder. 

It  would  thus  seem  that,  w'hilst  marked  physiological  changes 
occur  in  animals  at  the  courting  season,  similar,  although  less 
apparent  changes  take  place  in  young  men  and  maidens.  The 
‘manifestations  of  these  changes  are  mainly  psychological,  the 
most  noticeable  perhaps  being  “the  madness  of  love.”  It 
would  be  unwise  to  push  this  idea  too  far,  even  though  the  late 
Laureate  tells  us  that  a  young  man’s  fancy  turns  to  thoughts  of 
love  at  the  time  when  the  pathological  changes  in  the  dove  have 
resulted  in  his  putting  on  a  “  lovelier  iris.” 

When  Tennyson  wrote  :  — 

Love  will  come  but  once  a  life, 

^  After  loves  of  maids  and  men 

Are  but  dainties  drest  again. 

and  La  Bruyere  asserted  “  On  n’aime  veritablement  qu’une  fois ; 
ce  n’est  que  la  premiere  fois,”  they  were  referring  to  the 
tumultuous  and  passionate  love  of  youth,  with  its  arrogant  hopeful¬ 
ness,  its  abandonment,  its  instability,  its  madness,  and  its 
melancholy — in  other  words,  to  an  abnormal  mental  condition  'e- 
‘  suiting  from  the  psychological  changes  to  which  we  have  referred. 
When  a  man’s  bones  and  character  are  set,  his  actions  are,  as  a 
rule,  predicable,  but  it  is  impossible  to  foretell  the  actions  of  mer¬ 
curial  youth ;  and  it  is  to  the  element  of  uncertainty  in  the  “  first 
-  loves  ”  of  poetry  that  so  much  of  their  interest  and  charm  is  due. 
i  There  is,  usually,  more  of  the  “  ape  and  tiger  ”  in  man  than  in 
5  woman,  as  Byron  has  shown  in  the  first  love  of  Don  Juan — a 
1  healthy,  passionate,  ill-trained  youth,  who,  before  circumstances 
and  opportunity  urged  him  on  his  wild  career,  may  fairly  be  re- 
I  garded  as  “an  average  young  man  of  the  upper  classes.”  The 
inevitable  consequence  of  being  a  young  man  is  to  fall  in  love,  and 
!  Don  Juan  very  early  demonstrated  that  he  had  no  intention  of 
proving  the  rule  by  being  the  exception.  “  He  thought  about  him¬ 
self,  about  the  stars  and  the  action  of  the  sky  ;  he  jwred  upon 
leaves  and  flow^ers ;  he  heard  a  voice  in  all  the  winds ;  he  missed 
j  the  pathway ,  he  forgot  the  hours  ;  he  lost  his  dinner  ;  he  longed 

^  fora  bosom  whereon  to  lay  his  head,  and  he  took  long,  lonely 

3  walks  ” — all  of  which  is  evidence  that  he  wms  either  very  deeply 

if  in  love  or  insane  or,  more  probably,  both  insane  and  in  love.  W'  ith 

^  Donna  Julia,  the  object  of  his  affection,  w^e  have  no  concern,  for 
I'  her  liaison  with  Don  Juan  w’as  not,  unfortunately,  her  first  ex¬ 
perience  of  la  grande  passion.  It  is  with  first  love,  only,  that 
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we  propose  to  deal,  and,  up  to  the  present,  Don  Juan  has  travelled  '  I 
the  road  that  is  familiar  to  all  young  men  ;  but ,  unlike  many  younff  I 
men  who  have  not  “  turned  to  metaphysics,”  Don  Juan  (presmn.  I 
ably  because  of  his  dabbling  in  the  subject)  was  not  proof  against  ■ 
‘‘the  devil  in  the  yellow  moon,”  and  ‘‘the  soft  hand  laid  on 
his,  which  only  meant  to  clasp  his  fingers  with  a  pure  Platonic 
squeeze,”  but  which  he  ‘‘  thanked  with  a  grateful  kiss,”  or  against 
— but  Byron’s  own  words  cannot  be  bettered  : — ‘‘I  can’t  go  on;  [ 
I’m  almost  sorry  that  I  e’er  begun,”  Such  is  the  ‘‘first  love”  f 
of  a  typical  young  man,  according  to  Byron,  who  sums  up  its  '  ] 

delights  by  saying  ; —  ^ 

But  sweeter  still  ....  than  all,  ^ 

Is  first  and  passionate  love — it  stands  alone,  t 

Like  Adam’s  recollection  of  his  fall ;  t 

The  tree  of  knowledge  has  been  pluck’d;  all’s  known —  . 

And  life  yields  nothing  further  to  recall,  1 

Worthy  of  this  ambrosial  sin.  1 


In  spite  of  this  panegyric,  there  is  nothing  in  Don  Juan’s  first 
love  that  raises  it  above  the  mating-orgies  of  a  spider  or  the 
passionate  desire  of  an  ape.  It  is  animalism  without  a  factor  of 
restraining  ratiocination.  In  Juan’s  second  love  adventure  Byron 
introduces  us  to  the  dark-eyed,  white-browed  Haidee,  with 

sweet  lips,  that  make  us  sigh 
Ever  to  have  seen  such,— — 

a  child  of  nature  whose  crime  and  fate  it  was  to  love  once  and 
only — the  dissolute  Don  Juan.  She  was  constitutionally  and 
racially  of  a  passionate  temperament  and — whatever  else  may  be 
said  of  her — she  was  first  and  always  a  typical  woman,  a  ‘‘  minis¬ 
tering  angel,”  tender-hearted,  pitying,  unselfish,  devoted.  Before 
love  entered  her  heart,  she  gazed  on  the  half-clad,  shipwrecked 
Juan,  and  ‘‘  stripped  herself  of  her  sables  and  petticoat  ”  to  wrap 
him  in,  and  in  the  morning  ‘‘  bent  with  hushed  lips  ”  over  him 
‘‘  like  to  an  angel  o’er  the  dying,  who  die  in  righteousness.”  The 
transition  from  pity  to  love  was  inevitable  : — 

Juan  seem'd 

To  her,  as  ’twere,  the  kind  of  being  sent. 

Of  whom  these  two  years  she  had  nightly  dream’d, 

A  something  to  be  loved,  a  creature  meant 
To  be  her  happiness. 


And  there  followed,  of  course. 


A  long,  long  kiss  of  youth,  and  love. 
And  beauty. 
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lu  short 

She  loved,  and  was  beloved — she  adored, 

And  she  was  worshipp’d;  after  nature’s  fashion. 

Their  intense  souls,  into  each  other  pour’d. 

If  souls  could  die,  had  perish'd  in  that  passion. 

A  condition  of  delirious  bliss  such  as  this  could  not  possibly 
last  long;  and  the  discovery  of  the  clandestine  love  by  Haidee’s 
father,  the  night  attack,  the  capture  of  Juan  and  the  collapse  of 
Haidee  herself,  followed  each  other  with  startling  rapidity.  “  A 
vein  had  burst,”  and  while  pining  away  ‘‘  the  tears  rush’d  forth 
from  her  o’erclouded  brim”;  “her  sw’eet  lips’  pure  dyes  w’ere 
dabbled  wdth  the  deep  blood  which  ran  o’er,”  and  she  died,  a  victim 
to  her  ‘‘  first  love.”  Byron  says  ;  — 

If  she  lov’d  rashly  her  life  paid  for  wrong - 

A  heavy  price  must  all  pay  who  thus  err. 

In  some  shape ;  let  none  think  to  fly  the  danger 
For  soon  or  late.  Love  is  his  own  avenger. 

The  love  of  Haidee — passionate,  fierce,  irresistible — wms  always 
purer  than  Juan’s.  Haidee  loved  Love.  To  her,  Love  was  exist¬ 
ence;  to  Juan,  intensely  devoted  to  himself.  Love  meant  merely 
personal  gratification. 

In  “Elaine” — the  fair,  the  lovable — Tennyson  describes  the 
first  love  of  a  woman  wdio  in  many  respects  resembled  Haidee. 
Both  women  were  beautiful,  passionate,  devoted,  and  in  both 
there  was  a  contemptuous  disregard  for  conventionalities.  The 
passionate  abandonment  of  Haidee  may  be  accounted  for  on  the 
grounds  of  race  and  climate,  but  the  wilfulness  and  infatuation  of 
“Elaine,”  although  noticed  by  her  father,  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  regarded  by  him  with  apprehension.  It  was  to  Lancelot, 
the  handsome  lover  of  Queen  Guinevere,  that  the  current  of  her 
being  set,  and  w'hen  she  had  seen  him  but  once. 

She  loved  him  with  that  love  that  was  her  doom. 

And  all  night  long  his  face  before  her  lived. 

As  when  a  painter,  poring  on  a  face. 

Divinely  thro’  all  hindrance  finds  the  man 
Behind  it  ...  . 

So  the  face  before  her  lived. 

Dark-splendid,  speaking  in  the  silence,  full 
Of  noble  things. 

But  the  love  of  the  “  lily  maid  of  Astolat  ”  wms  misplaced,  and 
although  at  the  tournament  Lancelot  wore  her  “  sleeve  of  scarlet 
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upon  his  helm,”  his  heart  belonged  to  Guinevere  alone.  When  T1 
taunted  with  her  love  for  him,  Elaine  replied  in  the  beautifully  co 
pathetic  words  : —  of 


I  know  not  if  I  know  what  true  love  is; 
But  if  I  know,  then  if  I  love  not  him 
I  know  there  is  none  other  I  can  love. 


This  is  the  language  not  of  passionate  desire  but  of  deep,  divine 
love.  Hope  had  not  then  been  frozen  in  her  heart.  In  the  frenzy 
of  her  first  love  she  believed  that  Lancelot  was  experiencing 
emotions  similar  to  her  own,  and  that,  eventually,  her  love  must 
be  reciprocated.  When  her  father,  because  of  her  persistency  and 
wilfulness,  permitted  her  to  seek  out  Lancelot,  who  had  been 
wounded  at  the  tournament,  she  went  forth  happily,  even  though 
there  echoed  in  her  heart  the  words  “  Being  so  very  wilful  you 
must  die.”  The  appearance  of  the  wounded  knight,  ‘‘unsleek, 
unshorn,  gaunt  as  a  skeleton,”  forced  from  her  ‘‘a  little  tender 
dolorous  cry  ’  ’ ;  and  when  his  large  black  eyes  dwelt  upon  her 

all  her  heart’s  sad  secret  blazed  itself 
In  the  heart’s  colours  on  her  simple  face. 
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‘‘  Being  so  wilful,”  nothing  would  deter  her  from  nursing 
Lancelot. 

And  never  woman  yet,  since  man’s  first  fall, 

Did  kindlier  unto  man. 

and  Lancelot 

....  loved  her  with  all  love,  except  the  love 
Of  man  and  woman,  when  they  love  their  best 
Closest  and  sweetest. 

It  was,  unfortunately,  for  this  close,  sweet  love  that  Elaine 
yearned  : — 


c 
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He  will  not  love  me  :  how  then?  must  I  die? 


And  now  to  right  she  turn’d,  and  now  to  left,  I 

And  found  no  ease  in  turning  or  in  rest ;  ■ 

And  “  Him  or  death,”  she  mutter’d,  “  death  or  him.”  I 

Hope  had  been  slowly  leaving  “the  lily  maid,”  but  instead  of  I 
her  love  succumbing,  it  was  intensified  and  the  characteristics  of  I 
her  abnormal  disposition  became  more  evident.  When  Lancelot  | 
returned  to  Astolat,  he  desired  to  recompense  Elaine  in  some  way  ! 
for  her  services  to  him,  and  when  pressed  to  disclose  her  r 
wish , 

suddenly  and  passionately  she  spoke 
“  I  have  gone  mad.  I  love  you  :  let  me  die.”  | 
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The  mantle  of  reserve  and  restraint,  woven  by  education  and 
conventionality,  which  had  partly  concealed  the  tempestuousness 
of  her  temperament,  suddenly  slipt  from  her. 

“Your  love,”  she  said,  “your  love — to  be  your  wife.” 

“  No,  no,”  she  cried,  “  I  care  not  to  be  wife. 

But  to  be  with  you  still,  to  see  your  face. 

To  serve  you  and  to  follow  you  thro’  the  world.” 

But  “faith  unfaithful  kept  him  falsely  true,”  and  Lancelot 
replied : 

“  Nay,  noble  maid  .... 

This  is  not  love  :  but  love’s  first  flash  .... 

Most  common  .... 

And  you  yourself  will  smile  at  your  own  self 

Hereafter  .  .  .  .” 

The  love  of  Elaine,  however,  like  the  love  of  Juliet,  was  too 
strong  for  life  to  be  tolerable  when  hope  of  love’s  reciprocation 
was  impossible. 

“Death,  like  a  friend’s  voice  from  a  distant  field 

Approaching  thro’  the  darkness,  call’d,” 

and  the  grim  command  Elaine  was  ready  to  obey. 

“I  fain  would  follow  love,  if  that  could  be; 

I  needs  must  follow  death,  who  calls  for  me; 

Call  and  I  follow,  I  follow  !  let  me  die.” 

While  she  lay  dying  she  wrote  a  letter  to  Lancelot,  bidding 
her  father  clasp  it  in  her  hand  w’hen  she  were  dead,  to  place  her 
on  her  bed  and  “  deck  it  like  the  Queen’s  for  richness,”  and  so 
take  her  on  a  barge  to  King  Arthur’s  Court.  Sad  was  the  scene 
when  the  letter  was  opened  by  the  King. 

“Most  noble  lord.  Sir  Lancelot  of  the  Lake,” 

such  were  the  words, 

“I  loved  you  and  my  love  had  no  return. 

And  therefore  my  true  love  has  been  my  death. 

1  Pray  for  my  soul.” 

What  comfort  could  it  be  to  the  dead  maiden  to  know 

her  love 

Was  but  the  flash  of  youth,  would  darken  down 
r  To  rise  hereafter  in  a  stiller  flame? 
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And  yet  this  mad  flash  of  youthful  love,  unless  it  passes  into  a 
steady  flame,  seems  inevitably  associated  with  tragedy. 

In  “  Maud,”  Tennyson  portrays  a  lover  who  is  the  direct 
antithesis  of  Don  Juan.  Both  men  are  passionate,  but  the  lover 
of  Maud  is  highly  cultured,  sensitive,  neurotic,  often  morbid.  His 
passion  has  been  chastened  by  suffering ;  his  desires  have  been 
curbed  by  long  wrestling  with  the  subtle  forces  of  mind  and  matter. 
The  acid  of  scepticism  has  eaten  into  his  soul ;  he  distrusts  all 
men,  and  is  suspicious  of  all  things  above  and  everything  on  the 
earth  below.  ‘‘  I  have  neither  hope  nor  trust,”  he  says,  and. 
again,  “  How'ever  we  brave  it  out,  we  men  are  a  little  breed." 
Just  as  coming  events  are  said  to  cast  their  shadows  before  them, 
so  he  feels,  rather  than  realises,  that  love’s  tentacles  are  bein': 
put  forth  to  envelop  him  in  their  embrace,  and  he  cries  out. 
defiant  in  his  w'eakness. 

And  most  of  all  would  I  flee  from  the  cruel  madness 
of  love. 

In  one  of  Austin  Dobson’s  poems  we  are  told  :  — 

Love  comes  unseen,  we  only  see  him  go; 

and  unseen,  yet  irresistible.  Love  came  into  the  heart  of  this 
Sceptic,  borne  on  ‘‘the  beautiful  voice  of  Maud.”  Against  its 
eloquent  influence  he  struggles,  fiercely,  pitifully,  and  vainly 

For  your  sweetness  hardly  leaves  me  a  choice 
But  to  move  to  the  meadow  and  fall  before 
Her  feet  in  the  meadow  grass,  and  adore 
Not  her  who  is  neither  courtly  nor  kind 
Not  her,  not  her,  but  a  voice. 

Insidiously  Love  wrestles  wdth  the  Sceptic. 

Wliat  if,  with  her  sunny  hair 
And  smile  as  sunny  as  cold, 

She  meant  to  weave  me  a  snare? 

is  quickly  followed  by. 

For  what  was  it  else  within  me  wrought 
But,  I  fear,  the  new  strong  wine  of  love 
That  made  my  tongue  so  stammer  and  trip? 

Love  has  here  no  easy  task ;  an  arrow  from  Cupid’s  bow,  i 
glance  from  a  melting  eye,  a  tender  smile  may  bring  down  the 
average  young  man  to  the  feet  of  a  woman ,  but  the  character  and 
training  of  the  Sceptic  enable  him  to  battle,  cunningly,  against  the 
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unseen  god.  “  Sick,  sick  to  the  heart  of  life  am  I,”  he  sighs 
amid  his  strugglings  ;  but  sighs  avail  him  little.  Love,  the  refiner, 
has  come  to  sublimate  from  his  heart  all  that  was  base  and  evil, 
and  to  leave  behind,  freed  from  all  impurities,  only  the  goodness 
within  it. 

Love  never  wrung  a  confession  from  Don  Juan  like  to  this  ; — 

And,  ah,  for  a  man  to  arise  in  me 
That  the  man  I  am  may  cease  to  be, 

or  to  this  :  — 

Peace,  angry  spirit,  and  let  him  be. 

Has  not  his  sister  smiled  on  me? 

Love,  he  confesses,  has  made  “his  life  like  a  perfumed  flame,” 
and  he  cries  in  a  very  ecstasy, 

It  seems  that  I  am  happy,  that  to  me 
A  livelier  emerald  twinkles  in  the  grass, 

A  purer  sapphire  melts  into  the  sea. 

He  is,  in  fact,  as  happy  as  such  a  man  could  possibly  be.  In¬ 
credulous  of  everything,  he  distrusts  himself ;  he  will  go  no  further 
than  admit  “It  seems  that  I  am  happy.”  Even  when  iMaud 
confesses  her  love  for  him,  there  is  a  discordant  note  in  his  paean 
of  joy 

My  bride  to  be,  my  evermore  delight. 

My  own  heart’s  heart,  my  ownest  own,  farewell; 

It  is  but  for  a  little  time  I  go  ...  . 

Beat  with  my  heart  more  blest  than  heart  can  telf 
Blest,  but  for  some  dark  undercurrent  woe 
That  seems  to  draw  .... 

In  spite  of  his  distrust  and  morbid  misgivings.  Love  eliminates 
one  after  the  other  his  cultivated  and  cherished  dislikes.  “  So 
now  I  have  sworn  to  bury  hate,”  comes  freely,  not  grudgingly, 
from  his  lips,  and,  if  Fate  or  circumstances  had  been  kindlier,  he 
would,  doubtless,  have  developed  into  a  perfect  lover;  but  the 
common  denominator  of  the  majority  of  “  first  passionate  loves  ” 
seems  to  be  the  happening  of  the  unexpected.  In  the  very  garden 
where  the  hearts  of  these  two  lovers  had  rushed  together,  a  tragedy 
occurs ;  a  blow  requires  a  life ,  and  Maud  raises  ‘  ‘  a  passionate  cry 
for  a  brother’s  blood.”  The  golden  bowl  of  Love  is  broken,  and 
the  Sceptic,  lonely  but  no  longer  sceptical,  nor  altogether 
miserable,  finds  consolation  in  re-living  his  may-fly  love  in 
memory : — 

It  was  but  a  dream,  yet  it  yielded  a  dear  delight 
To  have  look’d,  tho’  but  in  a  dream,  upon  eyes  so  fair. 
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And,  at  last,  through  his  sufferings,  through  the  failing  of  his 
luckless  love,  he  realises  the  wisdom  of  being  in  harmony 
rather  than  struggling  against,  the  Inevitable  :  — 

I  embrace  the  purpose  of  God  and  the  doom  assign’d. 

In  Mr.  Swinburne’s  poetry,  early  love  obtains  a  considerable 
amount  of  attention.  The  physical  beauty  of  women  and  th 
delights  of  sensuous  love  are  depicted  in  words  whose  richness  ana 
mellifluous  combinations  dazzle  the  eye  and  intoxicate  the  ear, 
even  when  they  do  not  convince  the  mind.  The  delirious  pleasures 
of  desire,  the  blissful  coma  of  satiety,  the  charms  of  passionate 
possession  are  sung  in  sweet  and  scintillating  or  fierce  and  diamond- 
pointed  rhythms — a  diapason  of  word-music  that  holds  the  ear 
entranced.  But  a  minor  chord  of  regret,  often  of  despair,  always 
obtrudes  itself  in  the  melody ,  and  it  is  this  minor  chord  that  lingers 
in  the  mind  when  the  melody  is  forgotten. 

“  Love  dies  ”  is  the  burthen  of  the  songs,  whether  it  be  tb 
love  of  youth  or  mature  manhood. 

I  remember  the  way  we  parted, 

The  day  and  the  way  we  met ; 

You  hoped  we  were  both  broken-hearted. 

And  Liew  we  should  both  forget. 


and 


No  diver  brings  up  love  again 
Once  dropped. 


This  idea  is  also  gracefully  expressed  by  INIatthew  Arnold 

They  must  love — while  they  must  :  but  the  hearts 
that  love  longer 

Are  rare  :  ah  !  most  loves  but  flow  once,  and  return. 


In  the  following  lines,  too,  Mr.  Swinburne  expresses  the  idea 
of  Tennyson  : — “  Love  can  come  but  once  a  life  ” — 

And  now  the  time  is  winterly 

The  first  love  fades  too ;  none  will  see 

When  April  warms  the  world  anew, 

The  place  wherein  love  grew. 

Here  is  a  verse  pregnant  with  despair  :  — 

Ah,  God,  that  love  were  as  a  flower  or  flame. 

That  life  were  as  the  naming  of  a  name. 

That  death  were  not  more  pitiful  than  desire. 

That  these  things  were  not  one  thing  and  the  same  ! 
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Of  passionate  love  he  says  :  — 

Love  can  but  last  in  us  here  at  his  height 
But  a  day  and  a  night. 


and, 

Ah,  Love,  there  is  no  better  life  than  this 
To  have  known  love,  how  bitter  a  thing  it  is 
And  afterwards  be  cast  out  of  God’s  sight. 

Yea,  these  that  know  not,  shall  they  have  such  bliss? 

For  till  the  thunder  in  the  trumpet  be 
Soul  may  divide  from  body,  but  not  we 
One  from  another. 

and  yet. 

As  the  Cross  that  a  wild  nun  clasps  till  the  edge  of  it  bruises  her  bosom. 

So  love  wounds  as  we  grasp  it  and  blackens  and  burns  as  a  flame. 

This  passionate  “burning,”  “bitter,”  “blackening”  love  has, 
however,  its  compensations,  according  to  Mr.  Swinburne. 

Ah,  one  thing  worth  beginning 
One  thread  in  life  worth  spinning. 

Ah  sweet,  one  sin  worth  sinning 
With  all  the  whole  soul’s  will; 

To  lull  you  till  one  stilled  you. 

To  kiss  you  till  one  killed  you. 

To  feed  you  till  one  filled  you. 

Sweet  lips,  if  love  could  fill. 

To  say  of  shame — what  is  it? 

Of  virtue  we  can  miss  it. 

Of  sin — we  can  but  kiss  it. 

And  it’s  no  longer  sin. 


But  in  spite  of  all  this  very  sensuous  gratification,  there  is  a  fly 
in  the  amber. 

Remembrance  may  recover 
And  time  bring  back  to  time 
The  name  of  your  first  lover. 

The  ring  of  my  first  rhyme; 

But  rose-leaves  of  December, 

The  frost  of  Juno  will  fret 
The  day  that  you  remember 
The  day  that  I  forget. 


0,  Love!  what  shall  be  said  of  thee? 
The  son  of  grief  begot  cf  joy? 

T  2 


and 
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Sad,  although  haunting  in  their  sweetness,  are  the  lines:— 

Life  treads  down  love  in  flying. 

Time  withers  him  at  root ; 

Bring  all  dead  things  and  dying, 

Reaped  sheaf  and  ruined  fruit, 

Where,  crushed  with  three  days'  pleasure. 

Our  three  days’  love  lies  slain ; 

And  earlier  leaf  of  pleasure 
And  latter  flower  of  pain. 


Breathe  close  upon  the  ashes. 

It  may  he  flame  will  leap ; 

Light  love’s  extinguished  ember, 

Let  one  tear  leave  it  wet. 

For  one  that  you  remember 
And  ten  that  you  forget. 

Full  of  regret,  too,  are  the  lines — 

One  love  grows  green  when  one  turns  grey. 

This  year  knows  nothing  of  last  year. 

A  more  normal  tone  pervades  “  The  Triumph  of  Time,”  and  the 
idea  of  Mr.  Swinburne  in  this  poem  meets,  although  only  to  cross, 
the  main  idea  in  the  love-poems  of  Browning,  Tennyson,  and 
E.  B.  Browning. 

In  the  change  of  years,  in  the  coil  of  things. 

In  the  clamour  and  rumour  of  life  to  be. 

We,  drinking  love  at  the  furthest  springs 
Covered  with  love  as  a  covering  tree. 

We  had  grown  as  Gods,  as  the  Gods  above, 

Filled  from  the  heart  to  the  lips  with  love. 

Held  fast  in  his  hands,  clothed  warm  with  his  wings, 

O  love,  my  love,  had  you  loved  but  me  ! 

And  come  what  may  after  death  to  men 
What  thing  worth  this  will  tho  dead  years  breed? 

Lose  life,  lose  all ;  but  at  last  I  know, 

O  sweet  life’s  love,  having  loved  you  so 
Had  I  reached  you  on  earth,  I  should  lose  not  again 
In  death  nor  in  life,  nor  in  dreams  or  deed. 

Longfellow  who  tells  us  :  — 

All  things  delight  in  youth  and  love 
The  fulness  of  their  first  delight 


analyses,  in  the  ‘‘Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,”  two  very  un 
common  specimens  of  lovers.  The  bombastic  and  impetuous 
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although  honest  and  intrepid  widower,  Miles  Standish,  had 
realised  for  the  second  time  that  “  it  is  not  well  for  man  to  live 
alone.”  He  often  thought,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  “  his  russet 
beard  was  already  flecked  with  patches  of  snow,”  that  the  young 
Puritan  maiden,  Priscilla — “patient,  courageous  and  strong” — 
held  in  his  desolate  life  the  place  which  Eose  Standish,  “  the  beau¬ 
tiful  rose  of  love,”  had  abandoned.  By  the  irony  of  fate  his 
friend,  John  Alden,  a  “  comely  and  youthful  scribe,”  was  also  in 
love  with  Priscilla.  In  the  marrow  of  his  bones  was  the  stern 
stoicism  of  Puritanism  ;  love  was  to  him  a  sweet  and  almost  sinful 
illusion— a  luxury  that  savoured  of  Paganism,  whilst  the  claims 
of  friendship  were  inexorable.  His  anthropomorphic  God,  severe, 
cruel,  relentless,  was  ever  before  his  eyes ;  and  when  Miles 
Standish  besought  him  “  in  the  sacred  name  of  friendship  ”  to 
plead  his  cause  with  Priscilla,  he  saw’  in  the  request,  the  avenging 
hand  of  his  petulant  Deity. 

This  is  the  hand  of  the  Lord ;  it  is  laid  upon  me  in  anger. 

For  I  hare  followed  too  much  the  heart’s  desires  and  devices. 
Worshipping  Ashtaroth  blindly,  and  impious  idols  of  Baal. 

This  is  the  cross  I  must  bear;  the  sin  and  the  swift  retribution. 

When  all  allowances  are  made  for  the  exactions  of  early 
Puritanism,  it  is  impossible  to  regard  John  Alden  without  feelings 
very  much  akin  to  pity  and  contempt.  Even  in  lowly  organisms, 
love  has  a  stimulating  influence  ;  they  adorn  themselves  in  beauty  ; 
their  courtships  are  often  characterised  by  elaborate  gambollings 
and  protracted  gallantries ;  the  bull  seal  will  fight  to  the  death 
i  rather  than  allow’  one  of  his  mates  to  be  removed  from  his  small 
courting-plot ;  the  asp  will  remain  for  days  on  the  spot  where 
his  mate  was  killed  ;  yet  John  Alden  in  the  flush  of  his  early  love 
for  Priscilla  found  the  demands  of  friendship  stronger  than  his 
professed  affection  for  his  lady !  There  was,  indeed,  an  un¬ 
warrantable  lack  of  passion  in  the  whimpering  ‘  ‘  scribe  ’  ’  which 
Priscilla,  a  healthy  w’oman  as  well  as  a  sincere  Puritan,  detected 
and  pityingly  despised. 

As  soon  as  John  Alden  commenced  to  plead  the  cause  of  Miles 
Standish,  she  replied,  in  words  becoming  a  simple,  loving  woman, 
rather  than  an  austere  Puritan  maiden  :  — 

That  is  the  way  with  you  men ;  you  don’t  understand  us,  you  cannot. 

When  you  have  made  up  your  minds,  after  thinking  of  this  one  and  that  one. 
Choosing,  selecting,  rejecting,  comparing  one  with  another 
,  Then  you  make  known  your  desire,  with  abrupt  and  sudden  avowal. 

And  are  offended  and  hurt,  and  indignant  perhaps,  that  a  woman 
^  Does  not  respond  at  once  to  a  love  that  she  never  suspected. 

Does  not  attain  at  a  bound  the  height  to  which  you  have  been  climbing. 
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And  then,  in  a  tremulous  voice,  she  said  meekly,  “Why  don’t  f 
you  speak  for  yourself,  John?  ’’  ( 

She  might  have  added,  “Take  a  lesson  from  Nature,  John  I 
Love  is  of  no  value  to  a  woman,  unless  it  fires  the  lover  with  an  I 
irresistible  desire  for  possession.”  John,  how^ever,  “  paced  up  ^ 
and  down  the  sands  and  bared  his  head  to  the  east  wind  ” ;  he 
thought  of  “David’s  transgression,”  and  balanced  in  his  mini  i 
“  Love  triumphant  and  crowned  and  friendship  wounded  and  ^ 
bleeding.”  On  hearing  of  his  refusal  by  Priscilla,  Miles  Standisli  ^ 
acted  in  his  characteristically  impetuous  manner  ;  he  cursed  John  i 
Alden  and,  forthwith,  set  sail,  to  wmge  war  against  the  Indians,  f 
leaving  John  to  “  join  in  the  morning  prayer  and  in  the  reading  ‘ 
of  Scripture.”  W^as  ever  a  more  lugubrious  lover?  Even  afte'  * 


deciding  to  sail  in  the  Mayflower,  and  “  with  one  foot  placed  on 
the  gunwale  of  the  boat,”  John  was  unable  to  get  his  other  foot 
into  the  vessel.  He  gazed  above  and  saw’  “  a  snow-white  cloud  that 
seemed  to  point  and  beckon  over  the  ocean  ’  ’ ;  then  he  glanced  at 
Priscilla — “  fixed  were  her  eyes  upon  him  ....  so  reproachful, 
imploring,”  that  he  ranted  out  “  Float  O  hand  of  cloud  and  vanish 
away  in  the  ether  ....  I  heed  not  either  your  warning  or 
menace  ....  here  for  her  sake  will  I  stay,  and,  like  an  invisible 
presence,  hover  around  her  for  ever,  protecting,  supporting  her 
Nveakness,”  and  so  on  ad  nauseam.  Five  minutes  later  he 
gratuitously  insulted  Priscilla  by  telling  her  that  women  are  like— 

beautiful  rivers  that  watered  the  garden  of  Eden 

More  like  the  riv'er  Euphrates  through  deserts  of  Havilah  flowing 

Filling  the  land  with  delight. 

During  the  ensuing  months,  “  urged  by  the  fervour  of  love  and 
withheld  by  remorseful  misgivings,”  the  courtship  advanced  very  I 
slowly.  “  Ever  of  her  he  thought,  w’hen  he  read  in  the  Bible 
on  Sunday,  praise  of  the  virtuous  woman  as  she  is  described  in 
the  Proverbs,”  and  he  would  sit  by  Priscilla’s  spinning-wheel  and 
tell  her  :  — 

You  are  no  longer  Priscilla,  but  Bertha  the  Beautiful  Spinner. 

Who,  as  she  rode  on  her  palfry,  o’er  valley  and  meadow  and  mountain. 

Ever  was  spinning  a  thread  from  a  distaff  fixed  to  her  saddle. 

Generalisation  in  matters  relating  to  love  is  always  distasteful  _ 
to  a  woman;  she  prefers  her  lover  to  be  a  specialist,  and  John 
Alden’s  inclination  to  generalise  did  not  please  Priscilla,  who 
merely  desired  to  be  all-in-all  to  the  poetical  scribe.  John.  ^ 
however,  seemed  to  enjoy  his  prosaic  courtship,  for  when  he  held 
the  skein  of  wool  “  sillily,  awkwardly,  with  his  hands  extended 
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before  him,”  and  Priscilla  wound  “the  thread  from  his  fingers,” 
their  hands  would  sometimes  touch  and  there  were  “electrical 
thrills  through  every  nerve  in  his  body.”  And  this  prolix  clap¬ 
trap  passes  as  love !  A  pigeon  will  woo  his  mate  more  ardently, 
more  naturally,  and  more  interestingly  than  did  this  milk-and- 
water  scribe  his  Puritan  damsel.  In  course  of  time  “  their  lives 
that  had  run  thus  far  in  separate  channels,  rushed  together  at  last, 
and  one  was  lost  in  the  other.”  Miles  Standish  returned  melo¬ 
dramatically  on  the  wedding  day,  forgiveness  was  mutual,  and 
John  Alden  and  Priscilla,  whom  the  jwct  likens  to  Eebekah  and 
Isaac,  commenced  wdiat  must  have  proved  a  very  colourless 
e.xistence  in  double  harness. 

Unfortunately,  the  picture  of  John  Alden  is  untrue  to  nature. 
He  is  invertebrate  and  superstitious ;  his  affection  for  Priscilla  is 
the  affection  of  an  artist  for  a  picture,  or  a  poet  for  a  tuneful  verse  ; 
it  is  not  sufficiently  passionate  or  virile  or  egotistic  to  be  love. 

In  the  poems  of  Eobert  Browning  there  is  a  healthier  tone, 
although  the  lovers  are  more  complex  than  John  Alden.  Every¬ 
where  there  is  evidence  of  the  poet’s  clear  and  comprehensive  view 
of  life.  Physical  love  is  not  sneered  at,  nor  is  undue  importance 
attached  to  its  psychical  or  spiritual  side.  Because  man  is  an 
animal,  love,  especially  first  love,  must  be  passionate,  irresistible  ; 
and  because  man  is  more  than  a  brute,  there  must  result  from 
love  something  more  enduring  than  the  en7iui  of  gratified  jmssion. 
“  I  love  once  as  I  live  but  once,”  says  Norbert,  and  again  :  — 

Give  my  love  its  way ; 

A  man  can  have  but  one  life  and  one  death 
One  heaven,  one  hell.  Let  me  fulfil  my  fato — 

Grant  me  my  heaven  now !  .  .  . 

Hold  you  and  have  you  and  then  die  away, 

If  God  please,  with  completion  in  my  soul. 

Completion,  indeed,  would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
ends  of  love  according  to  Browning. 

With  yon  trembling  star 

We  seem  to  pant  and  reach;  scarce  ought  between 
The  earth  that  rises  and  the  hea%’en  that  bends ; 

All  nature  self-abandoned ;  every  tree 
Flung  as  it  will,  pursuing  its  own  thought 
And  fixed  so;  every  flower  and  every  weed. 

No  pride,  no  shame,  no  victory,  no  defeat ; 

All  under  God,  each  measured  by  itself.  " 

See  God’s  approval  in  His  universe; 

Let  us  do  so — aspire  to  live  as  these 

In  harmony  with  truth,  ourselves  being  true.  ^ 
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Love  implies  not  merely  the  gratification  of  desires,  but 
struggling,  abnegation  and  suffering  ;  otherwise  its  goal  will  not  be 
completion.  The  negative  of  this  is  emphasised  in  the  lines:- 

Each  life  unfulfilled,  you  see  : 

It  hangs  still  patchy  and  scrappy. 

We  have  not  sighed  deep,  laughed  free. 

Starved,  feasted,  despaired — been  happy; 

and  the  positive  in  :  — 

For  life,  with  all  it  yields  of  joy  and  woe 
And  hope  and  fear— believe  the  aged  friend — 

Is  just  our  chance  o’  the  prize  of  learning  love 
How  love  might  be,  hath  been  indeed  and  is. 

The  idea  of  ‘  ‘  completion  ’  ’  is  even  more  definitely  asserted  in 
the  following  passage  :  — 

See  what  love  can  do. 

Shown  in  my  life — what  work  will  spring  from  that. 

The  world  is  used  to  have  its  business  done 
On  other  grounds;  find  great  effects  produced 
For  power’s  sake,  fame’s  sake,  motives  in  men’s  mouths 
So,  good ;  but  let  my  low  ground  shame  their  high  ! 

Truth  is  the  strong  thing  !  Let  man’s  life  bo  true ! 

And  love’s  the  truth  of  mine.  Time  prove  the  rest. 

I  choose  to  wear  you  stamped  all  over  me. 

Your  name  upon  my  forehead  and  my  breast ; 

You,  from  the  sword’s  blade  to  the  ribbon’s  edge 
That  men  may  see,  all  over,  you  in  me — 

That  pale  loves  may  die  out  of  their  pretence 
In  face  of  mine. 

Browning  claims  even  more  for  love  than  its  stimulating  effect 
towards  completion  : — 

Because  thou  once  hast  loved  me — wilt  thou  dare 
Say  to  thy  soul  and  who  may  list  beside 
“  Therefore  she  is  immortally  my  bride. 

Chance  cannot  change  my  love,  nor  time  impair  !  ” 

This  idea  of  the  continuance  of  love  after  death  is  hinted  at  in 
“Evelyn  Hope.” 

I  loved  you,  Evelyn,  all  the  while. 

My  heart  seemed  full  as  it  could  hold. 


So  hush — I  will  give  you  this  leaf  to  keep 
See,  I  shut  it  inside  the  sweet  cold  hand  ! 

There,  that  is  our  secret  :  go  to  sleep  ! 

You  will  wake,  and  remember,  and  understand  ! 


In  some  of  his  poems  Browning's  fancy  takes  flight  to  regions 
whither  it  is  hard  to  follow,  and  there  are  few  youths  in  the  first 
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madness  of  their  idolatry  for  their  beloveds,  who  would  pause  to 
reflect  that 

love  which  on  earth,  amid  all  the  shows  of  it 
Has  ever  been  the  sole  good  of  life  in  it; 

The  love,  ever  growing  there,  spite  of  the  strife  in  it 
Shall  arise  made  perfect,  from  death’s  repose  of  it 
And  I  shall  behold  Thee,  face  to  face 
0  God,  and  in  Thy  light  retrace 
How  in  all  I  loved  here,  still  wast  Thou. 

These  are  not  the  words  of  first  and  early  love,  but  of  a  man 
whose  years  are  behind  him,  who  has  sorrowed  and  suffered  and — 
loved. 

It  would  seem  that  Tennyson  and  La  Bruyere  are  right.  Love 
in  early  youth — passionate,  fierce,  irresponsible  love — can  come 
but  once  a  life.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  indication  of  deviation  from  the 
normal  healthy  mental  condition.  Unless  such  love  passes  into 
a  “steady  flame,”  its  fate  is  almost  inevitably  tragic  or,  as  in 
Berkeley’s  case,  grotesque.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  for  everyone 
if  first  love  came  to  such  a  happy  termination  as  did  Berkeley’s  in 
“  Hyperion.” 

i  “I  was  once  as  desperately  in  love,”  he  says  to  his  rejected 
friend,  “as  you  are  now%  and  went  through  all  the 

Delicious  deaths,  soft  exhalations 
Of  soul  :  dear  and  divine  annihilations, 

A  thousand  unknown  rites 
Of  joys  and  rarefied  delights. 

“I  adored  and  was  rejected.  ‘  You  are  in  love  with  certain 
attributes,’  said  the  lady.  ‘  Damn  your  attributes,  madam,’  said 
il, ‘I  know  nothing  about  attributes.’  ‘Sir,’  said  she,  wdth 
,  dignity,  ‘you  have  been  drinking.’  So  we  parted.  She  was 
!  married  afterwards  to  another,  who  knew’  something  about  attri- 
I  butes,  I  suppose.  I  have  seen  her  once  since  and  only  once.  She 

I  had  a  baby  in  a  yellow  gown . How  glad  I  am  she  did  not 

1  marry  me  !  ” 

If  the  truth  were  known  the  pleasantest  feature  of  first  love 
would  prove  to  be  its  memory.  It  must  be  an  exquisite  sensation 
to  see  the  image  of  the  w’oman  one  first  loved  appear  in  the  purple 
smoke  of  the  nocturnal  pipe;  to  re-live  in  fancy  “  the  days  that 
are  no  more,”  and  to  be  able  to  thank  Fate  that  things  are  as 
they  are. 


Charles  J.  Norris. 
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Of  the  many  tough  problems  that  face  the  British  Army  in  the 
near  future ,  that  of  the  adequate  provision  of  its  officers  threatens 
to  become  more  and  more  difficult  of  solution.  It  has  been  said 
quite  recently  by  a  distinguished  officer  that  %ve  shall  soon  find  it 
easier  to  recruit  the  rank  and  file  than  our  officers.  Some  fore¬ 
taste  of  what  may  be  expected  may  be  gathered  from  what  has 
already  occurred.  For  some  time  past  a  very  definite  dearth  has 
been  made  manifest  in  two  notable  branches  of  the  Service,  and 
the  fact  is  the  more  remarkable  in  that  it  entirely  upsets  all 
previous  experience.  Till  quite  lately  military  aspirants  were 
forthcoming,  and  in  any  quantity,  without  the  asking.  The  com¬ 
petitors  for  entrance  were  always  far  in  excess  of  the  number  of 
vacancies.  Drawbacks  and  disabilities  counted  as  nothing  against 
the  glamour  of  the  King’s  uniform  and  the  prospect  of  an  adven¬ 
turous  career.  Honour  and  glory,  a  certain  social  consideration, 
and  a  pleasant  life  in  the  long  intervals  of  serious  business,  more 
than  compensated  for  protracted  exile,  the  risk  of  lethal  climates, 
and  gunshot  wounds.  Now  the  situation  is  changing  rapidly. 
The  hitherto  unstinted  suj)ply  of  officers  has  been  very  appreciably 
checked;  temporary  shifts  are  being  applied,  and  may  mend 
matters  for  a  time,  but  the  evil  is  seemingly  deep-seated,  and  I 
there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  the  popularity  of  the  Army  f 
as  an  opening  for  youths  of  the  gentle  and  upper  middle-classes  k 
is  on  the  wane.  The  Army  is,  in  fact,  in  a  state  of  transition  as  f 
regards  officering  it ,  and  steps  calculated  to  put  things  on  a  I 
better  footing  are  essential.  We  must  take  stock  of  existing  | 
arrangements,  correct  them  where  they  are  faulty,  revise  our  | 
methods  offering  better  inducements,  and  in  future  avoid  the 
causes  that  have  produced  the  present  tendency  to  hold  aloof  from 
the  military  Service. 

It  will  be  both  interesting  and  instructive  to  ascertain  hov 
things  have  come  to  this  pass.  Two  principal  causes  have  com¬ 
bined  to  bring  the  Army  into  disfavour  as  a  profession  :  one  is 
the  long  course  of  depreciation  and  detraction  to  which  officers 
have  been  subjected  for  some  years  past ;  the  second  is  the  absence 
of  sufficient  stimulus  and  the  barrenness  of  adequate  reward. 
The  first  has  rankled  deep  in  the  minds  of  gallant  men  who  have  I 
been  at  all  times  lavish  of  their  best — their  rejiutations,  honour.  L 
lives — who  have  laboured  steadfastly  and  with  whole-souled  I 
devotion  against  all  odds,  ever  exposed  to  deadly  perils  in  the  ■ 
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performance  of  the  most  arduous  and  dangerous  tasks,  and  have 
been  too  often  ill  requited  or  misappreciated ,  or  even  roundly  con¬ 
demned.  The  second,  the  poor  guerdon,  the  miserable  pittance, 
doled  out  with  niggardly  hand  by  an  ungrateful  country,  has  at 
last  evoked  the  indignant  protests  of  those  who  repudiate  the 
miserly  recognition  of  trying  and  irksome  service.  Soldiering  is 
“  not  good  enough,”  if  I  may  use  the  common  phrase. 

We  have  been  slow  to  realise  how  serious  an  injury  was  done 
to  the  Army  by  the  hard  measure  meted  out  to  our  officers  at  the 
time  of  the  South  African  War.  No  doubt,  at  that  epoch  of 
supreme  stress  and  strain,  when  fierce  anxiety  and  many  grievous 
disappointments  stirred  the  nation  to  its  depths,  condemnatory 
criticism  rose  quickly  to  the  tongue.  A  scapegoat  was  demanded, 
and  sins  were  visited  at  once  on  the  nearest  at  hand.  But 
the  burthen  was  excessive  and  most  unfairly  imposed.  The 
echoes  of  those  stinging  censures,  too  hastily  deduced  from  im¬ 
perfect  knowledge  and  shouted  from  the  house-tops  with  incessant 
1  vituperative  clamour,  are  still  ringing  in  our  ears.  We  cannot 
I  readily  forget  the  hard  words,  the  cruel  phrases,  the  harsh  depre- 
!  ciatory  judgments  passed  freely  and  continually  upon  the  sorely- 
tried  victims  to  adverse  circumstance,  largely  the  playthings  of 
untoward  conditions  they  did  not  create  and  were  too  often 
powerless  to  control.  The  whole  character  and  quality  of  British 
officers  were  imimgned.  They  were  ”  stupid,”  their  mental 
calibre  was  deplorable ;  their  men  were  lions  led  by  asses ;  they 
had  no  brains  to  start  with,  and  were  at  no  pains  to  cultivate 
their  halting  intelligence.  Their  shortcomings  and  failures 
were  constantly  denounced.  They  never  took  their  profession 
“seriously  ”  ;  they  knew  nothing  of  their  business,  and  were  at 
no  pains  to  acquire  the  smallest  smattering  of  military  science. 
Their  tastes  and  predilections,  their  chief  object  in  life,  their 
chosen  employments,  all  lay  towards  frivolity  and  self-indulgence  ; 
sport  stood  first  with  them,  then  playing  of  games,  philandering, 
social  enjoyment.  This  distorted  picture,  so  grossly  exaggerated 
and  over-coloured,  painted  by  malevolent  and  unfriendly  hands, 
long  passed  current  as  a  faithful  presentment  of  the  British 
officer.  It  still  survives  in  the  minds  of  many  prejudiced 
observers,  and,  as  I  have  said,  the  damaging  results  have  not 
been,  and  will  not  be  easily  or  quickly,  removed.  We  have  here, 
I  in  truth,  a  fruitful  source  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  Army.  We 
can  understand  why  young  men  cease  to  be  attracted  by  it ;  why 
older  men  actually  serving  in  it  are  constantly  desirous  of  leaving 
it,  and  the  number  of  resignations  continually  increases ;  why 
parents  are  less  and  less  disposed  to  encourage  or  permit  their 
sons  to  join  a  profession  which  has  been  so  unjustly  decried. 
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The  formidable  indictment  laid  against  our  officers  was  never 
supported  really  by  trustworthy  evidence.  Yet  its  effect  was 
highly  mischievous,  and  the  evil  still  lingers.  It  is  never  easy 
to  catch  up  and  repel  calumny  when  it  has  the  start ;  mud  thrown 
recklessly  will  stick,  and  the  surface  below  seldom  regains  its 
pristine  purity.  I’et  a  categorical  denial  can  be  given  to  the  worst 
charges ;  they  can  be  and  have  been  disproved  up  to  the  hilt. 
It  will  be  well  to  take  the  most  important  seriatim,  and  dispose 
of  them  one  by  one.  How  far  was  the  epithet  “  stupid”  justi¬ 
fied,  how  far  is  it  right  to  characterise  their  mental  calibre  as 
low?  How  far  can  they  be  accused  of  despising  and  neglecting 
their  own  sp)ecial  business,  and  of  taking  no  interest  in  any 
forms  of  general  intellectual  culture?  It  may  be  asserted 
unhesitatingly  that  the  average  standard  of  intelligence  is  as 
high  among  military  officers  as  in  any  other  class  of  educated 
English  gentlemen.  Pace  the  prigs  and  professors  inclined  to 
overrate  their  academic  and  pedantic  standards,  the  Army  can 
show  many  who  have  come  to  the  front  in  varied  lines  of  know¬ 
ledge.  An  officer  lately  deceased.  Colonel  Leonard  Irby,  was  one 
of  the  first  authorities  on  British  ornithology.  Another,  Captain 
Day,  who  lost  his  life  in  South  Africa,  had  made  a  profound  study 
of  Oriental  music.  Officers  have  won  laurels  in  literature  as  his¬ 
torians,  romancists,  playwrights;  they  have  exhibited  on  the  line 
at  the  Academy ;  they  have  been  distinguished  in  scientific  pur¬ 
suits,  and  made  their  mark  in  the  higher  finance.  It  is  a  gross 
libel  to  call  them  ignorant  and  careless  of  their  own  professional 
work,  to  say  that  they  neglect  the  study  of  strategy  and  tactics, 
and  have  shown  neither  knowledge  nor  aptitude  in  applying  them 
in  the  field.  There  may  not  have  been  many  von  Moltkesonthe 
veldt :  great  strategists  are  not  wanted  in  the  lesser  walks  of 
leadership  :  but  numbers  of  officers,  especially  in  the  lower  ranks, 
proved  themselves  sound  tacticians,  and  we  have  the  authority  cf 
the  late  Colonel  Henderson — and  no  better  could  be  adduced— in 
siniport  thereof.  In  his  preface  to  the  book  recording  Count 
Sternberg's  experiences  of  the  Boer  War  he  bears  witness  to  the 
quick  insight  of  compiany  commanders  into  the  new  tactical  lessons 
dependent  on  improved  weapons,  and  the  ready  skill  with  which 
men  were  handled  in  widely  extended  formations  over  great  areas. 

Other  failings — some  accounted  inherent,  others  the  growth  of 
faulty  training  and  wrong  ideals — are  very  incorrectly  laid  at  the 
door  of  our  officers.  It  is  said  they  display  a  certain  flabbiness 
of  tone  leading  to  hesitation  in  action,  a  want  of  decision  and 
reluctance  to  accept  responsibility  in  grave  or  suddenly-arisen 
situations  of  great  moment.  No  doubt,  to  dry-nurse  subordinates 
overmuch,  to  keep  them  too  tightly  in  leading-strings,  is  rather 
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characteristic  of  our  military  methods,  but  it  is  contended  that  the 
vounger  officers  were  ready  enough  to  cut  themselves  adrift  and 
act  in  an  emergency  “on  their  own.”  Where  they  hung  back 
it  was  to  be  traced  to  the  system  and  not  to  personal  defect. 
After  all,  seniors  who  have  much  at  stake  may  be  excused  if 
thev  are  more  cautious  and  circumspect  than  the  more  reckless 
and  self-sufficient  youngster  who  has  not  yet  tasted  failure.  A 
defect  much  emphasised  was  a  lack  of  the  fighting  instinct,  but 
this  was  surely  a  wild  shot  that  went  very  wude  of  the  mark. 
To  be  backward  in  coming  to  close  quarters  with  an  enemy  has 
never  been  characteristic  of  British  officers,  men  proverbially 
“spoiling  for  a  scrap,”  and  their  eagerness  to  engage  more 
often  passes  into  a  fault  from  over-rashness.  They  belong  by 
every  tradition  to  the  ‘  ‘  come  on  ’  ’  rather  than  the  “go  on  ” 
school,  and  their  unhesitating  readiness  to  take  up  the  role  of 
leader  has  produced  followers  never  surpassed  in  the  records  of 
war. 

The  frank  acknowledgment  of  the  injustice  done  to  our  officers, 
and  their  tardy  rehabilitation  in  the  eyes  of  their  fellow-country¬ 
men,  may  go  far  towards  restoring  popularity  in  the  Army.  The 
second  cause  of  abstention  is  more  potent  and  less  readily  re¬ 
movable,  nor  is  there  much  hope  that  the  authorities  admit  the 
necessity  for  applying  a  remedy.  Everyone  knows  that  the  bait 
held  up  is  ludicrously  inadequate,  and  that  the  date  cannot  be 
far  distant  when  the  returns  made  for  services  rendered,  the 
payment  in  cash  and  kind,  the  rewards  immediate  and  prospective 
of  the  military  career,  must  undergo  radical  and  complete  change. 
Some  day,  soon,  officers  will  refuse  to  come  forward  unless  they 
are  offered  something  nearer  the  market  price  of  their  service. 
At  present  their  pay  is  the  merest  pittance;  “  less  than  what  I 
give  my  butler,”  said  Ijord  Wolseley,  with  indignant  sympathy 
for  his  ill-used  comrades.  The  present  rates  are  a  miracle  of 
meanness.  It  almost  passes  belief,  and  is  yet  an  incontrovertible 
fact,  that  they  are  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne. 
It  is  bad  enough  in  the  junior  grades,  where  a  few'  shillings  per 
diem  is  the  meagre  allowance  to  cover  unavoidable  outlay  upon 
costly  uniform  and  the  keeping  up  of  appearances ;  but  as  an 
officer  grows  in  rank  and  years,  when  possibly  he  has  married 
and  given  hostages  to  fortune,  he  finds  himself  really  on  a  starva¬ 
tion  wage,  although  his  contemporaries  in  other  lines  have  mostly 
got  themselves  into  good  positions  and  substantial  means  of 
livelihood.  The  colonel  of  a  battalion  and  officers  in  posts 
:  analogous  are  in  rccei))t  of  less  than  £400  a  year,  and  even  a 
I  maior-gencral’s  command  is  worth  little  more  than  twice  as 
much  to  him.  The  moderately  successful  barrister  or  doctor,  the 
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stockbroker,  the  financier  of  sorts,  the  litterateur  or  artist  who  has 
made  even  a  small  mark,  is  much  better  off  than  the  veteran 
soldier  of  five-and-twenty  years’  campaigning  service.  A  mis- 
taken  notion  prevails  that  the  officer  is  poor  because  he  is  extrava¬ 
gant  and  wasteful,  and  we  perpetually  hear  of  fresh  demands  for 
stringent  sumptuary  laws  directed  against  these  sybarites  leadinj: 
luxurious  lives,  dispensing  lavish  hospitalities  at  mess-table  in 
the  intervals  of  unlimited  polo  and  cricket.  Erroneous  ideas 
once  strongly  held  are  often  strangely  tenacious  with  us,  and 
people  who  have  got  it  into  their  heads  that  military  messes  are 
centres  of  prodigal  expenditure  (although  they  are,  as  a  rule,  wisely 
and  economically  governed),  are  too  slow  to  believe  that  the  cost  of 
daily  maintenance  in  an  average  British  regiment  compares 
favourably  with  that  of  any  body  of  young  men  at  the  university, 
on  King’s  shij)s,  or  in  City  life.  The  rate  may  be  higher  in  the 
cavalry,  where  officers  with  very  considerable  means  are  con¬ 
stantly  to  be  met  with,  but  orders  are  orders,  and  excessive 
expenditure  is  steadfastly  tabooed.  So  far  from  increasiin 
outlay,  the  congregate  existence  of  the  mess  on  co-operative 
princii)les  makes  distinctly  for  the  lessening  of  cost. 

Whatever  benefits  may  be  expected  to  accrue  from  the  greater 
consideration  in  which  our  officers  are  held,  and  the  material 
advantages  that  may,  indeed  must,  yet  be  extended  to  them,  it  is 
at  least  certain  that  the  process  of  amelioration  must  be  slow. 
Such  as  they  are  they  will  no  doubt  continue  to  be  for  some  time  to 
come,  only  shedding  their  imperfections,  retaining  their  best 
points,  developing  their  finer  and  more  estimable  traits.  They 
have  many  undeniable  excellences,  and  displayed  them  even 
when  most  roundly  abused.  The  deliberate  opinions  of  great 
soldiers,  speaking  out  of  the  fulness  of  knowledge  and  experience, 
are  quite  at  variance  with  the  hasty  judgments  of  shallow 
observers  too  readily  moved  to  find  fault.  “  The  officers  of  the 
British  regular  troops  are  the  finest  men  in  the  world,”  said  Lord 
\\'olseley  of  his  comrades,  when  giving  evidence  before  the  War 
Commission.  Lord  Roberts,  referring  more  particularly  to  regi¬ 
mental  officers,  has  said  that  “  so  far  as  my  experience  of  history 
goes,  the  general  standard  of  practical  knowledge,  of  devotion  to 
duty,  and  of  readiness  under  difficulties  was  at  least  as  high  (in 
ours)  as  in  any  army  which  I  have  known  or  of  which  I  have  read. 
A  certain  percentage  of  failures  in  war  is  inevitable,  but  anions 
the  subordinate  regimental  officers  in  South  Africa  it  was  extraor¬ 
dinarily  small.  It  was  seldom  that  they  displayed  any  want  of 
initiative,  and  their  knowledge  of  their  duties  in  the  field  left 
little  to  be  desired.”  We  may  contrast  this  generous  criticism 
from  a  past-master  in  the  art  with  the  complacent  sneers  of  the 
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prigs  and  professors  who  have  barely  passed  the  fringe  of  an 
abstruse  subject.  The  worst  blemishes  exhibited  by  our  officers 
have  not  been  spared  by  other  distinguished  soldiers.  Lord 
Kitchener  has  animadverted  upon  “  the  want  of  serious  study  of 
their  profession  by  officers  who  are,  I  think,  inclined  to  deal  too 
lightly  with  military  questions  of  moment.”  “  I  think,”  follows 
Lord  Kober ts  on  the  same  side ,  ‘  ‘  that  the  younger  officers  should 
take  their  profession  more  seriously,  and  be  better  able  to  in¬ 
struct  their  men  in  every  detail.”  Again,  Lord  Kitchener  is 
anxious  ”  they  should  be  trained  to  take  responsibility.  They 
should  be  induced  to  exercise  their  brains  and  to  strike  out  ideas 
for  themselves,  even  at  the  risk  of  making  mistakes,  rather  than 
to  stagnate  or  follow  the  dull  routine  which  at  present  affects  the 
officers  and  moulds  them  into  machines  of  very  limited  capacity. 
The  habit  of  acting  on  their  own  initiative  should  be  fostered 
among  officers  in  every  way.”  Sir  Henry  Colville  saw  no 
reason  why  our  younger  men  fresh  from  public  schools,  spirited, 
independent,  and  full  of  ideas,  should  not  be  encouraged  to  give 
them  free  vent,  and  praised,  not  blamed,  if  they  ventured  to  take 
a  line  of  their  own  when  faced  with  any  sudden  and  critical 
situation.  It  is  the  best  way  to  prevent  them  from  being  puppets 
with  no  personal  volition,  acting  only  when  others  pull  the  strings. 
Subordinate  leaders  when  being  trained,  and  siqiposed  to  be 
training  others  in  the  field,  have  been  too  commonly  reduced  to 
mere  ciphers,  incapable  of  acting  for  themselves,  directing 
or  controlling  others  in  independent  movements.  ”  Junior 
officers,”  General  Baden-Powell  insists,  ”  should  be  made  to  really 
command  their  unit,  however  small,  and  be  answerable  for  its 
efficiency  and  success.  They  will  thus  be  able  to  command  in 
any  isolated  position  or  in  crises.  The  large  majority  of  officers 
are  keen  enough  and  intelligent  enough,  but  want  to  be  given 
a  real  job  by  which  to  make  their  name  and  develop  their 
professional  interest.” 

We  have  here  set  forth  the  true  ideals  our  officers  should  keep 
in  view,  and  it  will  be  well  to  consider  how'  far  they  are  being 
pursued.  Everyone  who  knows  them  nowadays,  who  has  an 
opportunity  of  associating  with  or  becoming  intimately  ac- 
I  quainted  with  them  and  seeing  them  at  work,  will  have  been 
1  greatly  struck  with  the  marked  improvement  in  them.  Good  as 
j  they  always  were,  they  are  now  infinitely  better.  A  much  higher 
tone  prevails  throughout  the  Army ;  that  professional  interest  so 
desirable  to  cultivate  has  been  greatly  developed.  It  has  been 
noticed  that  they  take  a  much  more  serious  view  of  life,  are  more 
!  steady  and  circumspect  in  conduct.  ”  Eagging,”  never  more  than 
I  the  foolish  ebullition  of  ill-balanced  youthful  minds,  is  now  a 
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thing  of  the  past,  and  was  indeed  always  despised  and  condemn^  I ' 
by  the  general  sense  of  the  Service.  All  officers  are  anxious  to  v: 
study  the  scientific  side  of  their  business  and  give  much  thouob  E 
to  the  military  problems  of  the  hour.  The  old  reproach  ha« 
quite  exploded,  that  “  shop  ”  was  tabooed  at  mess  and  when  ther 
were  in  company — after  all  a  rather  venial  offence,  due  greatlvto  J 
native  shyness  and  a  horror  of  seeming  to  “  pose.”  They  have 


their  views  nowadays  and  can  express  very  sound  opinions  oe 
intricate  and  difficult  questions,  such  as  recruiting,  the  defence 
of  India ,  the  value  of  and  the  necessity  for  a  great  general  staf. 
Officers  are  eager  to  gain  proficiency  in  foreign  languages,  as  the 
long  list  of  those  who  have  qualified  as  interpreters  will  prove ;  ani 
in  recondite  languages  too.  Russian  has  been  especially  popular.  T 
and  the  facilities  recently  offered  by  the  War  Office  for  residence 
in  Japan  with  a  view  to  study  have  been  greedily  snapped  at  , 
Candidates  to  compete  for  entrance  to  the  Staff  College  con-  5 
stantly  increase  in  number,  and  the  enlarged  accommodation  pro¬ 
vided  at  Camberley  with  the  newly  created  Staff  College  for 
India  is  a  very  much  appreciated  boon.  Something  is  beinj 
done  towards  providing  professional  libraries  in  the  camps  anc 
out-garrisons,  good  lecturers  are  much  in  request,  and  the  best  in¬ 
formation  eagerly  sought  upon  matters  of  military  moment.  Com¬ 
petitions  for  prize  essays  always  secure  large  entries  ;  where  mean- 
permit,  continental  manoeuvres  attract  many  visitors;  the  tourh; 
agencies  book  many  travellers  to  make  the  round  of  European 
battlefields,  and  only  expense  checks  the  wider  inspection  of  Soutt 
Africa  and  ]\Ianchuria.  Of  a  truth  the  times  are  greatly  changel. 
The  schoolmaster  is  abroad  in  the  Army  :  education,  theoretical 
and  practical,  is  ever  in  full  swing  and  cheerfully  acquiesced  in; 
there  is  little  rest  from  morning  till  night  :  the  idle  and  tk 
faineant  have  no  sort  of  chance,  and  must  expect  to  be  dis¬ 
tanced  or  shelved.  It  can  no  longer  be  said  of  officers  (if  it  was 
ever  true)  that  they  put  off  their  uniforms  and  turn  their  backs 
on  their  business  after  a  brief  daily  sacrifice  to  the  duty  tky 
despise,  that  they  learn  nothing,  practise  nothing,  are  imperfectly 
trained  or  not  at  all.  The  picture  wms  always  a  caricature,  it 
would  be  now  a  monstrous  and  absurd  misrepresentation. 

False  opinions  long  current  are  tenacious  of  life,  and  it  may 
not  be  easy  to  correct  the  old  and  erroneous  impression  that  has 
for  years  obtained  of  the  average  British  officer.  We  are  apt 
to  conceive  of  him  as  a  gay,  careless  butterfly  perpetually  on  the 
wnng  between  camp  and  club  and  social  gathering,  an  empty- 
headed  dandy  and  a  devoted  man  of  pleasure.  Upon  the  surface 
no  doubt  it  looks  as  though  he  were  greatly  given  to  play,  hat 
we  must  not  forget  the  old  adage ,  and  it  is  no  less  true  that  some 
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I  of  the  hardest  workers  are  the  best  players.  Officers  have  always 
been  foremost  in  sports  and  games — famous  cricketers,  champion 
polo  players  and  racket  players,  fine  riders,  steeplechase  winners, 
and  in  the  first  flight  in  the  hunting  field.  In  no  other  army  in  the 
world  could  such  a  number  of  good  horsemen  have  been  turned 
I  out  as  in  South  Africa  to  officer  the  swarms  of  mounted  troops 
^  without  whom  the  Boer  War  would  never  have  been  brought  to 
an  end.  No  greater  mistake  could  be  made  than  to  discourage 

(and  discredit  those  sporting  tastes  and  love  of  a  free,  open-air  life 
that  develop  the  highest  qualities  of  active  leadership,  quickness 
of  eye,  readiness  of  hand,  prompt  decision  of  character ;  and,  de¬ 
spite  their  detractors,  they  have  exhibited  these  hitherto,  and  in  no 
small  degree.  Common  sense  we  must  earnestly  hope  will  con- 
I  tinue  to  approve  of  those  practices  which  are  in  their  way  quite 
as  essential  as  the  constant  poring  over  text-books  and  the 


!  interminable  study  of  theory  so  persistently  recommended  by  the 
academic  purists,  who  would  make  our  officers  pale-faced,  specta¬ 
cled,  round-shouldered  pedants  who  have  spent  long  hours 
at  the  desk  and  in  the  closet.  An  estimate  passed  by  one  of 
these  upon  a  very  distinguished  South  African  soldier  who  had 
done  great  things  in  the  field  may  be  quoted  in  point.  “  So-and- 
so?  ”  said  our  critic,  who  had  all  the  precedents  and  dry-as-dust 
;  I  facts  of  military  science  at  his  fingers’  ends.  “  Oh,  he’s  a  mere 
[  leader  of  men  !  ’  ’ 

]  The  most  hopeful  sign  for  the  future  in  our  Army  is  the  general 

j  diffusion  among  our  officers  of  the  desire  to  qualify  and  show  up 

I  well  in  their  business.  It  has  characterised  all  classes  of  them, 

i]  although  from  causes  given  it  is  at  this  present  moment  weaken- 

.  I  ing  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  upon  the  wane.  Till  lately  some  of 
the  hardest-working  and  most  enthusiastic  among  them  were  to 
be  found  in  the  so-called  corps  d’ elite.  Guardsmen  and  cavalry- 
jj  men  yield  to  none  in  painstaking  efforts  to  improve  themselves 
•3  j  and  acquire  knowledge ;  they  freely  come  forward  for  service  in 
jy  I  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  are  to  be  met  with  in  positions  of 
It  ‘  great  trust  and  are  qualifying  for  high  command  everywhere 
i;  s  from  the  Niger  to  Gondokoroo,  disciplining  and  leading  alien 
;  races  as  no  other  officers  have  ever  done.  Nowadays  all  cate- 
jT  gories  of  officers  deserve  high  commendation  regimentally.  All 
,33  alike  have  risen  worthily  to  the  new  and  somewhat  irksome 
,p;  demands  made  ujxon  them  by  modern  ideas.  The  officer  to-day 
chief  instructor  of  his  men,  as  a  rule  fully  competent,  well 
ty.||  grounded  himself  and  possessing  unwearied  patience  in  impart- 
ace  I*  '“g  knowledge.  The  close  relations  that  grow  up  between  teacher 
but  ■  pupil  are  forging  more  and  more  tightly  the  bonds  between 
,[i3ei  officer  and  private  man. 
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Very  marked  progress  ahead  has  been  made  in  the  scientific 
corps,  and  especially  in  the  Eoyal  Artillery.  The  garrison  gunner 
has  jumped  easily  into  the  first  place  as  the  representative  of 
armed  science.  He  exhibits  the  highest  military  intelligence; 
his  horizon  is  unlimited;  he  controls,  designs,  invents,  and  in  1 
this  last  there  can  be  no  finality ;  we  look  to  him  to  choose  and  I 
recommend  the  best  models  for  manufacture,  to  produce  ! 
the  most  perfect  man-slaying  machines.  He  must  be  a  master  of 
the  mechanical  arts,  a  sound  mathematician,  an  expert  in  “bal¬ 
listics,”  an  authority  on  powder,  projectiles,  explosives.  He 
must  be  a  “  live  ”  man,  of  brilliant  parts,  who  will  be  called  to  | 
high  functions  and  has  a  fine  future  before  him  if  he  manages  him¬ 
self  aright.  His  superior  status  as  an  artilleryman  is  recognised  by 
authority,  for  he  is  paid  better  than  his  comrades  of  the  mounted 
branches  of  artillery,  and  this  increases  his  importance  and  raises 
him  in  their  and  his  own  opinion.  He  stands  first  nowadays  as  the 
highest  type  of  artilleryman,  and  we  have  thus  a  reversal  of  the 
standard  of  excellence.  But  the  “  horse  gunner,”  once  the  show 
man,  the  picked  man,  the  chief  glory  of  “  the  regiment,”  has  still 
a  magnificent  rdle,  and,  with  the  steady  advance  in  the  weight 
and  range  of  his  weapons,  will  continue  to  perform  it  with  all 
the  gallantry  and  effectiveness  of  old.  He  is  perhaps  actuated 
with  higher  ambitions  than  when  most  anxious  to  emulate  the 
finest  achievements  of  cavalry,  and  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  the 
old  story  told  against  the  horse  artilleryman  who  protested  that 
his  battery  could  go  anywhere  and  at  any  pace  “if  it  wasn’t  that 
we  had  to  drag  these  abominable  guns  behind  us.” 

The  question  of  staff  officers,  their  selection,  training,  and  or¬ 
ganisation,  has  been  much  before  the  public  of  late,  and  very  con¬ 
flicting  opinions  are  held  upon  the  best  methods  of  securing  good 
men  for  this  important  service.  An  improvement  in  quality  is 
deemed  necessary,  and  the  need  is  emphasised  on  the  grounds  that 
the  staff  system  in  South  Africa  was  disappointing  and  left  much  to 
be  desired.  Where  it  failed  most  w’as  that  it  ran  short,  and  that, 
as  in  many  other  directions,  the  supply  could  not  possibly  equal 
the  demand,  as  was  inevitable  under  the  conditions  w'hen  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  force  w^as  rapidly  expanded  to  nearly  ten  times 
its  original  size.  At  the  outset  there  were  staff  officers  and 
enough  of  the  very  best  description,  and  it  is  manifestly  unfair 
to  judge  the  select  few  by  the  shortcomings  of  the  ill-trained  and 
imperfect  lot  of  “  pick-ups,”  as  they  were  called,  drawm  in  anyhow 
from  anywhere,  to  fill  the  yawning  gaps  in  the  huge  army  so 
rapidly  gathered  together.  Looking  to  the  future  the  same 
failure  may  be  expected,  if  not  to  the  same  extent.  A  large 
reserve  of  educated  staff  officers  should  be  on  hand  at  the  next 
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great  crisis,  for  a  larger  quantity  of  raw  material  is  being  passed 
through  the  mill.  Many  more  officers  trained  for  the  staff  will 
be  stored,  so  to  speak,  in  the  regimental  cadres,  and  available,  of 
course,  at  the  expense  of  the  several  units;  but  then,  staff 
duties  are  commonly,  but  not  always  rightly,  supposed  to  have 
the  preference.  There  were  no  doubt  errors  and  defects  in  the 
latest  staff  methods,  and  the  want  of  the  ancient  branch  of  the 
quartermaster-general  was  seriously  felt ;  but  the  fault  was  in 
the  system  and  not  with  the  individuals,  some  of  whom  were 
undeniably  excellent  staff  officers.  It  is  early  days  to  speak  of 
the  changes  tentatively  introduced  for  the  performance  of  staff 
duties— the  separation  of  the  higher  work  of  counsel  and  superior 
control  from  the  details  of  administrative  routine  which  is  being 
tried  at  the  principal  centres  of  command — but  it  is  certain  that 
the  experiment  is  in  the  hands  of  a  body  of  earnest  and  intelligent 
officers  who  do  not  intend  to  let  it  fail. 

A  great  movement  is  now  on  foot,  warmly  advocated  and 
pushed,  which  aims  at  the  regeneration  of  our  higher  staff  and 
the  creation  of  a  great  school  of  generalship,  through  which  the 
I  most  capable  commanders  may  be  evolved,  by  bringing  on  the 
most  promising,  step  by  step  as  their  competence  is  more  and 
more  established,  until  a  monopoly  is  given  to  the  men  of  brains 
and  approved  ability  in  war.  This  is  on  the  lines  of  the  great 
general  staff  of  the  Germans,  but  going  beyond  them,  for,  while 
von  Moltke  saw  his  advantage  in  utilising  the  services  of  his 
general  staff  to  the  full  as  such,  it  did  not  furnish  all  the  superior 
commanders,  as  is  strongly  urged  upon  us.  If  we  carry  out  the 
scheme  suggested  we  may  establish  a  higher  standard  of  excel¬ 
lence,  but  we  shall  not  necessarily  secure  a  galaxy  of  Napoleons. 
Tests  that  are  mainly  academic  will  not  invariably  provide  for 
the  survival  of  the  fittest ;  there  is  but  one  supremely  satisfactory 
proof  of  the  rare  gift  of  generalship,  and  that  is  its  actual  tangible 
demonstration  before  the  enemy. 


Arthur  Griffiths. 


THE  EDUCATION  DIFFICULTY:  CANNOT  CHURCH-  I 
MEN  AND  NONCONFOKMISTS  AGEEE?  " 

PREFATORY  NOTE. 

The  main  lines  of  the  Owens  College  scheme  of  suggestions  are  as  f 
follows  ; — 

1.  The  dual  system  is  abolished.  Owners  of  voluntary  schools  receive 

rent  or  compensation.  There  are  to  be  no  tests  for  teachers,  but  religious  ■ 
needs  must  be  regarded  in  their  allocation.  I 

2.  The  more  serious  objections  to  undenominational  Bible  teaching  are  I 

removed.  It  is  managed  by  an  Advisory  Board  of  managers  competent  to  I 
manage  it,  and  taught  by  teachers  qualified  to  teach  it.  v 

3.  The  more  serious  objections  to  denominational  teaching  are  removed.  ■ 

It  is  given  in  school  hours  under  the  management  and  at  the  expense  of  I 
denominational  Boards,  non-controversially  and  at  the  demand  of  the  B 
parents.  ■ 

4.  Similar  security  is  given  for  the  religious  instruction  of  pupil  teachers  p 

and  scholars  in  secondary  schools.  I 

The  reopening  of  the  education  question  to  which  the  Liberal  1 
party  is  pledged  is  a  more  serious  matter  than  it  is  generally  sup-  || 
posed  to  be.  Not  only  is  the  nation  profoundly  divided  as  to  its 
educational  ideals,  but  there  is  involved  in  some  of  these  differences  \ 
the  whole  question  of  authority,  the  authority  of  the  Bible  and  of  | 
the  Church,  the  authority  of  the  State  and  of  the  parent.  To  * 
find  a  parallel  to  the  task  which  confronts  us  we  must  go  back 
to  the  generation  which  was  contemporary  with  Luther  and  with 
More,  and  w'hich  saw  the  fall  of  Wolsey  and  the  ascendancy  of 
the  sinister  genius  of  Thomas  Cromwell.  Passive  resistance  is 
not  an  absurdity ;  it  is  a  portent  and  a  danger  signal.  We  shall  ^ 
not  avoid  a  terrible  schism  in  our  national  life  unless  we  make  up  I 
our  minds,  after  our  national  manner,  to  a  compromise,  content 
to  be  illogical  if  only  we  can  avoid  exasperating  any  con-  ! 
siderable  section  of  the  community  to  the  degree  at  which  good 
men  ask  themselves  whether  the  State  has  not  forfeited  its  claim 
upon  their  whole-hearted  loyalty.  The  situation  is  singularly 
complex,  and  does  not  admit  of  short  and  easy  remedies.  Each 
side  must  make  up  its  mind  as  to  wEat  it  really  wants  and  really 
fears,  and  endeavour  to  secure  the  one  and  protect  itself  against 
the  other  at  the  cost  of  concessions  on  the  points  which  it 
regards  as  of  minor  importance.  Such  a  concordat  is,  I  am 
convinced,  by  no  means  impracticable.  If  there  are  some  deep 
differences  of  view  lying  behind  our  educational  difficulty,  there 
are  no  two  sections  of  the  nation  which  are  more  profoundly  united 
in  their  sympathies  and  presuppositions  than  the  great  mass  of 
earnest  Churchmen  and  the  great  mass  of  earnest  Noncon- 
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formists.  An  effective  and  lasting  educational  concordat,  what¬ 
ever  form  it  may  assume ,  will  not  be  the  work  of  politicians  nor  a 
bargain  arranged  by  wire  pullers,  but  the  expression  of  those  fun¬ 
damental  convictions  which,  forgotten  by  opportunists  and  con¬ 
troversialists,  still  subsist  as  our  common  Christian  heritage. 

An  instance  of  this  fundamental  unity  of  sympathy  and  pre¬ 
supposition  is  supplied  by  one  of  the  problems  which  underlie 
the  education  question— the  vast  problem  of  the  relative  duties 
of  the  State  and  of  the  family.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  our 
English  Christendom  is  confronted  with  an  attack  of  a  most 
serious  description  upon  the  permanence  of  marriage  and  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  family  as  an  institution.  Economic  and  legal 
influences  have  already  done  much  to  weaken  the  cohesion  of  our 
homes.  Impatience  of  restraint  has  inspired  a  crusade  against 
the  marriage  law.  Continental  socialists  are  telling  us  that  the 
family  is  an  institution  inconsistent  with  their  schemes  and 
ideals.  Nonconformists,  it  goes  without  saying,  feel  as  Church¬ 
men  on  these  points.  I  am  convinced,  therefore,  that  they  will 
feel,  as  strongly  as  Churchmen,  the  need  for  insisting  on  the 
educational  rights  of  parents,  when  they  realise  that  nationalised 
education  is  an  experiment  in  socialism.  No  family  right  or 
responsibility  can  be  deemed  more  sacred  than  the  duty  of  the 
father  in  the  matter  of  his  son’s  education.  Socialism  has  raised 
the  question  of  parental  authority.  Here  is  a  test  case. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  a  majority  of  parents  take  no  effective 
interest  in  the  religious  education  of  their  children,  but  it  is  also 
true  that  the  religious  subjects  interest  them  more  than  any  other. 
If  the  number  who  have  ideas  about  religious  education  is  small 
it  must  be  remembered  that,  as  the  Hebrew  prophets  saw,  social 
regeneration  is  always  through  “  the  remnant.”  It  is,  as  of 
old,  the  small  minority  who  ”  save  the  city.”  The  interest  w'hich 
a  tenth  of  the  parents  take  in  the  higher  side  of  their  children’s 
education  is,  beyond  all  comparison,  our  most  valuable  educational 
asset.  To  assert  the  rights  of  such  parents  is  not  to  ignore  the 
rights  of  the  State.  No  subject  must  be  admitted  into  the  curri¬ 
culum  of  a  State  school  which  is  detrimental  to  sound  education 
and  good  citizenship,  and  no  instruction  which  is  not  positively 
conducive  to  these  ends  must  be  charged  upon  the  public  purse. 
We  must  admit  the  entire  reasonableness  of  the  demand  of  the 
Congregationalists  that  the  interests  of  the  State  must  not  be 
subordinated  to  those  of  any  denomination.  There  need  be  no 
controversy  on  any  of  these  points.  Let  the  responsibilities  of 
parents  be  asserted  with  the  greatest  moderation,  and  with  in¬ 
sistence  on  all  reasonable  safeguards ;  but  let  it  also  be  understood 
that  until  they  are  recognised  our  education  system  will  be  built 
upon  sand,  and  the  religious  difficulty  will  endure. 
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It  is  essential  to  my  purpose  that  I  should  state  somewhat  | 
fully  my  reasons  for  dissatisfaction  with  the  type  of  religious  ^ 
teaching  usually  given  in  provided  schools.  In  the  first  place, 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  amply  justified  in  describing  the  claim  that 
it  is  “undenominational”  as  a  “popular  imposture.”  It  is  an 
imposture  if  only  because  it  conveys  the  suggestion  that  such  teach¬ 
ing  does,  if  not  equal  justice,  at  any  rate  equal  injustice,  to  the 
various  sections  of  the  community.  A  moment’s  consideration 
will  show  that  it  is  more  unfair  to  Eomanists  than  to  Anglicans, 
more  unfair  to  the  latter  than  to  parents  who  do  not  desire 
their  children  to  receive  instruction  in  religious  formularies,  and 
more  unfair  to  Churchmen  and  Nonconformists  than  to  that  large 
section  of  the  community  which  is  vaguely  Christian  by  pro¬ 
fession,  and  genuinely  unsectarian  in  practice.  Perhaps  we 
Churchmen  have  insisted  too  much  on  the  second  of  these  in¬ 
equalities  and  too  little  upon  the  third.  We  have  not  been  at 
sufficient  pains  to  make  it  clear  that  the  most  serious  objections 
to  the  municipalisation  of  religious  teaching  are  objections  which 
are  just  as  valid  for  the  minds  of  Nonconformists  as  they  are 
for  our  own. 

In  the  second  place,  I  would  point  out  that  the  character  of 
“undenominational”  teaching  has  changed  since  1871.  It  was 
then  understood  that  there  would  be  taught  in  the  Board  Schools 
the  truths  held  in  common  by  the  Church  of  England,  and  the 
large  Nonconformist  bodies,  and  by  teachers  of  the  type  which 
then  prevailed,  a  type  trained  in  denominational  colleges  and  in 
voluntary  schools.  Such,  at  any  rate,  was  the  compromise  agreed 
upon  by  Mr.  Samuel  Morley  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  when  the 
London  School  Board  was  formed.  Though  unfair  to  Churchmen 
in  certain  respects,  it  went  far  to  secure  the  religious  character 
of  the  schools,  and,  at  any  rate,  saved  the  principle  of  definite 
religious  teaching.  Not  a  few  Churchmen  welcomed  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  an  alliance  with  Nonconformists,  and  as  a  body,  though 
we  strongly  protested  in  Parliament  against  the  Cowper-Temple 
clause,  we  determined  to  make  the  best  of  the  Act.  Such  a  con¬ 
cordat  could  not  last  and  has  not  lasted.  It  had  no  safeguards, 
and  the  character  of  the  religious  instruction  given  under  it  was 
bound  to  deteriorate  as  the  old  traditions  gradually  died  out. 
The  change  at  a  crucial  point  is  described  by  Dr.  Dale  and  the 
other  signatories  of  the  minority  report  of  the  Eoyal  Commission 
of  1886.  “  We  are  told,”  they  wrote,  “  that  there  was  a  time 

when  a  considerable  number  of  earnest  men  and  women  regarded 
teaching  mainly  as  a  religious  work.  ...  In  our  opinion  teach¬ 
ing  is  likely  to  be  regarded  less  and  less  as  a  religious  vocation, 
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and  more  and  more  as  an  ordinary  profession.”  The  effect  of  this 
change  in  the  character  of  the  teachers  was  bound  to  have  a  pro¬ 
found  effect  upon  the  religious  teaching  given  in  our  Board 
Schools.  The  late  head-master  of  Marlborough  in  his  valuable 
book,  Religious  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools  fp.  13),  describes 
the  teacher  who  takes  up  his  divinity  lesson  with  some  uneasiness, 
and  ‘‘instinctively  takes  refuge  in  Jewish  history,  geography, 
scenery,  and  antiquities.”  ‘‘  Such  teaching  has  little  to  do 
with  religion;  it  does  not  stir  the  heart  or  affect  conduct.”  Dr. 
Bell  points  out  that  the  evil  is  not  diminished  but  much  increased 
by  the  ordinary  type  of  religious  examination.  ‘‘  Ecligious  teach¬ 
ing  is  often  degraded  to  the  level  of  unintelligent  history  teach¬ 
ing.”  A  boy  or  girl  might  pass  through  a  three  years’  course 
and  get  full  marks  on  these  papers,  and  have  no  connected  ideas 
about  the  personality  of  Jesus,  the  special  character  of  His 
teaching,  the  purpose  of  His  coming,  the  broad  outlines  of  His 
life,  &c.”  {ib.,  p.  84).  Another  headmaster.  Archdeacon  Wilson, 
has  said  :  ‘‘  The  facts  and  history  are  under  a  few  school  boards 
admirably  taught ;  but  even  this  is  a  happy  accident ;  it  cannot 
be  provided  for,  and  it  is  far  from  general.  Moreover,  that  is  not 
the  same  thing  as  teaching  the  Christian  faith — spirit,  faith  and 
religion.”  (Charge,  1898.  Fargie.)^ 

The  force  of  these  criticisms  cannot  be  appreciated  unless  it 
is  remembered  that  in  matters  of  religion  a  suppressio  veri  is 

(1)  The  aggressively  unorthodox  tendencies  of  the  new  undenominationalism 
were  illustrated  in  the  presidential  address  of  the  president  of  the  N.U.T.,  at 
Llandudno.  In  the  course  of  a  long  attack  on  the  value  of  definite  religious 
beliefs,  he  said  :  “  We  are  irrevocably  committed  to  a  Christian  civilisation,  and 
the  Bible  has  been,  is,  and  will  be,  in  a  deep  sense  the  moral  handbook  of  our 
race.  Our  ideal  of  character  is  the  Christian  ideal.  At  any  rate,  if  we  desire  a 
child  to  become  a  good  Christian  citizen,  it  is  impossible  to  exclude  Christian 
ideas  of  character,  and  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  say  that  the  only  book  which 
you  must  not  use  in  your  teaching  is  the  most  important  moral  handbook  known. 
If  we  wish  to  develop  moral  character,  the  best  way  to  do  it  is  to  bring  the 
child  under  the  inspiration  of  great  examples.  Now,  the  highest  and  most 
universal  of  these  is  Jesus  Christ.  Therefore,  a  syllabus  of  moral  instruction 
must  culminate  in  a  study  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus.  This  does  not  mean 
making  the  Bible  an  infallible  standard,  but  using  it  as  displaying  the  best  and 
most  inspiring  example  of  moral  character  within  our  reach.  Now,  the  State 
can  properly  go  as  far  as  that,  and  to  me  it  is  inconceivable  that  any  one  who 
desires  to  see  and  make  good  citizens,  who  loves  his  country,  and  would, 
therefore,  be  glad  to  see  this  conflict  ended,  can  raise  any  reasonable  objection 
to  this  solution”  (School  Guardian,  April  29th,  p.  365).  This  is  precisely  the 
teaching  of  the  reformed  Hindooism  which  Anglican  and  Nonconformist  mis¬ 
sionaries  find  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  India. 
Indeed,  it  falls  below  it,  for  the  teaching  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj  is  definitely 
theistic,  and  includes  the  duty  of  prayer.  We  should  know  better  where  we 
were  if  Mr.  John  had  substituted  for  his  two  columns  of  attack  upon  theology 
plain  answers  to  the  following  three  questions  :  Are  the  Resurrection  narratives 
to  be  taught  ?  Are  they  to  be  taught  as  having  some  bearing  on  the  lives  of  tho 
children?  Are  they  to  be  taught  by  teachers  who  do  not  believe  that  Christ 
rose  from  the  dead? 
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often  a  very  effective  suggestio  falsi.  The  Royal  Commis-  f 
sion  of  1886  report  that  “It  is  impossible  to  have  negative  1 
positions  which  have  not  their  positive  side.  .  .  .  Thus  for  chil¬ 
dren  to  attend  day  schools  in  which  no  religious  teaching  was  ' 
given  .  .  .  would  leave  the  impression  upon  the  child’s  mind 
that  religion  was  a  thing  of  inferior  moment  to  the  secular  teach¬ 
ing.”  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  the  Church  I 
Missionary  Society  in  its  2,546  schools.  The  regulations  of  the 
Society  admit  the  force  of  the  argument  against  compulsory  re¬ 
ligious  teaching,  but  yet  require  it,  inasmuch  as  “to  make  it 
optional  would  convey  to  the  scholars  a  false  notion  as  to  what 
education  is.”  The  undenominational  teaching  of  the  old  type 
in  this  way  minimised,  by  implication,  the  value  in  the  religious 
life  of  worship  and  church  membership.  It  introduced  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  a  know’ledge  of  a  book,  rather  than  into  a  life  and  a  bro¬ 
therhood.  But  the  erroneous  suggestions  of  the  new  undenomina- 
tionalism  are  far  more  serious ;  it  undermines  not  only  Church- 
manship  but  Christianity.  To  teach  the  Gospels  and  not  the 
Gospel,  to  enter  the  Holy  of  Holies  and  not  take  off  the  shoes, is 
to  dethrone  Christ  and  to  substitute  for  faith  in  Him  a  tepid 
theism,  an  emasculated  morality,  or  even  a  thinly  veiled  secu¬ 
larism. 

That  an  electorate  which  includes  men  of  all  beliefs  and  of 
none  would  injure  the  cause  of  Christian  truth  when  it  usurped  the 
functions  of  the  Church  is  a  thesis  which  a  writer  who  is  appealing 
to  Nonconformists  need  not  elaborate  further.  This  new  Eras- 
tianism  is  as  inconsistent  with  their  Church  principles  as  it  is 
with  those  of  the  Tractarians.  Mr.  Gladstone  expressed  Non¬ 
conformist  sentiment  no  less  than  his  own  when  he  wrote  “  Foul 
fall  the  day  when  the  persons  of  this  world  shall,  on  whatever 
pretext,  take  into  their  uncommissioned  hands  the  manipulation 
of  the  religion  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  The  State  labouring  in 
its  owm  domain  is  a  great,  nay ,  a  venerable  object ;  so  is  the  family. 
These  are  the  organic  units  constitutive  of  human  societies. 
Let  the  family  transgress  and  usurp  the  functions  of  the  State; 
its  transgressions  will  be  short.  .  .  but  the  State  is  the  master  of 
all  coercive  means.  ...  If  the  State  should  think  proper  to  frame 
new  creeds  ....  we  have  no  remedy  except  such  as  may  lie 
among  the  resources  of  the  providence  of  God.  It  is  fair  to  add 
that  the  State  in  this  matter  is  beset  by  severe  temptations ;  the 
vehicle  through  w^hich  these  temptations  will  work  will  probably, 
in  this  country,  at  least,  be  supplied  by  popular  education  ”  (Later 
Gleanings,  p.  302). 

To  those  who  in  despair  would  secularise  education  I  can  only 
reply  that  education  is  to  a  Christian  a  cure  of  souls,  and  that  the 
State  has  no  more  right  to  make  the  pastorate  of  the  Church 
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impossible  than  it  has  the  right  to  prescribe  or  proscribe  her 
worship.  If  the  rejoinder  be  made  that  the  Church  can  exercise 
her  educational  pastorate  through  her  Sunday  schools  I  reply  that 
the  Sunday  school  is  an  admirable  institution,  but  that  its  influ¬ 
ence  is  incomparably  less  than  that  of  the  day  school.  Adequate 
skilled  teaching  is  not  and  cannot  be  given  in  it  even  to  the  small 
proportion  of  children  who  attend  regularly  and  punctually.  Fur¬ 
ther,  the  Sunday  school  fails  just  where  it  is  most  needed.  It  is 
very  difficult  for  an  ordinary  teacher  to  give  a  lesson  to  scholars, 
the  more  intelligent  of  whom  have  never  heard  of  David  or  St. 
Peter,  and  have  no  idea  where  Jerusalem  is.  Moreover,  there  are 
real  grounds  for  anticipating  that  the  secularisation  of  our  day 
schools  would  seriously  injure  Sunday  school  attendance.  It  was 
so  in  Australia,  and,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  Protestants  who 
had  supported  the  measure,  it  wms  so  in  Paris.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  has  pointed  out,  “  It  is  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  coincidence  that  Lancashire,  so  strong  in  her 
Sunday  schools,  has  been  equally  tenacious  of  her  voluntary 
schools  ”  {Pastors  and  Teachers,  new  preface).  I  have  argued 
for  the  pastorate  in  the  Church,  but  I  must  not  be  misunderstood. 
No  religious  body  in  the  land  has  any  locus  standi  in  the  matter 
whatsoever.  The  Church  only  acts  in  loco  parentis.  I  claim  no 
more  than  this  ;  that  if  a  wnrking  man  desires  a  Christian  edu¬ 
cation  for  his  son  (and  this  carries  wdth  it  the  supervision  of  his 
Church)  it  is  just  to  him  and  advantageous  to  both  the  child  and 
the  State  that  his  wishes  should  as  far  as  possible  be  respected. 
It  would  be  insane  to  destroy  his  educatiorial  liberty  lest  advantage 
should  accrue  to  some  religious  body  as  its  bye-product.  The 
religious  bodies  do  not  deserve  ill  of  the  State ,  but  rather  the  con¬ 
trary.  The  religious  neutrality  of  the  State  must  not  become  an 
irreligious  attitude  of  jealousy,  suspicion,  and  ill-w'ill. 

I  believe  that  I  am  expressing  the  view  of  by  far  the  largest 
part  of  the  seriously-minded  working  men  when  I  say  that 
all  religious  teaching  should  tend  to  make  the  scholar  a  wor¬ 
shipping  member  of  a  religious  community.  The  working  classes 
are  to  the  last  degree  casual  and  irregular  in  the  matter  of  their 
religious  observances,  and  very  indifferent  to  denominational  dis¬ 
tinctions,  but  they  are  not  at  all  without  perception  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  which  their  children  may  derive  from  close  association 
'vith  a  Christian  congregation.  Let  me  quote  the  wnrds  of  a  Man¬ 
chester  layman  who  is  exceptionally  experienced  in  social  work 
in  large  cities,  and  who  confesses  to  have  been  influenced  at  the 
'lutset  of  his  career  by  a  strong  anti-ecclesiastical  bias  :  “  T  have 
learnt  that  nearly  the  whole  of  what  measure  of  moral  health  the 
community  possesses  is  the  direct  or  indirect  effect  of  the  persons 
^hoare  members  of  religious  organisations.  ...  I  am  convinced 
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that  of  all  the  good  gifts  which  the  elementary  school  can  make 
to  the  child  and  to  the  community  through  him ,  the  best  of  all 
is  giving  him  religious  training  and  making  him  a  good  membei 
of  a  church  or  chapel  ”  (Mr.  T.  C.  Horsfall,  Reforms  Needed,  h 
pp.  42,  43).  In  Lancashire  almost  all  working  men  would 
acknowledge  that  this  is  true. 

To  sum  up,  in  protesting  against  the  monopoly  which  is  claimed 
for  municipalised  Bible  teaching,  the  Church  of  England  is  only 
claiming  that  if  religious  teaching  is  to  be  given  at  all,  it  must  be 
given  with  sincerity  and  thoroughness,  and  in  a  way  which  will 
not  conflict  with  the  views  of  religious  parents.  As  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  has  insisted,  it  must  be  given  “genuinely  and 
effectively.”  There  is  a  growing  tendency  for  it  to  be  given 
in  a  way  which  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  and  this  tendency 
concerns  Nonconformists  and  Churchmen  equally.  We  hold  for 
the  most  part  the  same  convictions.  We  try  to  serve  the  same 
Master.  We  are  confronted  by  the  same  dangers.  Cannot  we 
make  common  cause  and,  to  a  large  extent,  at  any  rate,  work 
together  in  this  matter  ?  I  know  very  well  the  immense  irritation 
which  has  been  caused  by  the  wrongheaded  or  crudely-worded 
“church  teaching”  which  is  occasionally  given  in  non-provided 
schools.  Yet  all  the  authenticated  instances  put  together  would 
probably  do  less  harm  than  such  a  statement  as  was  made  by  the 
respected  teacher  of  an  important  Board  school  in  the  hearing  of  a 
friend  of  mine  and  before  all  the  scholars  :  “If  Christ  had  been 
the  Son  of  God  He  would  have  come  down  from  the  cross.” 

III. 

On  what  lines  are  we  most  likely  to  be  able  to  construct  a  com¬ 
promise?  Old  shoes  are,  as  a  rule,  the  most  comfortable,  but  it 
may  be  doubted  w'hether  the  much-cobbled  dual  system  will  stand 
another  patch.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Lathbury  and  the  group  of 
Liberal  High  Churchmen  who  have  urged  upon  Churchmen  that 
they  should  accept  unification  upon  conditions,  but  I  entirely 
dissent  from  their  scheme,  which  is  that  the  Cowper-Temple 
clause  should  be  repealed  and  the  denominations  be  entitled  to 
make  the  best  arrangements  they  can  for  the  religious  educatioi: 
of  the  children.  The  scheme  is  simple  and  easily  intelligible,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  it  sacrifices  everything  to  a  single  principle,  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  religious  equality.  But  it  is  too  simple  to  work.  If 
are  tied  down  to  a  solution  of  the  religious  difficulty  which  can  k 
explained,  while  he  is  smoking  a  single  cigarette,  to  a  Sadducee, 
who  is  merely  bored  with  the  problem ,  well  and  good ;  I  have  no 
more  to  say.  But  if  we  are  to  regard  the  matter  as  serious,  I  vould 
point  out  that  the  scheme  is  open  to  the  following  objections 
(1)  It  ignores  the  distinction  between  religious  education  and 
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religions  instruction.  It  places  the  latter  in  a  watertight  com¬ 
partment  by  itself,  and  shows  forgetfulness  of  the  fact  that  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  Churchman  the  Christian  tone  of  the  school 
is  as  important  as  the  denominational  teaching  which  is  given  in  it. 
“The  method  of  dichotomy,”  as  Bishop  Creighton  said,  ‘‘has 
always  the  appearance  of  abstract  justice ;  but  the  proposal  of 
Solomon  to  apply  it  to  a  living  organism  revealed  the  true  parent  ” 
(Life,  II.,  p.  46).  (2)  It  is  most  important  for  the  efficiency  of 

the  teaching  that  most  of  it  should  be  given  by  the  ordinary 
teachers.  (3)  The  scheme  would  tend  to  clericalise  Church  teach¬ 
ing,  and  to  secularise,  more  than  it  is  already  secularised,  the  office 
of  a  teacher.  Mr.  Lathbury  has  accepted  a  suggestion  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  reductio  ad  ahsurdum  of  his  scheme,  a 
prohibition  against  the  teachers  taking  part  in  the  religious  in- 
■  stniction.  (4)  It  would  not  work  in  the  case  of  the  Noncon- 
•  formists,  who  are  largely  dependent  upon  lay  ministrations 
'  which  would  not  be  available  on  week-days.  (5)  It  makes  no  pro- 
'  vision  for  the  children  of  the  State,  and  for  those  whose  parents 
^  repudiate  their  responsibilities. 

^  I  will  illustrate  the  necessity  for  something  more  complex  than 
^  Mr.  Lathbury’s  scheme.  If  our  school  system  is  to  be  unified, 
and  denominations,  or  groups  of  denominations,  are  to  be  allowed 
®  any  rights,  wrhatever  the  form  those  rights  assume,  it  would  be  to 
^  the  interest  of  all  parties,  and  not  least  a  convenience  to  the 
“  authority,  that  they  should  be  vested,  as  far  as  practicable,  in  deno¬ 
minational  boards  constituted  in  each  area  under  general  schemes, 
i  These  schemes  would  be  drawn  up  by  the  denominations,  or  by 
\  denominational  groups,  in  consultation  with  the  Board  of  Educa- 
!  tion.  This  provision  would,  as  a  rule,  secure  the  appointment  of 
it  men  endowed  wdth  some  breadth  of  outlook,  and,  in  the  case  of 
til  ;  the  Church  of  England,  a  considerable  representation  of  the  laity. 
ol  Again,  if  the  ordinary  school  is  to  be  in  any  real  sense  a  Christian 
lit  institution,  we  must  secure  in  some  way  the  co-operation  of 
ily  Churchmen  and  Nonconformists.  All  the  members  of  the  Man- 
3lt  Chester  Conference  are  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  perfectly 
to  possible  in  most  schools  for  Churchmen  and  Nonconformists  to 
oE  work  together  to  improve  the  Bible  teaching  and  to  secure  our 
IB-  children  against  those  tendencies  which  are  inevitable  when  reli- 
in-  gious  teaching  is  a  purely  municipal  matter.  If  this  could  be 
we  done  we  should  have  just  that  opportunity  for  kindly  co-operation 
t)0  which  the  situation  seems  so  seriously  to  demand.  I  will  leave 
aside  some  matters  of  detail  which  have  not  been  forgotten  and 
DO  confine  myself  for  the  most  part  to  the  suggestions  made  in  the 
d'  letter  which  was  published  by  the  members  of  the  Conference 
recently  held  in  Manchester. 

We  would  create  for  every  school  a  visiting  or  advisory  com- 
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mittee,  which  should  manage  the  ordinary  undenominational  Bible  *  cl 
teaching  and  the  service  held  at  the  opening  of  school.  This  a 

service  usually  consists  of  prayers  and  a  hymn.  The  way  in  which  tl 

it  is  conducted  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  possible  consequence,  1  S 
and  greatly  varies.  In  a  slum  school  situated  in  one  of  the  very  f  n 
worst  parishes  in  England  I  have  heard  it  conducted  with  a  1  t( 
brightness  and  simple  reverence  which  was  most  impressive.  Id  1  t( 
another  school  I  have  heard  it  conducted  with  shocking  irrever-  '  a 
ence.  In  the  latter  case  the  master  quite  unconsciously  had  b 

slipped  into  a  bad  habit,  and  there  was  no  one  to  suggest  greater  L 
care.  As  regards  the  constitution  of  the  committee,  any  denomi-  f  o 
national  Board  which  represented  one-quarter  of  the  children  -  P 
should  have  the  right  to  appoint  one  manager.  The  rest,  who  c 
might  be  a  majority,  if  the  authority  so  desired,  might  be  ap- 1  c 
pointed  by  the  authority.  The  Act  should  enjoin  regard  to  the  I 
proportional  representation  of  the  denominations  of  the  parents,  b 
and  to  the  qualification  of  experience  in  religious  work  among  ^ 
children.  The  services  rendered  to  the  community  by  the  super-  >1  ^ 
intendents  and  teachers  of  our  Sunday  schools  are  of  absolutely  in-  '*  * 
calculable  value,  and  they  could  often  supply  that  knowledge  .  b 
of  the  children  and  of  their  homes  which  is  so  needed.  It  would  1  ^ 
be  of  advantage  both  to  our  day  schools  and  our  Sunday  schools  ^ 
that  they  should  be  brought  into  touch  with  each  other.  The  I  ^ 
undenominational  teaching  should  be  given  by  qualified  teachers,  I  ^ 
and  no  teacher  should  be  deemed  qualified  who  could  not  produce  L  b 
evidence  that  he  had  received  instruction  in  that  which  he  will  p  b 
have  to  teach ,  and  who  was  not  willing  to  declare ,  should  there  ® 
seem  to  be  occasion  to  put  the  question  to  him,  that  he  does  not  I  b 
dissent  from  it.  There  would  be  sufficient  occupation  in  the  .  * 
school,  during  the  period  allotted  to  religious  teaching,  for  those  * 
who  could  not  give  it  with  any  degree  of  sincerity  and  conviction. 

It  would  probably  be  advisable,  though  the  suggestion  may  be  ^ 
omitted  if  it  seems  to  unduly  encumber  the  scheme,  that  there  * 
should  be  an  interdenominational  advisory  committee  for  the  b 
area,  to  arrange  the  syllabus  and  to  hear,  in  the  first  instance,  I 
complaints  as  to  matters  of  religion.  Under  any  scheme  there  ' 
should  be  an  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Education  in  all  such  matters,  * 
and  the  Board  should  constitute  and  act  in  consultation  with  a  ' 
permanent  committee  of  conciliation.  ' 

I  understand  how  strong  is  the  repugnance  of  very  many  Non-  | 
conformists  to  the  proposal  that  denominational  teaching  should  | 
appear  on  the  school  time-table,  and  so  be  brought  within  the 
clauses  of  the  Education  Acts,  which  compel  regular  attendance.  = 
That  is  a  point  on  which,  in  my  opinion.  Churchmen  might  meet 
their  wishes  without  loss  to  our  children.  If  a  child  were  incor-  . 
rigibly  irregular  he  could  be  sent  back  to  the  undenominational  1 
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class.  This  would  happen  very  seldom,  and  we  must  not  dispute 
about  trifles.  But  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  a  concordat  that 
the  teaching  should  be  given  in  the  ordinary  school  hours.  The 
State  has  laid  its  hand  upon  practically  all  the  working  time  of 
most  of  the  scholars  and  of  the  pupil  teachers.  To  place  Church 
teaching  outside  the  ordinary  hours  would  be  almost  equivalent 
to  proscribing  it.  Nor  would  it  be  right  that  it  should  be  branded 
as  something  abnormal ,  and  that  the  lads  who  received  it  should 
be  regarded  by  their  fellows  as  religious  prodigies. 

There  is  little  force  in  the  arguments  against  the  segregation 
of  the  children  which  is  involved  in  this  proposal.  In  the  first 
place  there  would  bo  comparatively  little  of  it.  Almost  all  Non¬ 
conformists  would  be  content  with  the  Bible  teaching,  or  with 
common  instruction  one  day  a  week  in  that  excellent  manual,  the 
Free  Church  Catechism.  Moreover,  if  the  ordinary  Bible 
teaching  were  given  under  the  conditions  which  we  advocate, 
among  which  would  be  supervision  by  the  representative  of  the 
Church  on  the  visiting  committee,  it  w'ould  be  found  in  practice 
that  our  children  would  not  be  very  largely  withdrawn  to  receive 
their  Bible  teaching  separately.  If  my  prognostication  were  justi¬ 
fied  by  the  event  (and  I  think  that  practical  educationists  will  agree 
with  me)  we  should  have  a  pledge  of  unity  infinitely  more  valu¬ 
able  than  a  uniformity  imposed  from  outside  by  the  brute  force  of 
a  Parliamentary  majority.  What  possible  harm  could  come  of 
I  the  withdrawal  of  Church  children  to  receive  Prayer  Book  instruc¬ 
tion  one  day  a  week?  If  the  other  children  thought  anything 
about  it  at  all  they  would  learn  that  religious  convictions  different 
to  their  own  were  to  be  tolerated  and  respected,  a  lesson  very 
necessary  to  civil  peace ,  and  one  which  the  nation  has  as  yet  very 
imperfectly  mastered. 

This  anticipation  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  speculation.  It  is 
confirmed  to  a  very  remarkable  degree  by  the  working  of  the 
system  in  a  land  of  strife.  A  recent  writer  on  Irish  Education 
tells  us  that  :  ‘  ‘  Compared  with  Great  Britain ,  one  of  the  essential 
points  in  the  Irish  system  is  that  the  schools  are  under  the  control 
of  managers,  the  majority  of  whom,  both  in  urban  and  rural 
districts,  are  the  clerics  of  the  various  denominations.  It  is  a 
thing  to  be  thankful  for  that  in  a  country  like  Ireland,  where  the 
religious  difficulty  is  always  one  to  be  reckoned  with  in  all  public 
affairs,  in  connection  with  the  primary  schools  it  has  long  ceased 
to  threaten  the  working  of  the  system  or  to  interfere  with  its 
sphere  of  usefulness.  Faults  may  be  found  with  the  managerial 
method  of  controlling  the  schools,  but  its  general  approval  by 
members  of  all  creeds,  and  its  success  in  exorcising  the  spirit  of 
bigotry  or  religious  intolerance  immeasurably  counterbalances  any 
]  defects  existing  in  it  ”  (Monthly  Review,  May,  p.  122). 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  Churchmen 
should  remember  that  the  teachers  have  both  consciences  and 
rights,  and  that  it  would  not  only  be  folly,  but  also  gross  ingratitude 
to  ignore  them.  We  must  wholeheartedly  concede  the  principle 
that  the  Authority  should  not  be  permitted  to  allow  any  question  of 
religious  belief  to  affect  the  teacher’s  professional  advancement. 
But,  subject  to  this  governing  principle,  regard  should  be  paid  in 
distributing  the  teachers  to  the  religious  requirements  of  the 
scholars.  This  principle  is  at  work  in  Bolton.  The  pupil 
teachers  are  chosen  without  regard  and  distributed  with  regard  to 
denominational  considerations.  The  employment  by  the  Denomi¬ 
national  Boards  of  incompetent  teachers,  and  reflections  on  the 
creeds  and  churches  of  other  people  must  be  forbidden,  and  the  I 
religious  rights  of  pupil  teachers  and  the  status  of  head  teachers  * 
must  be  protected.  Prize  giving  must  be  under  control,  or 
abolished. 

The  Koman  difficulty  might  be  met  by  allowing  special  rights 
to  the  Denominational  Board  with  regard  to  the  appointment  of 
teachers  in  cases  where  two-thirds  of  the  scholars  were  of  the  same 
denomination.  The  llomanists  would  accept,  and  probably  re¬ 
quire,  a  strict  clause  against  proselytising,  and  the  principal 
objections  of  Nonconformists  would  be  largely  met  if  there  were  a 
stringent  clause  as  to  educational  fitness,  and  if  the  Authority  had 
the  power  to  appeal  against  any  acceleration  of  a  teacher’s  advance¬ 
ment  for  denominational  reasons.  A  Boman  friend  tells  me  that 
such  a  scheme  might  work  in  the  towns  of  Lancashire.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  to  meet  the  demand  of  Archbishop  Bourne  that 
there  should  be  Catholic  schools  “in  all  large  centres  where  a 
number  of  children  too  great  for  individual  religious  care  out  of 
school  is  to  be  found  ’’  {Tablet,  October  1st,  1904,  p.  525).^ 

It  is  a  very  strong  additional  argument  for  the  proposal  to 
create  interdenominational  visiting  committees  that  they  would 
elicit  and  organise  much  genuine  and  wholesome  interest  in  our  | 
elementary  school  system.  There  is  serious  occasion  for  alarm 
lest  the  care  of  the  great  majority  of  the  children  of  the  country 
should  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  bureaucratic  caste.  I  am  afraid 
of  a  new'  sacerdotalism.  I  plead  for  the  influence  of  the  man  who 
is,  educationally  speaking,  a  layman,  but  who  knows  the  children 
and  cares  for  them.  When  education  has  been  an  unpopular 
cause,  or  w'here  its  advocacy  has  involved  personal  self-sacrifice,  it 
has  always  been  the  Christian  Church  which  has  fought  the  battle 


(1)  The  Roman  Catholics  must  weigh  against  the  conjectural  and,  I  think, 
improbable  losses  which  they  may  anticipate  under  such  a  scheme  the  gain  in  the 
matter  of  the  instruction  of  their  pupil  teachers,  and  the  advantage  of  access  to 
their  children  in  missions  where  they  have  no  schools.  Outside  London  and 
Lancashire  they  have  782  missions  and  only  553  schools.  Single  school  districts 
in  this  and,  perhaps,  some  other  matters  must  be  considered  separately. 
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of  the  poor,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  best  educationists 
in  every  continent,  and  for  fifteen  centuries,  have  come  from 
I  the  ranks  of  her  missionaries  and  ministers.  Those  who  know 
^  how  many  Nonconformist  schools  were  founded  at  the  be- 
r  ginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  noble  work  which  was 
done  by  Duff  at  Calcutta,  and  is  being  done  by  Wilson  of  Bombay 
and  Miller  of  Madras,  wall  know  what  the  cause  of  education 
owes  to  the  Nonconformists.  Let  me  give  an  instance  of  the  kind 
■  of  influence  which  I  am  anxious  to  retain  in  the  schools  of  the 
!  poor,  and  which  is  rapidly  disappearing.  A  friend  of  mine  and 
his  wife  have  devoted  their  whole  lives  to  a  squalid  parish  which 
they  have  had  several  opportunities  of  leaving  for  pleasanter  sur¬ 
roundings.  Bor  twenty  years  they  have  sat  at  the  receipt  of 


custom  every  Monday  morning  to  exchange  greetings  with  the 
children  and  receive  their  savings.  This  labour  of  love  has  now 
been  municipalised.  My  friend,  who  is  an  overworked  church 
dignitary,  secures  two  hours  for  his  other  multifarious  duties. 
The  teachers  are  worried  by  the  distractions  of  another  task  and 
the  visits  of  another  official.  The  children  lose  just  one  of  those 
influences  which  they  most  need,  and  the  public — serve  it  right ! — 
pays  the  least  part  of  the  cost  of  this  officialism,  the  salary  of 
the  clerk.  This  little  incident,  which  is  perhaps  all  the  more  in¬ 
structive  because  it  is  trifling,  is,  I  fear,  typical  of  much,  and 
t  represents  exactly  the  way  in  which  the  education  of  children 
■  should  not  be  handled.  No  people  take  more  interest  in  the 
children  of  the  poor  than  the  Nonconformists.  It  is  in  their 
power  to  bring  into  our  school  system  an  immense  amount  of  this 
saving  salt  of  genuine  human  interest. 

Will  Nonconformists  accept  such  a  scheme  as  is  here  outlined? 

I  am  fairly  conversant  with  Nonconformist  opinion,  and  I  am  quite 
convinced  that  most  Nonconformists  would  welcome  it  if  they 
understood  that  they  were  being  invited  to  co-operate  with  Church¬ 
men  rather  than  to  compete  with  them.  They  have  every  wish 
to  be  fair  to  us,  but  they  have  erroneously  supposed  that 
municipalised  religion  is  neutral  because  it  is  not  denominational, 
and  scriptural  because  the  Bible  is  used  as  a  text-book.  These 
two  ideas  are  the  real  obstacles  to  a  compromise  which  Church¬ 
men  can  accept,  and  their  falsity  is  gradually  becoming  apparent. 
^Wllthe  education  authorities  oppose  the  scheme?  I  do  not  think 
so.  If  the  average  member  of  one  of  these  bodies  spoke  his  mind 
he  would  say  something  of  this  kind  :  “  We  are  not  opposed  to 
religious  teaching  in  any  way,  but  it  is  not  our  main  interest  or 
business,  nor  can  we  allow  the  sectional  differences  of  Christians 
j  to  interfere  with  the  things  which  do  concern  us.  Provided  we 
1  are  well  represented  on  the  advisory  committee,  the  less  we  have 
i  to  do  directly  with  the  religious  question  the  better  we  shall  be 
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pleased.  If  those  who  are  interested  in  such  matters  will  co¬ 
operate  in  looking  after  them  we  will  give  them  every  facility.” 
Will  Churchmen  accept  such  a  proposal?  I  am  persuaded  that 
they  will.  On  countless  School  Boards  they  endeavoured  heart 
and  soul  to  make  the  best  of  a  system  which  was  utterly  unfair 
to  them,  and  have  w'orked  happily  with  Nonconformists  after  con¬ 
tested  elections.  Certainly  at  the  present  time  there  is  a  strong 
feeling  among  almost  all  Churchmen  of  responsible  position  that 
we  must  go  to  the  furthest  point  which  our  consciences  allow  in 
order  to  co-operate  with  Nonconformists  and  to  meet  their  views. 
The  only  things  which  we  cannot  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  peace 
are  the  principles  of  religious  toleration  and  parental  responsibility, 
and  the  demand  for  Christian  teaching  “  genuinely  and  effec¬ 
tively  ”  given.  A  very  large  number  of  Churchmen,  the  present 
waiter  among  the  number,  w'ould  regard  a  century  of  strenuous 
conflict — (may  God  avert  the  necessity  !) — as  a  smaller  evil  than 
a  surrender  on  these  points,  but  this  surrender  the  scheme  does 
not  require.  It  involves  a  break  with  a  past  which  is  associated 
in  not  a  few  parishes  with  sacred  and  cherished  memories, 
and  it  asserts  imperfectly  the  principle  of  religious  equality,  but  on 
a  wide  view  it  would  raise  the  religious  tone  of  the  schools  and 
secure  far  more  definitely  Christian  instruction  than  is  secured  to 
our  children  as  things  are.  Many  Churchmen  would  accept  the 
scheme  with  scruples  and  with  regret,  but  it  would  be  accepted, 
and  by  many  of  us  enthusiastically.  The  kind  of  teaching  which 
we  desire  may  not  be  possible  in  every  school.  All  that  is  claimed 
is  that  the  impossibility  should  not'be  created  by  law. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  plead  for  a  wider  and  a  more  humac 
treatment  of  the  education  problem.  We  need  to  realise  more 
than  we  have  done  that  a  child’s  life  is  a  unity,  and  that  his  home, 
his  church,  and  his  school  must  form  a  close  alliance.  The  life  of 
our  provided  schools  in  large  towns  must  be  interwoven  with  the 
best  elements  in  the  life  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  influence  of 
people  who  know  the  children  in  their  homes  must  be  welcomed. 
Under  the  existing  system  the  State,  so  far  as  religion  is  concerned, 
has  too  often  made  a  desert  and  called  it  peace.  The  people 
acquiesce  in  that  most  dead  of  all  dead  things,  a  municipalised 
gospel,  just  as  they  acquiesce  in  the  drab  uniformity  of  their 
smoky  skies,  partly  because  they  have  no  opportunity  of  making 
a  protest  against  it,  partly  because  they  know  of  nothing  better. 
Higher  ideals,  a  more  vigorous  life,  will  bring  with  them  a  greater 
desire  for  parental  initiative,  a  larger  sense  of  the  complexity  of 
the  education  problem ,  a  greater  toleration  of  local  variations  and 
of  alternative  methods  and  subjects,  both  secular  and  religious. 
We  must  have  more  liberty,  and  we  must,  at  the  same  time,  secure 
more  co-operation  betw'een  Churchmen  and  their  Nonconformist 
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brethren.  Unless  all  that  is  Christian  in  the  community  is  sum¬ 
moned  to  take  its  part  in  the  work,  we  cannot  accomplish  that 
most  sacred  task  which  God  lays  upon  a  people,  and  train  our 
children  ‘  ‘  for  life  and  not  for  a  special  occupation ;  train  the 
whole  man  for  all  life  seen  and  unseen ;  train  men  and  not  crafts¬ 
men,  train  citizens  for  the  Kingdom  of  God  ”  (Westcott,  Christian 


Aspects  of  Life,  p.  203). 

It  is  an  idea  which  runs  like  a  golden  thread  through  Tennyson’s 
Princess  that  men  and  women  are  brought  to  their  true  selves 
by  the  influence  of  children.  The  thought  is  one  which  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  highest  of  all  sanctions.  In  a  passage  which  seems  not 
altogether  without  its  application  to  our  present  troubles,  St. 
Mark  tells  us  that  the  disciples  “  came  unto  Capernaum,  and 
when  he  was  in  the  house  he  asked  them.  What  were  ye  reason¬ 
ing  in  the  way  ?  And  they  held  their  peace  :  for  they  had  dis¬ 
puted  one  with  another,  who  was  the  greatest.  And  he  sat  down 
and  called  the  twelve  ;  and  he  saith  unto  them ,  If  any  man  would 
be  first,  he  shall  be  last  of  all  and  minister  of  all.  And  he  took  a 
little  child  and  set  him  in  the  midst  of  them  :  and  taking  him  in  his 
arms  he  saith  unto  them.  Whosoever  shall  receive  one  of  such 
little  children  in  my  name  receiveth  me  :  and  whosoever  receiveth 
me  receiveth  not  me,  but  him  that  sent  me.” 

H.  J.  Bardsley, 


P.S. — My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  an  important  article  in  the 
Monthly  Iteview  (January,  1903),  by  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  which  might 
have  been  written  with  the  express  purpose  of  confirming  the  fears  ex¬ 
pressed  above  as  to  the  results  of  the  bureaucratisation  of  education  and 
a  general  tendency  to  secularise  it.  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  quotes  with 
approval  evidence  which  tends  to  show  the  unsatisfactory  moral  and  in¬ 
tellectual  results  of  the  American  school  system.  “  The  parents  are 
apathetic  and  indifferent.”  “The  public  take,  in  the  large  majority  of 
instances,  no  interest  in  the  schools.”  He  speaks  of  “  the  apparent 
tendency  of  these  day  schools  to  diminish  the  sense  of  the  responsibility 
of  parents  and  to  weaken  the  salutary  influences  of  home  life.”  All 
this  is  to  illustrate  “  the  danger  of  bureaucracy  in  the  bringing  up  of 
children.”  “  It  is  difficult  to  see,  as  things  are,  how  spiritual  influence 
can  reach  the  children  otherwise  than  in  the  shape  of  religion,  or  how 
religion  can  reach  them  otherwise  than  in  its  present  organised  forms.” 
“The  admission  of  the  clergyman  at  certain  hours  is  futile.  His  position 
is  that  of  an  interloper,  and  that  the  children  see.”  The  article  also  con¬ 
firms  my  fears  as  to  the  positive  evil  which  may  be  done  by  tacit 
suggestion.  “The  system  tacitly  infuses  the  idea  that  rising  in  life  should 
he  the  great  aim.” 
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The  air  is  full  of  schemes  and  projects  for  land  settlement  in 
South  Africa.  They  exist  at  present  in  the  minds  of  administra¬ 
tors  and  departmental  officials  both  there  and  here  at  home.  This 
being  so,  some  account  of  the  experimental  practice,  which  during 
a  couple  of  years  was  quietly  essayed  and  carried  on  by  the 
military  in  the  Transvaal,  should  be  both  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive. 

Nearly  five  years  ago,  when  every  mouthful  of  food  for  the  Army 
had  to  be  brought  up  from  the  base,  it  occurred  to  one  of  the 
wise  men  in  office  that,  in  order  to  save  the  railways,  a  large 
portion  of  the  food-stuff  wanted  for  the  troops  and  the  hospitals 
in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Eiver  Colony  could  and  should  be 
produced  in  those  colonies.  This  idea  was  the  spring  which  set 
in  motion,  by  gradual  evolution,  a  temporary  military  agricultural 
system,  that  comprised  at  the  beginning  of  June,  1902,  between 
seventy  and  eighty  farms. 

The  first,  started  in  December,  1900,  was  a  500-acre  property, 
whose  situation,  close  to  Pretoria,  reduced  somewhat  the  risk  under 
which  it  had  to  be  worked.  One  is  reminded  of  the  epics  of  old 
Eome,  as  one  hears  of  the  means  taken  to  safeguard  the  sowing, 
growth,  and  later  in-gathering  of  crops  upon  the  farms;  means 
naturally  most  necessary  up  to  the  date  of  conclusion  of  hostili¬ 
ties,  whereby  safe  delivery  of  the  foods  to  their  proper  destination 
was  insured,  and  difficulties  of  labour  likewise  were  overcome. 

To  quote  from  a  document  furnished  us  by  the  chief  inspector 
of  the  farms,  the  work  originated  and  controlled  by  the  Director 
of  Supplies  at  Army  headquarters  was  not  intended  to  be  of  any 
permanent  nature,  but  was  started  with  the  object  of  supplying 
provisions  to  the  hospitals  and  our  troops.  The  plan  of  working 
was  as  follows  :  Every  available  district  was  decided  upon  as 
a  farming  centre,  according  to  its  “  position  as  a  centre  of  farms; 
nearness  to  a  garrison  station ;  and  suitable  site  for  farm  depot 
where  animals,  personnel,  implements,  &c.,  should  be  safe  from 
raids  by  the  enemy.” 

”  The  farms  were  cultivated  in  rotation,  the  whole  animal, 
manual,  horse  and  implement  labour  at  the  depot  being  con¬ 
centrated  upon  each  in  succession  until  work  there  was  complete! 
wffien  the  executive  machine  was  transferred  to  the  next  farm- 
and  so  on.  It  was  only  found  necessary  actually  to  keep  on  each 
farm  such  personnel  and  light  implements  as  would  keep  down 
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I  weeds,  and  irrigate  the  planted  crops,  enough  animals  to  do 
the  light  haulage,  and  waggons  to  bring  the  market  produce  into 
^  the  nearest  depot.  One  overseer  was  found  sufficient  for  each 
farm,  and  was  provided  with  one  horse.  When  sowing  and 
harvesting  of  crops  were  being  carried  out  on  concentration  prin- 
I  ciples,  elaborate  arrangements  were  made  for  the  safety  of  the 
stock,  it’C.,  and  by  concentration  of  labour  it  was  found  that  the 
;  work  was  done  both  more  expeditiously,  and  with  a  less  number 
'  of  workmen,  than  could  otherwise  have  been  the  case.  The 
;  system  necessitated  that  crops  should  be  sown  in  rotation  in  order 
that  they  might  be  harvested  also  in  rotation,  and  this  was  proved 
I  to  be  practicable. 

The  list  of  the  properties  worked  is  a  long  one,  and  we  refrain 
from  quoting  it  in  full ;  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  in  Transvaal 
districts  fourteen  farms  were  worked  in  this  way  under  the  above- 
named  direction  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pretoria  (from  two 
central  farm  depots  there).  In  the  Elandsfontein  district  there 
were  five  farms ;  around  Johannesburg  seven  farms ;  on  the 
Western  line  four  farms ;  on  the  Northern  line  seven  farms ;  on 
the  Eastern  line  six  farms ;  and  around  Standerton  three  farms. 

Some  of  the  properties  were  held  originally  by  burghers  who 
i  all  fought  against  us,  some  of  them  having  subsequently  been 
^  prisoners  of  war,  surrendered  or  on  parole.  A  very  small  number 
i  of  the  farms  were  the  possessions  of  loyal  British  subjects,  and  in 
I  these  instances  the  owners  were  installed  upon  their  own  farms 
\  as  overseers,  there  being  in  the  Transvaal  and  Natal  one  chief 
I  and  five  subordinate  inspectors  to  visit  the  properties.  The  pro¬ 
prietor  of  an  estate  w’e  visited  was  before  the  war  Eloff,  the  ex- 
[  President’s  son-in-law.  The  Eloff  mansion  is  an  immoderate- 
r  sized,  three-storied,  red,  flamboyant  villa.  The  land,  some  170 
f  acres,  that  upon  all  sides  spreads  about  it  is  of  as  rich  soil  as 
ff  any  in  South  Africa.  If  Mr.  Eloff  should  have  been  restored 
g  to  what  was  originally  his,  it  would  appear  to  be  only  a  fair  thing 
jS  that  he  should  hand  over  to  the  military  administration,  or  to  the 
i;  present  civil  Government,  a  very  considerable  sum,  in  return  for 
)t  an  occupation  of  his  property  which  has  brought  150  acres  of  the 
m  land  under  cultivation,  that  had  never  before  been  turned  up 
by  a  plough.  For  it  was  exceptional,  prior  to  the  war,  in  a  farm 
d,  of  any  size  from  100  acres  to  the  favourite  Dutch  10  square 
Q.  miles,  to  have  anything  beyond  an  acre  under  cultivation, 
d,  The  military  farms  had  an  average  area  of  between  70  and 
-  100  acres  per  farm  under  cultivation,  and  their  aggregate  pro- 
ch  iluce,  they  having  been  all  perfectly  organised,  was  sufficient 
fn  during  the  last  six  months  of  the  war  to  provide  the  whole  of 

-  troops  and  the  hospitals  in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River 
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Colonies  with  their  daily  rations  of  fresh  vegetables,  fresh  fruit 
(in  lieu  of  jam),  and  in  part  also  with  milk  and  a  certain  quantity 
of  butter.  This  utilisation  of  resources  at  hand,  by  which 
thousands  of  pounds  were  saved  to  the  Government,  was  a  feat 
indeed,  its  execution  being  due  in  largest  part  to  the  capable 
organiser  of  the  enterprise,  but  also  very  much,  too,  to  the 
efficient  deputies  under  him,  and  to  the  efforts  put  forth  by  virgin 
soil.  At  a  property  not  remote  from  Eloff’s  lives  the  farm’s  chief 
expert  inspector  and  his  wife.  A  very  rough  road,  once  clear  of 
the  town,  conducted  over  bare  and  open  country  rolling  gently 
upwards.  Under  a  long  low-backed  ridge  upon  this  rising  incline, 
when  several  miles  had  been  covered,  stood  a  screen  of  trees. 
The  view  in  all  other  three  directions  lay  open,  and  indefinitely 
uninterrupted.  Turning  in  at  a  light  iron  gate,  the  cart  ran 


smoothly  over  a  sanded  approach ,  whose  boundary  was  the  before- 
mentioned  screen  of  cypresses.  A  small  grove  of  blue  gums  sheltered 
the  deep  eaves  of  the  wide  house-front,  along  whose  length  lay 
right  and  left  of  the  door  the  broad  stoep,  where  the  sun  flickered 
pleasantly  about  some  empty  chairs.  Roses,  Passion  flowers,  and 
“  golden  show’er  ”  climbed  and  hung  about  the  gleaming  w'hite- 
washed  walls  and  wooden  verandah.  The  tennis  court,  a  little 
below  the  house,  on  the  left,  looked  alluring  too.  Ease  and 
diversion,  however,  stole  but  short  half-hours  of  that  enthusiastic 
wwkman,  Mr.  Hogg  Robertson,  who,  son  of  the  well-known 
Cambridgeshire  seed-grower,  and  rearer  of  Kerry  cattle,  was 
inspector  to  the  military  of  their  farms. 

Several  of  the  properties  that  have  been  run  as  farms  were 
previously  only  odd  holdings  of  waste  land.  They  have  been 
worked  together  by  the  authorities,  and  for  the  first  useful  ends 
they  have  ever  served.  Those  which  were  farms  prior  to  the  war 
have  almost  invariably  orchards  upon  them,  from  which  have 
been  taken  large  produce  of  peaches,  apricots,  bananas,  citrons, 
“  pines,”  apples,  grapes,  &c.  And  here,  in  the  orchard,  our 
people  made  way  for  their  first  innovation.  Of  course,  they 
were  told  nothing  would  grow  under  the  shade  of  fruit  trees ;  but 
nothing  daunted,  they  planted  that  acre  with  rows  of  cabbage  and 
lettuce,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  likelier  specimens  than  we 
saw  there  ever  grew  !  The  acre  below  the  orchard  was  green  with 
feathery  tops  of  the  long  red  Altrincham  carrot.  Then  came  peas 
in  vivid  green  rows,  showing,  four  inches  above  ground,  for  a 
seven  days’  growth.  ‘‘  In  four  or  five  weeks  they  will  be  ready,” 
says  the  farmer. 

An  acre  of  ‘‘  white  Alexandra,”  from  Cape  Colony  seed,  is  the 
next  crop.  Standing  firmly  six  inches  above  the  soil,  these  youn? 
cabbages  appear  to  be  very  much  in  their  element.  They  were 
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transplanted  here  from  seed  beds  three  weeks  ago,  and  will  be  fit 
to  be  taken  up  in  a  month’s  time.  After  the  cabbages  are  out  of 
the  ground  the  land  will  be  turned  up  and  manured,  and  the  first 
crop  of  potatoes  will  go  in.  Some  idea  of  the  productiveness  of  the 
soil  may  be  got  from  the  fact  that  virgin  soil,  which  has  never 
been  turned  up  before,  yields  its  three  crops  of  potatoes  in  less 
than  a  year,  and  at  a  rate  of  three  and  a  half  tons  to  the  acre. 
This  vegetable  seems  to  be  a  very  chief  item  of  production.  On 
the  estates  visited  we  walked  through  acre  after  acre  of  the 
healthiest-looking  plants  one  would  wish  to  see.  The  item  to 
make  a  note  of  in  this  connection  being,  that  this  is  the  cold 
season,  that  in  its  despite  all  these  crops  arc  ripening  crops,  and 
that  these  potatoes  wdll  be  taken  up  in  just  the  exact  middle  of 
winter. 

The  soldier’s  appetite  did  not  arrest  itself  to  consider  whether 
it  was  convenient  to  supply  him  or  not,  and  those  responsible 
for  his  maintenance  were  obliged,  on  removal  of  one  crop,  to 
plant  another  in  quick  succession,  and  this  notwithstanding  the 
menace  offered  by  frosts,  and  in  defiance  of  all  precedents  followed 
hitherto  by  inhabitants  of  the  country — often,  too,  against  all 
first  principles  in  rotation  of  crops,  which  rule  that  two  green  ones 
must  not  successively  be  found  upon  the  same  piece  of  land.  But 
this  magnificent  virgin  soil  and  climate  offered  nothing  save 
encouragement  to  experiment,  and  the  result,  in  our  military 
agricultural  authority’s  note-book,  was  a  memorandum  to  the 
effect  that  he  has  grown  successive  crops  of  potatoes  from  Sep¬ 
tember  to  the  end  of  July,  and  that  he  intended  to  attempt  them 
also  during  the  remaining  intermediate  months.  Some  idea 
I  of  the  quantity  of  potatoes  being  grown  may  be  got  from  the 
[  fact  that  from  the  farms  80,0001bs.  were  supplied  daily  to  the 
troops  and  hospitals  in  the  two  Colonies — Transvaal  and  Orange 
River  Colony — or  three  tons  from  the  acre,  at  a  profit  of  T30 
to  the  acre. 

The  farmer  who  works  his  land  to  the  top  of  its  capacity  has 
a  busy  time.  Barley  cut  at  two  months’  growth  was  issued  to 
remount  depots  and  field  veterinary  hospitals,  oats  and  wheat 
being  served  in  the  same  w’ay,  i.e.,  cut  green  for  winter  forage. 

Lucerne,  a  new  immigrant  (from  South  America),  finds  the  soil 
here  so  congenial  that  nine  crops  have  been  taken  off  the  land 
between  July  and  February,  representing  at  least  30cwt.  to  the 
acre;  and  another  newcomer,  that  looked  as  well  content  as 
though  the  veldt  had  been  Ireland,  was  St.  Patrick’s  emblem’s 
first  cousin — the  clover. 

Endive  and  cress  are  other  successful  new  introductions,  “  and 
I  in  fact,”  said  the  enthusiastic  expert,  “put  what  you  like  into 
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the  ground,  it  grows,  and  grows  well!  ”  Other  marvels  sho\ui  I  I 
were  a  “drum  head”  cabbage,  of  three  months  growth,  fo®  I  i 
feet  in  diameter,  and  a  mangel  planted  four  months  before  of  r  i 
201b.  weight,  the  root  growing  some  twenty  tons  to  the  acre,  and  i 
coming  to  maturity  here  in  four  as  against  seven  months  at  home.  L  ( 
Top-dressing  and  manure,  on  seed  brought  from  home,  may  be  I  i 
productive  before  very  long  of  promising  results  in  hay.  At  L  { 
present  that  used  is  simply  the  grass  cut  in  its  wild  state  and  put  I  i 
up  green.  On  a  rough  estimation  1,500  tons  is  got  from  even  t  i 
2,000  acres.  It  is  valuable  as  fodder  for  the  trek  oxen  in  winter  |  f 
when  grass  is  scarce.  E  f 

Of  course,  different  farms  show'  different  records.  Some  have  a 
been  stock  farms.  Others  only  just  pay  on  their  vegetable  pro-  I 
duce  for  their  farming ,  w'hereas  the  fruit  on  such  may  make  an  L 
enormous  profit,  11,000  orange  trees  yielding  some  1,000  oranges  ;  ( 
each.  } 

The  dairy  and  poultry  departments  have  given  very  satisfactory  \ 

figures  and  other  replies  to  investigation.  On  one  farm  the  dairy  |  [ 

has  been  small,  but  upon  another,  where  is  considerable  shippon  a 

room,  there  w'ere  sixty-one  milking  and  forty-three  calving  cows.  b 

In  the  dim  light  that  folio w's  the  setting  sun ,  one  could  still  see  '  v 
the  imposing  double  lines  of  the  sleek  beasts — some  thirty  on  i 
either  hand,  in  one  shed,  and  the  rest  in  a  smaller  byre.  The  t 
cow'man  on  the  farm  had  a  somewhat  responsible  job,  “Kaffirs"  ] 

being  only  breeding  stock,  and  the  best  milking  cattle  (Cape  cows'  ^ 

not  acclimatising  kindly  here.  The  food  given  them  is  bran  t 

mash,  mealie  meal  scalded,  oil  and  linseed  cake,  and  forage  b 
principally  Lucerne — and  in  return  their  yield  of  milk  is  ten  to  , 
tw'elve  bottles,  i.e.,  ten  times  as  much  as  the  “Kaffir”  gives.  ;  b 
But  the  fact  remains  that  many  losses  of  the  Cape  cow  occur,  and  |  g 
experiments  have  been  made  to  try  and  find  locality  and  food  ( 
that  will  be  more  congenial  to  her.  In  the  future  it  is  hoped  that  t 
the  Government  will  import  the  Kerry  cow' — a  beast  used  to  rough  v 
feeding,  being  in  its  native  district  essentially  a  poor  man’s  cow  b 
This  breed  gives  besides,  the  b'>henomenal  quantity  of  some  thirty  ^ 
bottles  of  milk  per  day !  i 

The  Cumberland  cow'man’s  “old  w'oman’s  ”  department  at  i 

Eloff’s  w'as  the  dairy,  where  were  displayed  in  half  a  dozen  great  ^ 

pails  the  first  cream  we  had  seen  in  South  Africa.  “  ’Tis  a’maist  ^ 

butter  ”  said  the  complacent  old  man,  and  so  it  w'as.  From  this  g 

farm  alone,  sixty-five  gallons  of  milk  daily  were  sent  into  Pretoria  g 

to  the  hospitals,  detail  stores,  &c.  An  additional  ten  gallons  daily  g 

were  retained  to  be  separated,  and  the  resulting  two  gallons  of  g 

cream  was  made  into  butter,  giving  401b.  weekly.  Of  course  ^ 

there  have  been  losses  of  cattle  and  failure  of  crops  ;  in  a  range  of  ^ 
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between  seventy  and  eighty  farms,  varied  success  must  have  been 
met.  Locusts  and  hailstorms  are  arch  enemies  of  the  agriculturist 
in  South  Africa,  and  potatoes  and  vines  are  liable,  following  the 
rains,  to  attack  from  special  and  very  damaging  bacilli ;  but  a  gen¬ 
eral  survey  will  show  the  drawbacks  to  have  been  few,  and  the  en¬ 
terprise,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been  an  amazing  success.  As  before 
pointed  out,  the  farms  were  worked  most  economically  :  the  gain 
made  having  been  all  for  the  department ;  for  prices  charged  by  the 
farms  to  the  Army  Service  Supplies  were  at  the  rate  of  3s.  a  dozen 
for  eggs,  as  against  the  contract  price  of  6s.  and  7s. ;  4s.  a  hundred 
for  apples  as  against  12s.  6d. ;  and  potatoes  were  charged  14s.,  as 
against  the  present  market  price  of  25s. ,  the  farm’s  prices  having 
been  arranged  to  figure  out  as  nearly  as  possible  to  peace  rates. 

Poultry-keeping  was,  upon  the  whole,  very  successful,  and  in  this 
connection  a  valuable  memorandum  for  poultry-wives  is  that  Leg¬ 
horns  and  pure  Minorcas  are  the  best  for  laying ;  the  same  crossed 
with  the  Cape  bird  for  table  purposes.  Good  hens  of  the  above 
kinds  give  as  many  as  250  eggs  each  in  the  year  if  properly  looked 
after,  a  main  feature  of  this  necessary  care  being  to  give  laying 
hens  particularly  a  free  run,  but  very  little  food  (Kaffir  corn),  and 
under  no  circumstances  raw,  and  very  seldom  cooked,  mealies.  An 
interesting  discovery  in  connection  wdth  poultry-keeping,  as  under¬ 
taken  on  these  farms,  is  that  poultry  do  not  bear  transplanting. 
Birds  brought  to  Pretoria,  even  from  Elandsfontein,  do  not  do 
well,  and  the  great  object  should  be  to  hatch  the  creatures  where 
they  are  intended  to  live,  for  they  need  to  be  acclimatised  from 
birth  to  do  their  best. 

The  authority  who  has  been  abundantly  quoted  in  this  article 
has  an  idea  that  eggs  placed  in  incubators  on  the  mail  steamers  in 
a  swinging  position  could  be  removed  into  frames  on  the  railway 
carriages,  and  upon  arrival  the  chickens  would  hatch,  and  so  be 
born,  not  only  in  the  country,  but  at  the  very  place  in  that  country 
where  they  were  to  live.  Another  memorandum  from  his  pocket- 
book  was,  that  the  “  silo  ”  is  a  wonderful  economiser  of  extra 
green  stuff  of  all  kinds  :  leaves  of  the  mangel  and  cauliflower, 
mealie-stalks,  &c.,  all  are  put  through  the  chaff-cutter,  and  then 
they  are  thrown  into,  say,  a  22ft.  pit.  A  layer  of  straw  covers  the 
whole,  and  this  being  watered  daily,  is  presently  overgrown  by  a 
tall  fungus,  shortly  after  the  appearance  of  which  the  ensilage  is 
fit  for  fodder  for  trek  oxen.  The  Pretoria  district  is  not  good  for 
stock,  and  particularly  in  localities  of  the  kind  it  will  be  found 
advisable,  our  authority  believes,  to  employ  steam  traction.  A 
steam  traction  plough  would  cost  about  £1,500  delivered  at  its 
destination.  Set  this  over  against  the  number  of  waggons  and 
teams  (six)  which  would  be  needed  to  do  equivalent  work  and 
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reckoning  these  at  £250  each,  you  would  with  the  steam-plougb 
have  less  care,  a  balance  to  the  good  on  your  outlay,  and  your 
furrows  straight  and  deeper  cut  than  can  possibly  be  with  ox  team? 
and  ploughs  of  the  old  pattern. 

A  further  memorandum  relates  to  irrigation.  Our  authority  had 
a  high  opinion  of  Sir  W.  Wilcocks’  views  of  the  prospects  of  South 
African  farming,  and  said  his  own  experience  fully  bore  them 
out.  Sir  W.  Wilcocks,  as  most  people  interested  at  all  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  know,  was  commissioned  to  report  (on  the  qualification  of  his 
experience  of  twenty  years  in  Egypt  and  twelve  in  India  at  irriga¬ 
tion)  upon  this  subject  to  Lord  Milner.  As  to  irrigation  measures 
undertaken  by  the  director  of  the  farms  in  question,  they  were 
quite  of  a  temporary  character,  but  proved  amply  sufficient 
for  requirements,  as  the  red  earth,  besides  being  everything  de¬ 
sirable  as  a  soil  for  all  known  vegetables  and  fruit,  makes,  when 
wet,  a  firm  bottom,  and  especially  when  supported,  where  avail¬ 
able  by  tree-trunks,  steady  and  sufficient  banks  for  the  dam  that 
must  have  its  place  upon  every  South  African  farm.  When  this 
can  be  made  upon  the  slope  of  a  hill  two  advantages  are  secured- 
watershed,  and  the  necessity  of  making  two  confining  walls  only 
for  the  reservoir.  The  water  is  fetched  from  beneath  the  surface 
by  means  of  an  air  motor,  situate  some  200  yards  down  the  slope 
below  the  dam,  and  is  pumped  into  the  dam,  from  whence,  by 
means  of  a  close  series  of  small  sluices  in  the  earth  the  entire  farm 
is  effectively,  and  quite  simply  and  inexpensively,  irrigated.  Some 
few  Colonials,  the  majority  of  them  Canadians  and  Australians, 
applied  some  time  ago  that  in  any  land  allotment  their  wish  to 
be  settled  upon  any  of  these  farms  of  the  Government  might  be 
considered,  and  his  late  Excellency  the  Governor,  Viscount 
INIilner,  gave  consideration  to  their  claims.  Also  published  in 
orders  about  the  same  time  ran  a  regulation  that  indulgence  rates 
would  be  given  the  wives  of  those  men  who,  having  served 
through  the  campaign,  gave  guarantee  of  their  intention  to  be¬ 
come  settlers  in  South  Africa. 

A  future  for  farmers  in  South  Africa  has  been  foretold ,  and  plans 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  are  in  all  the 
schemes  for  settlement ;  but — and  this  is  the  point  it  has  been  en¬ 
deavoured  to  lay  down  here — farming  by  the  British  in  South  Africa 
is  not  up  to  date  the  problematical  thing  it  is  popularly  supposed 
to  be.  Already  under  the  British  it  has  been  essayed,  and  under 
the  direction  of  the  military  authorities  it  has  been  proved  a  con¬ 
spicuous  success.  The  fact  is  doubtless  an  encouragement  to  the 
civil  powers  of  government  here,  and  will  strengthen  materially 
the  hands  of  those  who  are  interested  in  that  indispensable  side 
issue  of  settlement  upon  the  land,  viz.,  in  due  time,  and  with  all 
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due  safeguards  under  Government  dispensation,  immigration  of 
British  women. 

Within  the  lines  of  communication  during  the  w’ar  the  cattle 
preservation  department  (military)  also  ran  farms  (thirteen)  w-ith 
the  exclusive  object  of  supplying  markets  altogether  among  the 
civil  population.  Forage  crops  and  potatoes  were  their  produce. 
TBe  forage  fetched  3d.  a  bundle  on  31b.  bundles,  and  yielded  some 
1;200  bundles  to  the  acre.  Potatoes,  which  a  year  before  these 
farms  were  started  stood  at  prohibitive  prices  in  the  public  market 
(being  A‘4  and  £5  a  bag),  were  sold  to  civilians  by  these  farms  at 
12s.  to  15s.  for  the  same  quantity — 1601b. 

Stated  shortly,  the  experience  of  this  side-show  also  of 
the  farming  enterprise  was  successful  :  the  department  paid 
all  its  expenses,  and  the  accounts  of  each  farm  showed  a  good 
profit.  The  overseers  placed  on  the  farms  were  men  w'ho  had 
served  through  the  campaign.  In  every  case  the  men  had  been 
farmers  in  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland;  an  inspector  coached 
them  in  necessary  local  tips,  and  their  experience  on  the  farms, 
in  spite  at  times  of  shortage  of  labour,  made  them  keen  to 
continue  the  calling  of  farming  in  this  country. 

One  should  add,  perhaps,  that  the  farms  were  exceptionally 
favoured  in  some  chief  respects.  In  sheltered  situations  they 
suffered  no  climatic  ravages,  and  neither  plague  nor  pests. 
Pendant  to  the  foregoing  is  the  statement  of  the  Land  Settlement 
Board,  w^hich  received  hundreds  of  applications  for  land  allot¬ 
ments  from  men  who,  having  served  in  all  the  irregular  corps, 
know  something  of  the  conditions  of  life  in  South  Africa,  and 
whose  applications  on  that  double  head  had  a  first  claim  to  con¬ 
sideration.  Many  of  the  applications  were  made  by  groups  of 
friends  who  wished  to  be  put  down  on  the  land  in  that  association, 
t.e.,in  small  colonies.  And,  of  course,  the  Government  lands  in 
the  new  Colonies  are  considerable.  There  is  the  large 
tract  of  the  unsurveyed  north-eastern  Zoutpansberg  district,  but 
this  is  feverish  country,  w^hcre  probably  a  very  thin  white  popu¬ 
lation  will  cultivate,  with  natives,  tobacco  and  coffee.  Then  there 
is  the  Rustenburg  Range — an  excellent  fruit  country.  There  is  the 
tract  of  the  springbok  flats,  suitable  for  stock,  provided  water  can 
be  found  there,  and  there  is  the  Wakkerstroom  cattle  district, 
i'C.,  &c. 
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The  forces  opposed  to  the  extreme  claims  of  science,  are  con-  1 
siderably  stronger  now  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago.  We 
may  say,  wdth  substantial,  if  not  with  absolute,  accuracy,  that  '■ 
whereas  they  then  consisted  mainly  of  what  we  may  call  a  clerical  1 
party,  they  comprise  now  a  philosophic  party  as  well,  intimately  1 
acquainted,  as  the  other  neither  wms  nor  is,  with  the  details  of  " 
the  science  whose  extreme  claims  it  questions ;  and  an  impression 
is  gaining  ground  that  the  two  will  somehow,  between  them,  roll  L 
away  the  stone  from  the  sepulchre  in  which  religion  once  seemed  I 
to  be  buried. 

Now  with  the  main  conclusion  which  both  parties  desire  to 
reach ,  I  am  myself  in  entire  sympathy  ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that 
both — the  philosophic  no  less  than  the  clerical — are  seeking  to 
reach  it  by  methods  radically  erroneous.  Of  these  methods,  the 
most  popular  and  most  easily  understood  is  the  clerical.  It  con¬ 
sists  in  attacking  the  evolutionary  scheme  in  detail,  with  the  ; 
object  of  show'ing  that  w'hat  is  offered  us  as  a  process  of  automatic  '  i 
development  could  not  have  taken  place,  unless,  at  various 
points — such  as  the  first  appearance  of  life,  consciousness,  self-  ^  i 
consciousness,  the  formation  of  general  concepts,  or  the  peculiar  [  i 
colouring  of  the  underside  of  a  bird’s  wing — the  Deity  had  i 
interfered  with  the  wheels  of  his  own  machinery,  either  =  ] 

jogging  them  or  inserting  new  ones.  The  philosophic  method  ■  i 
does  not,  except  incidentally,  involve  any  quarrel  of  this  kind  witt 
the  explanation  which  science  offers  us.  It  aims  not  so  much  at  s  1 
breaking  through  science  as  at  getting  behind  it,  and  showing  |  ( 

that,  however  true  it  may  be  within  its  own  sphere,  the  matter  1  s 
with  which  it  deals  is  a  mere  phantom  or  symbol,  nothing  being  ’ 
real  but  “  spirits  in  a  world  of  Spirit.”  {  1 

f  i 

II-  :  ^ 

Of  the  clerical  method  I  propose  to  say  little.  Its  character  |  c 
will  be  best  explained  by  historical  illustrations  of  its  employment  ?  i 

The  first  great  blow ,  generally  felt  to  be  such ,  which  science  in-  *  1 
dieted  on  religion,  w-as  that  which  destroyed  the  old  geocentric  i  1 
astronomy.  It  w-as  felt  at  once  that  if  the  earth  were  merely  a  '  s 
paltry  ball,  wheeling  and  spinning  with  other  balls  round  a  body  ?  t 
incomparably  larger,  the  Deity’s  great  white  throne  on  a  super  j  f 
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terrestrial  firmament,  with  the  localised  court  of  heaven  and  other 
allied  conceptions,  sank  to  the  level  of  symbols  which,  if  treated 
as  facts,  were  absurdities.  Consequently  the  entire  theological 
intellect  of  Europe  was  occupied  for  generations  in  attempting  to 
prove  that  Galileo  was  wrong,  and  that  the  heliocentric  astronomy 
was  a  damnable  and  grotesque  error.  The  next  great  blow  came 
from  modern  geology,  which  was  similarly  felt  to  be  fatal  to  the 
doctrine  of  direct  creation ;  and  accordingly  it  attacked  modern 
geology  no  less  rancorously  than  it  had  attacked  modern  astro- 

Inomy.  Then  came  a  third  blow  of  a  yet  more  staggering  kind — 
namely,  that  inflicted  by  the  discovery  of  the  process  of  organic 
evolution,  which  was  felt  to  be  fatal  to  the  doctrine  of  the  direct 
creation  of  life ,  as  geology  w’as  to  the  doctrine  of  the  direct  creation 
of  worlds.  And  now  there  have  follow'ed  within  the  last  twenty 
years  other  discoveries  relating  to  life  and  brain ,  and  the  ultimate 
constitution  of  matter,  in  all  of  w’hich  the  clerical  mind  rightly  dis¬ 
covers  a  tendency  to  identify  man’s  soul  with  the  organic  life  of 
his  body,  and  the  organic  life  of  his  body  with  the  general  process 
of  the  universe.  And  at  each  of  these  latter  stages  the  old  drama 
has  repeated  itself.  The  clerical  party  have  endeavoured  to  con¬ 
vict  science  of  falsehood. 

And  what  has  been  the  result  of  this  long  series  of  onslaughts  ? 
Science  advances  slowly.  Most  of  its  great  discoveries  pass  through 
a  period  during  which  their  admitted  and  unavoidable  incomplete¬ 
ness  can  be  made  to  pass  muster  with  many  as  a  disproof  of  their 
truth ;  and  consequently  the  attacking  apologists  have  now  and 
then  enjoyed  the  semblance  of  a  passing  triumph ;  but  the  final 
issue  of  every  engagement  has  been  the  same.  The  clerical  party 
has  suffered  a  crushing  and  ignominious  defeat,  and  has  had  to 
admit  on  its  knees  what  it  set  out  to  deny. 

Such  an  unbroken  succession  of  failures,  all  of  them  identical  in 
kind,  should  surely  by  now  have  taught  those  who  have  experi¬ 
enced  them  the  lesson  that  they  fail,  not  because  they  are  per¬ 
sonally  incompetent,  but  because  their  method  is  radically  wrong 
—that  they  fail  to  discover  in  the  evolutionary  sequence  of 
phenomena  the  ‘  ‘  rifts  ’  ’  through  which  they  hope  to  see  the  divine 
interference  shining,  for  the  simple  reason  that  no  such  rifts 
exist— that  they  fail  when  they  attack  science,  as  they  do,  on  its 
own  grounds,  because  man  and  the  universe,  when  studied  as 
modern  science  studies  them,  neither  can  have,  nor  require  to 
have,  any  other  explanation  than  that  which  science  offers  us. 
This  explanation  is  summed  up  in  the  principle  with  which  science 
starts  as  its  postulate,  and  ends  with  verifying  as  its  conclusion, 
that  all  phenomena ,  from  the  stars  to  the  thoughts  of  man ,  result 
from  a  single  system  of  interconnected  causes,  or  are  so  many 
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modes  of  a  single  and  undivided  substance,  which  are  all  equally 
transient  and  all  equally  necessary. 

Now,  shocking  though  this  conclusion  may  be  to  the  deepest 
instincts  of  most  of  us,  we  gain  nothing  by  trying  to  persuade 
ourselves  that  it  is  less  self-consistent  than  it  is.  The  only 
reasonable  course  is  to  grasp  our  nettle  boldly.  Let  us  then 
briefly  consider  the  main  features  of  the  scientific  explanation  of 
things  as  science  gives  it  to  us  to-day ;  and  though  countless 
details  remain  to  be  filled  in,  its  general  self-consistency  will  even 
now  be  sufficiently  apparent. 

Existence  presents  itself  to  ordinary  thought  as  made  up  of 
three  elements — the  conscious  immaterial  mind ;  the  living,  but 
non-conscious  material  body  ;  and  the  moving,  but  non-living,  non- 
conscious  material  universe  :  and  ordinary  thought  was  accus¬ 
tomed  till  very,  lately  to  look  on  these  three  elements  as 
essentially  independent  things.  The  result  of  the  later  progress 
of  scientific  discovery  has  been  to  show  us  that  these  sharp  dis¬ 
tinctions  between  the  three  elements  are  imaginary.  Thus,  to 
take  the  case  of  matter  as  related  to  conscious  mind,  these  two 
phenomena,  even  to  men  like  Huxley  and  Tyndall,  presented 
the  appearance  of  a  unique  and  obstinate  dualism.  Why  should 
we  here  have  a  phenomenon  with  two  sides,  when  all  other 
phenomena  exhibit  only  one?  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  realise 
that  if  any  special  difficulty  is  suggested  by  the  connection 
between  matter  and  consciousness,  the  difficulty  is  not  why 
matter  as  it  appears  in  the  brain  should  have  two  sides — a  matter- 
side  and  a  mind-side — but  w^hy  it  should  not  exhibit  this  same 
double-sidedness  always.  If  only  men  could  envisage  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  their  own  brains  as  they  envisage  the  thoughts  that  form 
themselves  in  the  sphere  of  consciousness,  and  if  they  paid  no 
attention  to  matter  of  any  other  kind ,  their  normal  conception  of 
matter  would  be  thought  visible  and  extended.  Every  thought 
would  have  its  visible  brain-equivalent,  just  as  emotion  has  its 
equivalents  in  the  expression  of  the  human  face.  We  should  see 
the  brain  think,  as  w'e  see  a  friend  smile  or  frown,  and  in  tracing 
the  connection  of  the  brain  with  the  other  parts  of  the  organism, 
and  the  connection  of  the  organism  with  the  matter  of  the  in¬ 
organic  universe,  what  we  really  should  have  to  explain,  in  relation 
to  our  own  certainties,  would  not  be  the  presence  of  consciousness 
the  counterpart  of  the  matter  of  the  brain ,  but  what  at  all  events 
seems  to  be  its  absence  from  matter  when  arranged  otherwise. 

Such  is  the  form  in  which,  according  to  strict  logic,  the  riddle  of 
the  universe  may  be  said  now  to  present  itself.  It  can,  however, 
be  studied  and  described  best  by  taking  things  in  the  customary 
order,  and  beginning  with  those  arrangements  of  matter  in  whicb 
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mind,  to  all  appearance,  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence  only.  Now 
that  all  forms  and  species  of  organic  life,  vegetable  no  less  than 
animal,  have  their  origin  in  the  simple  organic  cell,  is  a  fact  that 
has  lopg  been  familiar  to,  and  admitted  by,  everybody  ;  and  at  last, 
and  quite  recently,  as  I  observed  before,  the  simple  organic  cell, 
which  biologists  had  taken  for  their  starting  point,  has  been  shown 
to  have  its  counterpart  in  the  so-called  inorganic  atom,  all  matter, 
therefore,  being  in  a  certain  sense  alive.  Now  thus  far,  apart 
from  mere  questions  of  evidence,  there  is  nothing  to  provoke  in¬ 
credulity  in  the  mind  of  the  ordinary  man.  The  only  break  in 
the  series  which  ordinary  thought  detects  is  that  which  seems 
to  occur  between  the  organism  and  the  conscious  mind.  During 
!  recent  years,  however,  this  interval  also,  like  that  which  seemed  to 
separate  organic  matter  from  inorganic,  has  been  filled  up  by  a 
scientific  discovery,  the  importance  of  which  is  unparalleled  in  the 
annals  of  advancing  knowledge.  This  is  the  discovery  that,  con¬ 
trary  to  all  traditional  opinion,  consciousness  and  mind  are  by  no 
i  means  coextensive  and  identical,  but  that,  though  without  mind 
there  can  doubtless  be  no  consciousness,  consciousness  is  by  no 
means  essential  to  the  existence  and  the  operations  of  mind — that 
the  larger  part,  indeed,  of  the  mental  life  of  each  of  us,  with  its 
^  memories,  affections,  reasonings,  and  purposive  actions,  lies  as 
much  outside  the  conscious  sphere  as  the  process  of  digestion  does, 
or  the  growth  of  our  nails  and  hair. 

In  this  way  the  two  great  gaps  or  rifts  which  seemed  to  divide 
existence  into  three  separate  strata — the  lifeless,  the  organic,  and 
the  mental — have  disappeared,  and  the  three  are  fused  into  one 
continuous  whole.  That  is  to  say,  we  have  in  an  ascending  scale 
first,  matter  commonly  called  lifeless,  but  really  consisting  of 
atom-cells  full  of  internal  activity  ;  then  we  have  matter  that  lives 
in  the  sense  commonly  recognised  by  the  biologist ,  but  which  is 
by  the  biologist  not  recognised  as  thinking ;  then  we  have  matter 
which  thinks,  remembers,  and  even  purposes,  without  personal 
consciousness;  and,  lastly,  we  have  matter  which  is  mind  with  a 
personal  consciousness  emerging  from  it. 

In  spite,  therefore,  of  all  incompleteness  in  detail,  we  have  an 
account  of  things  which,  of  things  as  science  sees  them,  is  an 
account  practically  complete  in  all  its  salient  features.  We  are 
presented  with  the  spectacle  of  an  orderly  and  unbroken  ascent 
from  the  cosmic  nebula  up  to  the  mind  of  man ;  and  that  this  un¬ 
broken  ascent  is  a  scientific  reality  is  demonstrated  in  two  ways — 
firstly,  by  the  fact  that  all  attempts  to  discredit  it  on  scientific 
grounds  have  failed;  and,  secondly,  by  the  fact  that  all  scientific 
discoveries,  however  diverse,  give  it  their  cumulative  support,  con¬ 
verging  towards  it  like  arrows  or  footsteps  travelling  towards  one 
centre. 
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It  will,  of  course,  be  objected  by  the  clerical  and  other  apologists  i 
of  religion ,  that  what  we  have  here  is  a  system  of  pure  materialism. 
Now  I  shall  point  out  presently  that  it  is  really  nothing  of  the 
kind;  hut  first  let  me  admit  that  it  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  no  less 
hostile  than  materialism  to  the  religious  doctrine  of  existence. 
For,  though  not  a  system  of  materialism,  it  is  a  system  of  pure 
determinism ;  and  whether  we  are  the  puppets  of  outside  matter, 
or  the  puppets  of  outside  spirit,  our  position  is,  from  the 
religious  point  of  view,  just  as  hopeless  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other. 

But  to  recognise  that  a  doctrine  is  disagreeable  is  not  to 
prove  that  it  is  untrue.  Let  us  for  the  moment  be  content  to 
accept  the  fact  that,  tried  by  scientific  tests,  the  scientific  doctrine 
is  invulnerable,  and  go  on  to  the  question  of  whether  we  can  under¬ 
mine  it  philosophically. 

III. 

If  science,  as  claiming  to  provide  us  with  a  general  explanation 
of  existence,  could  really  he  convicted  of  being,  or  resting  on,  or 
implying,  a  system  of  materialism  in  the  old  sense  of  the  word,  its 
present  philosophical  opponents  would  be  able  to  make  short  work 
of  it.  For  w'hat  does  materialism,  in  its  old  and  still  popular  sense, 
mean?  It  means  the  theory  that  the  facts  of  life  and  conscious¬ 
ness  as  we  one  and  all  experience  them,  are  derived  from  matter 
as  popular  thought  conceives  of  it.  But  this  conception  of  matter 
as  a  brute  dead  mass,  which  has  no  life  or  even  movement  unless 
animated  by  some  extraneous  agency,  is,  amongst  scientific 
thinkers,  by  this  time  wholly  obsolete ;  and  it  has  become 
so  for  the  following  reasons.  One  of  these  is  the  discovery, 
which,  ever  since  the  days  of  Berkeley,  has  been,  for  the  philo¬ 
sophic  world,  growing  more  and  more  of  a  truism,  that  all 
the  qualities  by  which  we  know  matter,  or  which  we  attribute 
to  it,  are  names  for  effects  or  ideas  produced  by  it  in 
our  own  minds — colour  and  sound,  for  example;  and  that  thus, 
w'hatever  matter  may  really  be  in  itself,  the  traditional  imputation 
to  it  of  deadness  or  ‘  ‘  brute  ’  ’  inertness  was  the  gratuitous  imputa¬ 
tion  of  a  quality  invented  by  our  owm  fancies.  This  discovery  men 
of  science  all  over  the  world  have  been  rapidly  learning  from 
philosophy  during  the  past  fifty  years,  and  they  have  at  the  same 
time  by  their  own  scientific  methods  been  verifying  it ,  and  making 
it,  in  another  form  for  themselves.  Whilst  learning  from 
philosophy  that  the  supposed  deadness  of  matter  is  merely  an  idea 
that  was  formed  by  the  imperfectly  educated  mind,  they  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  matter,  even  in  its  seemingly  inertest  conditions,  is 
to  the  eye  of  science  as  active  as  the  mind  itself — a  something 
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which,  whatever  it  is,  never  fora  moment  rests  ;  and,  finally,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  emergence  of  mind  from  matter  has  become  a  pro¬ 
cess  the  details  of  which  are  traceable,  the  conclusion  has  been 
forced  on  even  the  least  philosophic  intelligence  that  if  mind 
emerges  from  matter  the  elements  of  it  must  be  in  matter  already. 
There  has,  on  the  scientific  plane  no  less  than  on  the  philosophic, 
been  a  levelling  up  of  matter  to  mind,  instead  of  a  levelling  down 
of  mind  to  matter.  In  this  way,  that  objectionable  explanation 
of  man,  which  reduces  him  to  a  passing  product  of  the  general 
process  of  the  universe,  is  now  presented  to  us  as  a  system  not 
!|  only  of  physical  science,  but  of  mental  philosophy  also ;  and  what 
I  shall  try  to  make  plain  to  the  reader  is,  that  the  philosophical 
attack  on  science  is  as  wholly  unfitted  to  accomplish  its  purpose 
1  as  the  clerical  attack,  though  for  a  different  reason.  The  clerical 
I  arguments  fail  because  science  repels  and  shatters  them.  The 
I  philosophical  arguments  fail  because  science  absorbs  them,  con- 
i  solidating  its  position  by  means  of  what  was  meant  to  destroy  it. 

I  The  primary  distinction  betw^een  physical  science,  as  such,  and 
I  all  the  philosophic  systems  by  whose  aid  it  is  being  now  assailed, 

I  consists  of  the  fact  that,  in  seeking  to  explain  existence,  the  philo- 
I  Sophies  start  with  looking  inwards,  and  science  starts  wnth  looking 
I  outwards.  Science  seeks  to  explain  the  human  mind  through  the 
I  universe;  the  philosophies,  to  explain  the  universe  through  the 
I  human  mind.  And  to  the  philosophies  which  are  here  more  par- 
!  ticularly  in  question — namely,  those  which  have  developed  them¬ 
selves  since  the  days  of  Kant  or  Berkeley,  this  latter  observation 
applies  in  a  special  way.  “  Modern  astronomy,”  said  Kant,  “has 
annihilated  my  own  importance.”  He  was  merely  expressing  the 
feeling  which  the  first  triumphs  of  science  had  produced  in  the 
mind  of  the  Church  a  hundred  years  before,  and  w'ere  still  pro¬ 
ducing  then  in  the  minds  of  all  thoughtful  men ;  and,  as  has  been 

Iwell  said,  the  course  which  metaphysical  philosophy  took  from 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  onwards,  was  largely  deter¬ 
mined  by  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  philosophers  to  revenge  man 
on  a  universe  which  had  dwarfed  him  by  its  overwhelming  magni¬ 
tude,  by  showing  that,  big  as  it  seemed,  it  depended  in  some  sort 
or  other  on  the  quasi-creative  powder  of  the  little  human  minds 
that  confronted  it. 

i  This  kind  of  philosophising,  which  ends  in  the  extremes  of 
modern  idealism,  sought  to  accomplish  its  object  by  pursuing  two 
inquiries,  one  relating  to  the  means  by  which  the  mind  knows,  the 
other  to  the  nature  of  the  objective  world  knowm  by  it  :  and  with 
regard  to  one  cardinal  point,  all  its  practitioners  are  in  agreement. 
They  all  of  them  assume,  or — as  they  prefer  to  say — they  posit, 
the  individual  mind  as  a  sort  of  mental  Melchizedek,  without 
lather  or  mother,  and  without  descent;  and  they  then  proceed. 
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by  interrogating  their  own  consciousness,  to  discover  what  the 
nature  of  this  mind  is.  How,  they  ask,  does  it  get  its  ideas? 
Does  it  get  them  from  experience,  or  is  it  born  with  them? 
To  this  question  different  philosophers  have  given  different  answers. 
Some  have  maintained  that  the  mind  gets  all  its  ideas  from  ex¬ 
perience  ;  some ,  that  it  contains  certain  of  them  ready-made  in 
itself,  such  as  the  ideas  of  time  and  space, or  the  rules  of  arithmetic, 
the  former  of  which ,  it  is  said ,  must  pre-exist  in  order  that  ex¬ 
perience  may  be  possible,  whilst  the  latter  possess  a  universality 
which  no  experience  could  account  for.  But  all  the  later  philo¬ 
sophers,  such  as  those  whom  we  are  now  considering,  are  at  one 
in  seeking  to  magnify  the  importance  of  the  individual  mind,  and 
to  vindicate  what  they  call  its  “  primacy,”  by  insisting  that  it  is, 
in  its  very  nature,  not  passive  but  active.  They  represent  it  as 
a  kind  of  loom,  which,  even  if  it  is  not  itself  the  producer  of  its 
own  wool,  plays  an  active  part  in  weaving  the  wool  which  ex¬ 
perience  gives  it.  Thus  Hegel  and  Kant,  however  they  may  have 
differed  otherwise,  agree  that  the  conscious  mind  consists  of  “a 
web  of  categories  which  it  throws  over  the  w’orld,  and  by  means  of 
which  it  makes  the  world  intelligible.”  “  Nature,”  says  T.  H. 
Green,  ”  requires  a  unifying  intelligence  to  arrange  sensation, 
which  cannot  be  sensation  itself.”  ”  Mind,”  says  Professor 
Ward,  “  is  active,  matter  inert.”  The  ultimate  object  of  all  these 
contentions  is  evident.  It  is  to  exalt  the  individual  mind  at  the 
expense  of  the  scientific  universe,  and  to  exhibit  it  as  in  some 
sort  the  master,  instead  of  the  slave,  of  the  latter. 

Then,  on  the  question  of  how  the  mind  knows,  follows  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  what  is  the  object  of  its  knowledge.  And  to  this  question 
are  given  two  classes  of  answer.  According  to  one  school  of  philo- 
sopherSj  what  w’e  call  the  external  world,  is  something  really  ex¬ 
ternal  to,  and  really  independent  of  ourselves  ;  but  we  know  it  only 
as  the  effects  produced  by  it  on  our  own  consciousness  in 
co-operation  with  the  activities  of  our  own  minds.  According  to 
another  school,  the  external  world  is  not  only  not  a  w’orld  of  matter 
as  ordinary  thought  conceives  of  it,  but  it  is  not  even  an  unknown 
external  substratum  producing  in  ourselves  the  phenomena  which 
we  call  matter.  It  is  not,  in  any  true  sense,  an  external  reality 
at  all.  It  is  inside  the  mind  itself  ;  but  the  mind,  for  its  own  con¬ 
venience,  imputes  to  it  an  externality,  as  it  does  to  the  objects  in 
a  dream.  To  the  ordinary  man  this  latter  doctrine  will  seem  mere 
raving,  or  an  idle  restatement  of  the  paradox  that  one  man  only 
exists,  everything  and  everybody  else  being  parts  of  a  dream 
dreamed  by  him.  But  whatever  may  be  the  verdict  which  the 
ordinary  man  passes  on  it,  it  is  the  doctrine  which  finds  at  the 
present  moment  most  favour  among  the  philosophic  opponents  of 
science.  ‘‘  Matter,”  said  Wundt,  “  is  an  abstraction  from  man’s 
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unitary  experience.”  The  same  thing  in  almost  the  same  language, 
has  been  lately  reasserted  by  Munsterberg,  as  the  last  word  of 
philosophy;  and  Professor  Ward,  of  Cambridge,  in  his  work, 
}iatuTalism  and  Agnosticism,  proposes  to  annihilate  science  and 
reintroduce  us  to  God  by  showing  that  the  material  universe  is 
merely  one  of  two  abstractions  which  the  human  ‘‘  spirit,”  like  a 
spider,  spins  out  of  its  own  entrails,  thus  presenting  itself  to  itself 
^  as  what  he  calls  ”  a  duality  in  unity.” 

•  Hence  the  material  universe  represents,  according  to  one 
school,  the  work  of  the  mind  on  some  genuinely  external  reality ; 
ji  according  to  the  other,  the  work  of  the  mind  on  its  own  internal 
I  experiences.  But,  according  to  both  schools,  the  mind  is  the 
hero  of  the  drama,  and  reduces  the  universe  of  science  to  a  con¬ 
dition  of  inoffensive  helplessness. 

Now,  inconsistent  as  are  many  of  these  philosophic  views  with 
each  other,  and  ridiculous  as  many  of  them  must  seem  to  the  non- 
:  philosophic  intelligence,  there  is  not  one  of  them  that  does  not 
?  embody  the  results  of  acute  reasoning,  and,  from  certain  points  of 
view,  does  not  appear  indisputable.  They  deserve,  therefore,  in 
j  their  bearings  on  science,  to  be  very  carefully  considered.  Do 
\  they,  we  must  ask,  really  invalidate  the  authority  with  which 
i  science  enforces  any  of  those  conclusions  from  which,  in  the  in- 
‘  terests  of  religion,  we  desire  to  make  good  our  escape?  And  what 
i  we  shall  see  is  that,  when  they  are  applied  to  science,  science  does 
:  two  things.  It  gives  them  a  greater  cogency  than  they  ever  had 
before  by  harmonising  their  contradictions,  and  turning  their  para¬ 
doxes  into  platitudes ;  and  then ,  having  thus  strengthened  them 
and  placed  them  in  proper  order,  it  absorbs  the  w’hole  into  its  own 

I  original  system,  and  exhibits  man  with  even  greater  completeness 
than  before  as  a  helpless  and  vanishing  product  of  the  general 
process  of  the  universe. 

IV. 

In  order  to  see  with  precision  how  this  is,  let  us  begin  wdth  the 
philosophic  or  introspective  theories  of  how  the  human  mind 
acquires  any  knowledge  or  ideas  at  all,  and  compare  these  theories 
as  introspective  philosophy  gives  them  to  us,  with  w’hat  science 
makes  of  them,  as  soon  as  it  gets  them  in  its  grip. 

The  first  question  asked  by  the  introspective  philosophers  is,  as 
j  we  have  seen,  this  :  does  the  mind  derive  all  its  ideas  from  experi- 
fflce,  or  does  it  possess  some  that  are  innate  ?  And  to  this  ques- 
”  :  tion,  the  introspective  philosophers,  looking  on  the  human  mind 
®  as  a  simple  and  self -existing  thing,  have  some  of  them  answered 
f  les,  whilst  others  of  them  have  answered  No.  As  long  as  the 
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question  was  approached  in  this  way,  the  terms  of  the  discussion 
were  so  wanting  in  any  precise  connotation,  and  so  many  argu¬ 
ments  could  be  used  on  either  side,  that  it  was  impossible  to  estab-  * 
lish  a  conclusion  one  way  or  another ;  but  the  moment  we  begin 
to  examine  the  matter  by  scientific  methods,  and  to  realise  that 
the  mind  is  a  highly  complex  organism,  having  a  long  pedigree,  and 
evolved  from  simpler  elements,  all  these  difficulties,  once  so  un¬ 
manageable,  disappear,  and  science  sets  the  vexed  question  at  rest 
by  giving  an  answer  which  is  Yes  and  No  at  once. 

The  individual  mind,  it  says,  of  the  slowly-evolved  creature, 
man,  has  ideas  which  are  prior  to  its  own  individual  ex-  ' 
perience ;  but  it  has  none  which  wore  not  derived  in  the  i 

first  instance  from  the  experiences  of  its  human  and  sub-  ( 

human  progenitors.  From  the  first  moment  in  which  the  i 

mind-matter,  or  general  substance  of  the  universe,  nucleated  ( 

itself  into  the  cell  or  cells  of  which  we  are  the  direct  descend-  ] 

ants,  the  individual  mind  began  to  receive  impressions  made  I 

upon  it  by  its  own  environment ;  and  not  only  were  the  im-  ( 

pressions  reproduced  in  the  subsequent  organisms,  but,  in  proper-  i 

tion  as  these  organisms  were  evolved  into  greater  complexity,  the  £ 

impressions  received  and  transmitted  were  correspondingly 
strengthened  and  multiplied.  The  “connection  of  things”  was,  t 

in  Spinoza’s  language,  to  an  increasing  degree,  reproducing  itself  i 

in  the  “  connection  of  ideas.’’  Here  we  have  an  explanation  of  \ 

the  necessity  of  mathematical  ti’uths.  They  are  necessary  truths,  ;  e 
as  apprehended  by  our  own  minds,  because  they  are  appre-  v 

hensions ,  or  we  may  say ,  internal  echoes ,  of  principles  necessarily  t 

prevailing  in  the  system  of  things  external  to  us.  Let  a  circle  a 

become  conscious  of  itself,  and  it  will  know  that  every  part  of  its  r 

circumference  is  necessarily  equidistant  from  its  centre.  Similarly,  i 

the  sense  of  time,  when  submitted  to  scientific  analysis,  is  seen  to  ii 

come  to  us  through  the  cerebral  organ  of  memory,  which  retains,  a 

as  though  by  a  species  of  phosphorescence,  images  of  past  t 

phenomena  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  actually  occurred  out-  p 

side  us ;  and  all  the  other  innate  possessions  of  the  mind  are  t 

seen  to  have  been  acquired  by  us  in  precisely  similar  ways.  d 

But  the  explanation  which  science  gives  us  of  the  facts  of  the  p 

human  mind,  goes  very  much  farther  than  the  above  illustrations  si 

suggest ,  and  than  most  scientific  philosophers  even  yet  realise.  If  si 

we  take  the  scientific  thinkers  of  the  present  day  generally,  we  a 

shall  find  that  the  view  that  prevails  among  them  comes  prac-  Q 

tically  to  this — Though  they  recognise  man  as  an  evolved  product  tl 

of  the  universe,  they  regard  the  individual,  when  once  he  has  come  a 


into  being,  as  severed  from  his  cosmic  parent  by  the  cutting  of  an  ci 
umbilical  cord,  and  connected  with  it  only  by  experiences  which  he,  oi 
as  a  separate  entity,  acquires  himself,  or  inherits  from  the  experi- 
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ences  of  his  ancestors.  Now  so  long  as  this  view  prevails,  scientific 
psychology  generally  lies  justly  open  to  a  criticism  which  religious 
thinkers  have  directed  against  it.  Scientific  psychology — so  these 
thinkers  say — the  psychology  which  denies  to  the  mind  any  life  or 
existence  which  is  not  that  of  the  body  fails,  despite  all  its  theories 
of  the  acquisition  and  inheritance  of  ideas,  to  explain  intelligibly 
what  that  inner  vitality ,  that  effort ,  or  (as  they  call  it)  that  cona¬ 
tion,  is,  which  is,  they  say,  involved  in  all  mental  and  emotional 
processes.  And  the  objection,  though  we  cannot  pause  to  consider 
it  in  detail  here ,  is  plausible  ;  but  it  is  plausible  only  for  the  reason 
that  has  just  been  indicated — namely,  that  the  psychology  of 
modern  monistic  science  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  completing  its 
own  inferences.  It  has  been  content  with  exhibiting  the  human 
mind  and  its  processes  as  things  which  have  been  evolved  from  the 
common  substance  of  the  universe ,  and  has  failed  to  see  that  they 
have  not  merely  been  derived  from,  but  actually  are  and  continue 
to  be,  integral  and  unseparated  parts  of  it.  If  science  means  any¬ 
thing,  it  necessarily  means  this,  and  all  that  it  here  requires  to  do 
is  to  make  its  meaning  complete.  It  will  then  be  able  to  answer 
all  current  objections. 

Let  us  consider  the  argument  that  the  whole  mental  process  is 
essentially  one  of  action,  effort,  or  conation.  Those  who  urge  it 
imagine  that  if  only  they  can  make  this  point  clear  they  have 
vindicated  for  the  individual  mind  an  independent  existence,  and 
exhibited  it  as  something  which,  even  if  influenced  by  the  uni¬ 
verse,  is  distinct  from  it.  And  in  a  sense  their  contention  is  correct ; 
but  let  science  only  arrive  at  a  complete  understanding  of  itself, 
and  scientific  psychology,  instead  of  being  disturbed  by  this  fact, 
restates  it  and  explains  it  as  part  of  its  own  system,  and  makes  it 
intelligible  in  a  way  which  to  the  introspective  philosophers  w’as 
inqwssible.  The  individual  mind,  it  will  answer,  IS  active — more 
active  than  any  beehive  in  the  business  of  making  honey ;  but  in 
this  it  is  not  peculiar.  There  is  activity  and  conation  in  every 
part  of  the  universe.  There  is  conation  in  exploding  gunpowder ; 
i  there  is  conation  in  the  breaking  sea ;  there  is  conation  in  the 
I  digestive  organs.  But  the  conation  is  in  no  case  isolated.  It  is 
part  of,  and  depends  upon,  the  universal  conation  of  Nature.  The 
I  same  thing  is  true  of  the  brain,  which  is  the  organ  or  physical 
I  side  of  the  mind.  Its  myriad  cells  are  in  a  state  of  constant  move¬ 
ment;  so  are  the  molecules  that  make  up  the  cells,  the  atoms  that 
make  up  the  molecules,  the  ions  that  make  up  the  atoms ;  but  all 
these  movements  are  part  of  a  wider  process,  and  are  all  deter¬ 
mined  by  extra-cerebral  causes,  just  as  a  flower  is  determined  by 
causes  outside  itself — by  soil,  by  air,  by  sun,  by  its  parent  plant 
octree.  The  brain  is  set  in  motion  firstly  by  the  rest  of  the  body, 
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on  which  it  reacts  like  one  part  of  a  mechanism  on  another  part ;  a 
and,  secondly,  by  the  air,  the  food,  and  so  forth,  which  the  body  o 
assimilates  in  its  service,  and  which  maintain  its  activity  and  con-  c 
dition  it.  Let  food  cease  to  enter  the  body ,  and  the  conation  of  the  i 
brain  ceases.  “  Man  is  what  he  eats,”  is  supposed  to  be  the  motto  i 

of  materialism.  It  is  really  no  more  than  a  short  way  of  saying  s 

that  man  and  the  universe  are  of  one  and  the  same  substance,  and  s 

that  the  substance  which  is  outside  man  is  constantly  being  ab-  t 

sorbed  into  him  in  the  form  of  what  we  call  food,  and  by  the  c 
process  which  we  call  digestion.  The  conation,  in  fact,  of  the  s 

brain  or  mind  is  to  the  universe  what  the  conation  of  the  governor  ^ 

of  an  engine  is  to  the  engine  by  which  it  is  set  in  motion. 

The  same  course  of  reflection  leads  us  to  a  farther  truth.  It  c 
is  a  truth  which  relates  not  to  our  ideas,  but  to  our  emotions; 
and  here  we  touch  on  a  point  with  regard  to  which  the  introspec-  o 

tive  philosophy  is  unable  even  to  suggest  to  us  any  definite  explana-  ^ 

tion  whatsoever.  ”  Every  shade  of  inclination,”  says  Haeckel,  * 
‘  ‘  from  complete  indifference  to  the  fiercest  passion ,  is  exemplified 
in  the  chemical  relation  of  the  various  elements  towards  each  other,  ^ 
just  as  we  find  it  exemplified  in  the  psychology  of  man,  and  ^ 
especially  in  the  life  of  the  sexes.  .  .  .  The  irresistible  love-  ® 
passion  that  leaps  over  all  bounds  of  reason  or  morality,  is  the  same  ^ 
powerful  ‘  unconscious  ’  attractive  force  which  impels  the  living  ^ 
spermatozoon  to  force  an  entrance  into  the  ovum,  in  the  fertilisa- 
tion  of  the  egg  of  the  animal  or  plant — the  same  impetuous  move-  ^ 
ment  which  unites  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  to  one  atom  of  oxygen  ' 
in  the  formation  of  a  molecule  of  water.”  Similarly  another  | 
writer,  the  late  Mr.  Frederick  Myers,  whose  sympathies  and  ■ 
temper  were  the  very  reverse  of  Professor  Haeckel’s,  observes,  in  ' 
speaking  of  drunkenness,  that  ”  the  influence  over  our  organism  ^ 
of  certain  drugs — alcohol,  opium,  and  the  like — is  sufficient  to  * 
overpower  in  a  large  proportion  of  mankind,  even  the  primary  * 
impulse  of  self-preservation,”  and  resembles  the  chemical  affinities  ^ 
of  the  lowest  organisms,  “  which  arrange  themselves  inevitably  in  I 
specific  relations  to  oxygen,  malic  acid,  or  whatever  the  stimulus  ' 
may  be.”  ^ 

In  this  way  the  facts  of  human  emotion  become  correlated  with,  ^ 
and  are  explained  by,  principles  which  prevail  and  operate  ' 
throughout  the  mind-matter  of  the  universe  generally.  But  more 
suggestive  still  than  either  of  the  foregoing  passages  is  the  follow  * 
ing  from  Du  Prel,  which  brings  us  back  from  the  emotions  to  ' 
ideas  and  to  the  intellect  proper.  “  At  first  sight,”  says  Du  Prel  ’ 
‘‘it  seems  wonderful  that  the  technical  products  invented  and  ’ 
fabricated  in  conditions  of  clearest  consciousness,  should  agree  in  ' 
fundamental  character  with  the  products  of  nature.  Our  surprise  ' 
springs  from  the  supposition  which  we  make  of  a  double  source-  * 
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a  dualism  of  forces — which  does  not  at  all  exist.  The  brain-powers 
on  which  these  technical  inventions  depend  are  not  evoked  by 
consciousness,  but  only  illuminated  by  it.  As,  according  to 
Spinoza,  the  flung  stone,  if  it  had  consciousness,  would  suppose 
its  flight  to  be  voluntary,  so  we,  if  thought  is  lighted  up  by  con¬ 
sciousness,  suppose  the  process  of  thought  to  be  an  activity  of  con¬ 
sciousness.  Instead  of  wondering  that  there  is  an  unconscious 
thinking,  we  should  rather  understand  that  in  fact  there  is  no 
other.  There  is  a  thinking,  indeed,  that  is  accompanied  by  con¬ 
sciousness,  but  none  that  is  caused  by  consciousness.”  What  Du 
Prel  means  and  perceives,  though  it  is  not  very  well  expressed, 
is  that  the  whole  process  of  the  universe  is  in  some  sense  a  pro¬ 
cess  of  thought,  every  molar,  molecular,  atomic,  and  corpuscular 
movement  everywhere  being  the  physical  side  of  some  movement 
of  the  universal  mind ;  and  this  conception  of  things  merely 
requires  development  to  result  in  a  conclusion  much  wider  than 
that  which  Du  Prel  indicates. 

Processes  such  as  that  of  invention,  to  wdiich  Du  Prel  alludes, 
are  merely  examples  of  processes  and  faculties  of  a  more  funda¬ 
mental  kind,  namely,  those  of  reason  understood  in  its  widest 
j  sense,  as  including  the  logic  of  deduction  w’hich  operates  on  the 
data  of  sensation,  and  the  logic  of  induction,  by  means  of  wdiich 
knowledge  is  obtained.  It  is  only  when  we  grasp  man’s 
mental  faculties  in  their  entirety  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
understand  fully  the  scientific  and  philosophic  significance  of  the 
identity  of  what  goes  on  in  the  human  mind  wuth  what  goes  on  in 
the  universe  which  presents  itself  to  us  in  the  guise  of  matter. 
Thus,  w’hen  we  consider  the  question  in  this  comprehensive  way, 
we  shall  see  that  w^hat  we  call  logic  is  a  process  w^hich ,  pervading 
the  entire  mechanism  of  nature,  is  epitomised  and  humanised  by 
the  brain,  and  expressed  by  it  in  terms  of  consciousness.  We  may 
take  for  an  example  the  case  of  simple  propositions.  All  proposi¬ 
tions,  if  they  are  true  (such  as  two  and  two  make  four)  are  identical 
I  propositions.  They  are  the  subjective  equivalents  of  facts  which 
exist  outside  the  mind.  That  is  to  say,  we  assert  that  two  and 
two  make  four,  and  apprehend  this  truth  as  a  necessary  truth, 
because  it  is  a  truth  involved  in  the  general  constitution  of  the 
universe. 

And  now  comes  the  question  which  has  puzzled  all  the  intro¬ 
spective  philosophers — the  question  of  how  the  mind  acquires 
those  items  of  knowledge  which  reveal  themselves  to  consciousness 
in  the  propositions  which  the  mind  asserts ;  and  to  this  question 
the  answer  of  science  is  as  follows.  The  brain  or  the  mind 
in  its  conation  is  the  universe  reproduced  on  a  small  scale ,  and 
doubtless  in  a  most  imperfect  way,  sorting  or  arranging  the  im¬ 
pressions  which  the  nerves  or  senses  convey  to  it.  The  mind 
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which  sorts  the  impressions,  and  which  “  throws  over  the  universe 
its  web  of  categories,”  is  part  of  the  universe  over  which  the  web 
of  categories  is  thrown.  When  the  physics  of  the  brain  present 
us  with  our  idea  of  the  solar  system ,  they  do  so  because  they  and 
the  physics  of  the  solar  system  are  one — just  as  a  puddle  of  water 
reflects  the  stars,  because  light  and  the  stars  and  the  puddle  belong 
all  of  them  to  the  same  world.  Or  perhaps  the  whole  conception 
of  things  here  indicated  may  be  made  clearer  if  we  imagine  the 
universe  to  consist  of  nothing  but  a  limited  atmosphere,  and  a 
patch  of  garden  soil,  with  a  sun  to  shine,  and  rains  to  fall  on  it 
seasonably ;  and  then  imagine  that  from  the  soil  springs  a  rose- 
plant  and  a  single  rose.  In  this  case  it  will  be  obvious  that  the 
rose  is  a  flowering,  not  of  its  own  plant  only,  but  of  the  soil,  the 
sunlight,  the  rain,  and  the  air  also.  Our  whole  little  imaginary 
universe  w’ill,  in  fact,  be  the  true  rose-plant.  Let  us  enlarge  our 
conception  of  this  universe  until  it  coincides  with  reality,  and  in 
place  of  the  rose  let  us  put  the  mind  of  man,  and  we  have  the 
conception  of  man’s  mind  to  which  modern  science  leads  us.  This 
mind  is  merely  a  flowering  of  the  cosmic  plant  or  tree.  Nothing  is 
in  the  flower  that  was  not  first  outside  it.  Nothing  is  in  the  sap 
of  its  thoughts  that  does  not  come  to  it  from  without ,  or  which  is 
not  in  it  because  it,  and  what  is  outside  it,  are  parts  of  the  same 
whole  ;  and  just  as  the  mental  flower  is  part  of  the  cosmic  tree,  so 
is  the  cosmic  tree  part  of  the  mental  flower.  Just  as  the  cosmic 
tree  would  call  the  mind-rose  ‘‘my  flower,”  so  would  the  mind- 
rose  call  its  cosmic  source  ‘‘  my  tree.” 

And  here  we  come  to  wdiat  is  really  the  root  of  the  matter.  I 
had  occasion  to  allude  to  it  before,  when  dealing  wdth  the  clerical 
attack  on  the  consistency  of  the  scientific  system.  I  mentioned 
that  the  gap  between  material  substance  and  consciousness,  which 
to  ordinary  thought  once  seemed  impassable,  has  been  filled  up  by 
recent  discoveries  in  the  psycho-physiological  sphere.  Thus,  when 
Du  Prel  speaks  of  thought  as  not  necessarily  accompanied  by  con¬ 
sciousness,  and  as  not  primarily  caused  by  it,  he  is  not  indulging  in 
any  a  priori  or  metaphysical  speculation.  He  is  speaking  of  an 
order  of  facts  which  are  as  capable  of  being  observed  accurately  as 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  is,  or  any  similar  process.  The 
systematic  and  experimental  study  of  the  human  being  under 
various  conditions,  such  as  those  induced  by  hypnotism,  has  shown 
that  of  the  thinking,  appetitive,  reasoning,  and  remembering  self, 
a  small  part  only  is  comprised  in  the  sphere  of  distinct  conscious¬ 
ness  ;  that  the  larger  part  is  associated  with  no  consciousness  at 
all ;  and  that  betw’een  extremes  are  conditions  in  which  conscious¬ 
ness  is  hazy  or  incomplete.  The  result  of  this  discovery  is  to 
revolutionise  our  whole  conception  of  personality.  It  has  shown 
that,  if  we  call  a  man’s  self  those  faculties  and  processes  which  are 
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going  on  in  his  own  organism,  he  is  as  ignorant  of  the  contents 
of  the  larger  part  of  himself  as  he  is  of  what  is  happening  in  the 
moon  or  the  milky  way.  It  is  enough,  in  illustration  of  this,  to 
mention  the  case  of  memory,  which  in  each  of  us  is  a  crowded 
register  of  things  which  we  have  never  noticed,  and  of  which  it 
betrays  its  custody  under  rare  conditions  only. 

Now  bearing  all  this  in  mind,  let  us  turn  again  for  a  moment 
to  the  ways  in  which  modern  introspective  philosophy  is  trying  to 
exhibit  the  whole  world  of  science  as  created  by,  or  dependent 
on,  the  activity  of  the  mind  of  man.  Modern  idealists,  Fichte, 
Wundt,  Professor  Ward,  and  Professor  Munsterberg,  try  to  re¬ 
present  all  external  things  as  part  of  the  concrete  experience  of 
the  individual  mind.  When,  for  example,  I  say  that  I  see  the 
sun,  I  mean  that  I  experience  a  certain  condition  of  conscious¬ 
ness;  but  in  order  to  explain  this  concrete  experience  to  myself, 
my  mind,  by  a  i)rocess  of  abstraction,  divides  it  into  two  parts — 
a  perceived  sun  which  I  represent  as  being  outside  me,  and  a 
perceiving  mind  which  I  represent  as  being  inside ;  but  neither 
of  them,  excejit  as  abstractions,  has  any  existence.  Thus,  to 
take  a  favourite  and  familiar  illustration,  ten  men,  as  they  think, 
are  looking  at  the  same  sun  ;  but  what  really  happens  is  that  there 
is  a  so-called  sun  in  each  of  them,  which  is  not  really  an  external 
sun  at  all,  but  an  abstraction  made  by  each  of  them  from  a  similar 
“unitary  experience.” 

Naturally  the  critics  of  this  astounding  theory  have  asked 
its  upholders  how  they  account  for  the  fact  that  the  simul¬ 
taneous  unitary  experience  of  the  ten  men  is  the  same ; 
1  and  some  of  the  upholders  of  it  have  endeavoured  to  answer  the 
j  question  by  ‘  ‘  positing  ’  ’  (as  they  say)  a  universal  human  mind  in 

1  which  each  of  the  individual  human  minds  is  contained.  Such 

j,  is  the  answer  given  by  Fechner  and  Schuppe.  It  is  enough  to  say 

,  here  that  this  answer,  which  is  nothing  but  an  arbitrary  assump¬ 
tion,  is  absurd,  and  that  as  an  explanation  it  is  futile.  But  still 
[j  more  absurd,  for  common-sense,  is  the  suicidal  climax  to  which 
Q  logically  all  this  method  of  introspective  reasoning  leads,  namely, 
g  the  conclusion  that  all  existence  is  comprised  in  one  mind  only, 
g  and  that  the  other  nine  men  who  are  supposed  to  see  nine  other 
suns,  are  merely  empty  images  in  the  dream  of  this  tenth  man. 
jj  And  yet  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  stated  that  on  introspective 

[  grounds  all  these  conclusions  are  more  or  less  defensible,  whilst 

g.  the  last  and  the  most  monstrous  of  them  defies  philosophical 
refutation.  But  let  us  take  these  arguments  which  are  now  pitted 
g,  against  science,  and  see  w-hat  science  does  with  them,  not  by 
jg  refuting,  but  by  absorbing,  and  so  transfiguring  them. 

•jj  By  showing  that  the  human  mind,  with  which  all  these  argu- 
jg  meats  start,  is  not,  as  these  arguments  assume  it  to  be,  an 
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absolute  self-existing  unit  of  consciousness,  but  a  complex 
organism  evolved  from  simpler  elements,  of  which  organism  con¬ 
sciousness  covers  a  small  part  only,  science  does  this  :  it  extends 
indefinitely  the  borders  of  what  we  call  self,  so  as  to  make  it  in¬ 
clude  a  whole  region  of  facts  and  processes,  which,  though  com¬ 
prised  in  the  organism,  are  external  to  the  conscious  part  of  us,  ^ 
and  to  everything  that  we  can  call  our  own  personal  experience. 

It  thus  breaks  down  the  dividing  line  between  ourselves  and  the  ^ 

universe  altogether.  For,  just  as  the  conscious  self  is  but  a  small  ^ 

though  integral  part  of  the  organism  which  it  calls  its  own,  so  is  i' 
that  organism  an  integral  though  a  small  part  of  the  universe.  We  si 
may  therefore  say  of  each  individual  human  being  that,  in  a  strictly 
literal  sense  the  entire  universe  is  his  body,  or  that  it  constitutes  ^ 
his  extended  self.  He  is  a  nucleated  point  of  consciousness  in  the 
albumen  of  the  cosmic  egg.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  if  only  one  ^ 
man  existed,  the  extreme  idealist  position,  which  even  idealists 
dread  because  it  seems  a  practical  absurdity,  w-ould  in  a  sense  be  ^ 
absolutely  correct.  The  universe  would  in  a  sense  be  the  body  ^ 

of  that  one  man — the  outlying  cell  of  w'hich  his  conscious  Ego  was  ® 

the  nucleus.  But  every  one  of  the  countless  men  w^ho  exist  may  ^ 

w'ith  equal  justice  say  the  same  thing  of  himself.  The  same  uni-  ' 

verse  is  the  extended  body  of  each ;  the  same  universe  is  the  ® 
extended  body  of  all.  Thus  the  external  universe  is  for  each  ^ 
separate  mind  more  truly  a  part  of  it  than  it  is  said  to  be  by  the 
boldest  idealist,  and  is  also  as  completely  independent  of  all  ^ 
individual  minds  as  it  is  said  to  be  by  the  crudest  realist.  * 

Such,  then,  are  the  w'ays  in  w'hich  science  receives  the  attack  now  ^ 

made  on  it  by  modern  introspective  philosophy.  Such  philosophy,  * 
instead  of  disintegrating  it  as  a  system  of  childish  materialism,  ^ 

merely  hardens  and  sublimates  it  into  a  system  of  universal  men-  ^ 

talism.  But  does  this  mentalisation  of  matter — this  explaining  ' 
awmy  of  it,  if  Mr.  Balfour  likes  the  phrase — do  anything  for 
religion?  On  the  contrary,  it  does  but  rivet  afresh  the  fetters  ^ 

linking  us  to  a  universe  w'hich,  though  we  know  that  in  some  sense  ® 

it  is  a  universe  of  mental  activity,  has  no  specific  character  that  is  ‘ 

cognisable  or  approachable  by  ourselves,  and  has  no  business  with  < 

us  individually  which  the  search-lights  of  our  consciousness  can  * 

discover.  If  we  wish  to  win  a  religious  belief  back  again,  we  must  ‘ 

approach  science  in  wmys  that  are  widely  different  from  the  frontal  * 

attacks  of  the  clerical  party,  and  from  these  abortive  mining  opera-  1 

tions  of  the  philosophic.  Of  what  the  true  way  may  be  it  is  ' 

impossible  for  me  to  speak  here.  I  will  content  myself  with  ’ 

observing  that  if  w*e  are  to  follow  the  true  way  successfully,  our  * 

first  step  must  be  to  withdraw  altogether  from  the  false. 

W.  H.  Mallock. 
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Two  comparatively  recent  events  of  an  entirely  different  character 
—the  unveiling  by  President  Loubet  of  a  monument  to  Gambetta 
and  the  assassination  of  the  Greek  Premier — are  both,  from 
different  points  of  view,  suggestive  of  a  contrast  between  feminine 
influence  on  European  politics  in  the  last  century  and  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time.  Gambetta,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  had  been  nurtured 
in  the  palmy  period  of  French  and  German  stateswomanship ; 
he  believed  that  quality  could  alone  supply  the  cement  for  the  new 
rigime  which  he  did  more  than  any  other  man  of  his  generation  to 
establish.  The  socio-political  system  of  Athens  has  always  been 
modelled  on  that  of  Paris.  The  receptions  held  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Parthenon  by  the  ladies  of  the  Delyannis  family  were  not 
unsuccessfully  copied  from  those  given  by  Miss  Tricoupis,  the 
sister  of  the  dead  statesman’s  great  rival,  and  almost  as  well 
known  to  English  visitors  as  to  Hellenic  politicians  and  their 
wives.  Miss  Tricoupis,  in  fact,  deserves  to  be  remembered  as  the 
one  mistress  of  socio-political  diplomacy  who  inherited  the  tact  and 
success  of  an  accomplished  Englishwoman — Lady  Palmerston. 

A  function  whose  scene  was  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church, 
Cadogan  Street,  in  the  February  of  1905,  suggested  a  revival  of 
those  Balkan  marriages,  as  they  used  to  be  called,  which  in  the  last 
century  relieved  with  episodes,  more  or  less  romantic,  the  mono¬ 
tonous  chapters  of  political  intrigue  dominating  the  contemporary 
narrative  of  Eastern  Europe.  The  bride.  Miss  Margaret  Dowling, 
belonged  to  an  Irish  family,  the  bridegroom,  “  H.  S.  H.  Ghika,” 
was  described  as  a  prince  of  several  Empires.  He  had  first  be¬ 
come  known  to  society  m  England  during  a  mission  undertaken 
with  the  purpose  of  interesting  the  English  public  in  the  emancip¬ 
ation  of  his  Albanian  compatriots  from  Turkish  tyranny.  Eeally 
all  this  sounds  very  like  an  echo  from  the  diplomatic  coulisses 
of  Central  Europe  in  the  last  century.  That  was  the  period  when 
brides,  actual  or  potential,  as  well  as  matrons  of  various  qualities 
and  degrees,  were  more  visibly  active  upon  the  stage  of  Continen¬ 
tal  politics  than  had  been  the  case  since  the  third  Eepublic  re¬ 
placed  the  second  Empire,  and  the  last  in  the  line  of  royal  states- 
women  disappeared  from  Berlin.  “  Women  are  our  chief  want,” 
was  Gambetta’s  remark,  made  in  the  year  of  his  death,  about  the 
third  Eepublic.  The  fatal  mystery  of  the  pistol-shot  in  the  hand 
!  at  the  Villa  d’Avray,  soon  following  that  utterance,  served  to 
I  rescue  a  casual  remark  from  oblivion,  by  making  it  the  subject  of 
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much  speculative  gossip  in  the  chronique  scandaleuse  of  the  period. 

“  A  Frenchman,”  as  Adolphe  Thiers  used  to  say,  ‘‘  always  runs 
to  a  woman  W’hen  he  finds  himself  in  trouble,”  without  considering 
whether  that  resource  may  not  aggravate,  rather  than  allay,  the 
evil.  However  banal  Gambctta’s  observation,  when  repeated  in 
cold  blood  to-day,  may  seem,  nothing  has  happened  to  make  it  out 
of  date.  At  the  time  of  its  being  made,  Paris  was  only  one  of 
the  several  capitals  testifying  to  the  importance  of  the  ‘  ‘  feminine 
factor.”  In  France  itself  the  memories  were  still  fresh  of  a 
regime  that  had  been  the  bright  personification  of  woman’s 
power  in  domestic  as  in  foreign  affairs,  that  had  made  the 
capital  the  pleasure  resort  of  the  millionaires  of  the  entire 
universe,  and  that  had  secured  the  w'hole  country  twenty 
years  of  unbroken  prosperity.  Whether,  in  its  rise,  its  establish¬ 
ment,  the  full-orbed  splendour  of  its  meridian,  on  its  fall,  dux 
femina  facti  might  have  served  for  the  motto  of  Bonapartism 
at  every  stage  of  its  career.  Elsew'here,  too,  than  in  France, 
Gambetta  had  witnessed  the  political  ascendency  of  Society’s 
crowned  or  uncrowned  queens.  At  the  time  he  made  the  remark 
now  recalled  little  more  than  ten  years  had  passed  since  the 
third  Empire  went  down  with  the  crash  of  Sedan.  The  fashion¬ 
able  tradesmen  of  the  Place  Vendome  and  of  the  Boulevard 
Italien  sighed  for  the  profits  of  a  dispensation  whose  leading 
spirit  had  been  the  brilliant  lady,  to-day  a  widowed  and 
venerable  exile  at  Farnborough  Hill.  Never  had  the  genius  of 
social  mode  and  of  political  intrigue  been  so  brilliantly  embodied 
in  feminine  shape.  And  here  a  social  memory  of  the  second 
Empire  recalls  an  instance  of  the  conversational  freedom  that 
reconciled  many  to  political  despotism.  The  Empress  herself 
had  once  said,  ‘‘  Ours  is  a  dynasty  without  dynastic  partisans,” 
adding,  ‘‘  The  Emperor  is  socialist.  In  me,  what  is  not 
philosopher  is  legitimist.  Eouher  is  Orleanist.  Our  one  Bona- 
partist  is  Persigny.”  No  suspicion  of  blague  need  attach  to  the 
lady’s  description  of  herself.  Whether  as  a  tradition  of  breeding 
or  a  result  of  social  art,  the  composure  of  Eugenie  wms  never  ruffled 
by  the  agitations  or  eontretemps  of  her  court.  Equally  little  has 
it  failed  her  since,  at  the  most  trying  conjunctures  of  her  private 
life.  In  185'2,  Victor  Hugo  sent  forth  from  his  Channel  Islands 
asylum  ‘‘Napoleon  the  Little.”  In  1853  Eugenie  began  to  preside 
over  the  fashionable  system.  No  hint,  of  course,  in  her  presence 
was  breathed  of  the  pamphlet  assailing  her  husband.  She 
alone  with  perfect  calmness  led  conversation  towards  the  brochure. 
At  a  later  date  her  demeanour  under  Taine’s  scathing  criticism  of 
Napoleon  III.  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  temper  shown  by 
one  of  her  connections,  the  Princess  Mathilde.  Apropos  of  that 
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outburst  of  indignant  loyalty,  Eugenie  more  than  once  repeated 
what  had  passed  between  Renan  and  Taine.  “  I  am,”  said  the 
latter,  “  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  so  old  a  friend  on  account 
of  a  book.”  “  Pooh,”  rejoined  Renan,  “  my  ‘  Life  of  Jesus  ’  has 
cost  me  the  goodwill  of  a  very  much  greater  lady  than  a  Bona- 
partist  princess,  the  Church  itself.”  The  periodical  rumours  of 
any  idea  on  the  part  of  the  ex-Empress  to  animate  a  political 
faction  have  always  been  without  foundation.  The  courtesy  of 
kinship  alone  prompted  her  reconciliation  with  Prince  Napoleon 
a  few  years  since.  The  Due  de  Bassano  has  informally  acted  as 
her  representative  in  the  Bonajiartist  councils,  periodically  held 
at  different  places.  Even  through  that  sagacious  deputy  she 
holds  no  official  communication  with  these  gatherings.  The 
wealth  enjoyed  by  her  to-day  is  due  first  to  the  fact  of  her  mar¬ 
riage  settlements  having  been  made  almost  exclusively  in  English 
securities ;  secondly,  to  the  far-seeing  shrewdness  with  which  later 
investments  were  directed  by  her  famous  physician ,  the  discoverer 
of  chloroform,  a  consummate  man  of  business.  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson, 
of  Edinburgh.  The  ex-Minister  of  the  Empire,  Rouher,  enjoyed 
her  confidence  till  his  death.  Since  then  such  Frenchmen  as  she 
may  consult  have  never  been  officially  associated  with  the  State. 
They  are,  in  fact,  mostly  eminent  lawyers  of  a  bygone  day,  like 
Grand  Perret  and  Busson  Billant.  However  retired  her  life  may 
be,  the  name  of  the  ex-Empress  must  always  exercise  on  the 
Bonapartist  atoms  some  attractive  power.  But  the  rare  visits  of 
Prince  Victor  Napoleon  and  of  that  Due  de  Mouchy  who  married 
a  Princess  Murat,  were  beginning  to  be  historical,  even  when,  in 
1880,  Gambetta  had  formed  the  Cabinet  which  two  years  later 
the  defeat  on  scrutin  de  liste  was  to  dissolve.  If  I  remember 
rightly,  when  Gambetta  delivered  himself  of  the  sentiment  that 
1  has  opened  these  remarks,  there  was  hanging  on  the  wall  opposite 
him  the  well-known  engraving  of  the  Empress  Eugenie  sur- 
i  rounded  by  her  ladies.  That  group  of  Winter  Halter’s  includes, 

I  amongst  other  imperial  attendants,  the  Princess  D’Essling,  the 

1  Comtesse  Marnesia,  the  Comtesse  de  Malaret,  the  Comtesse  de 

3  Montebello,  the  Vicomtesse  de  Marismas,  whose  birth  name  had 

8  been  Macdonald,  the  Duchesse  de  Bassano,  and  the  Duchesse  de 

5  Malakoff.  The  statesman,  however,  may  not  necessarily  have 

8  been  contrasting  in  his  mind  this  galaxy  of  imperial  divinities  wdth 

^  the  feminine  deficiencies  of  his  own  polity.  Not  merely  in  France, 

®  fl  but  in  other  Continental  States,  he  had  witnessed  practical  proof 
-  I  of  the  powerful  part  played  by  women,  equally  in  domestic  affairs 
I  and  in  international  relations.  The  southern  imagination  can 
y  I  scarcely  conceive  of  a  State  without  something  in  the  way  of  a 
d  I  court,  to  be  administered  by  the  other  sex,  as  the  council  chamber 
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is  controlled  by  men.  The  tribute  to  feminine  authority,  pai^  : 
by  the  organiser  of  the  new  democratic  France,  expressed  an  ex¬ 
perience,  not  less  than  a  regret.  Within  Gambetta’s  know¬ 
ledge  a  series  of  remarkable  women  had  assisted  at,  or  pre¬ 
sided  over,  the  foundation  of  the  German  Empire,  and  had 
promoted  its  progress  to  maturity.  The  wife  of  William  I.  was  a 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Weimar  ;  her  youth  had  been  passed  in  a 
place  yet  bright  with  the  glories  of  Goethe  and  Schiller.  She 
grew  up  to  find  herself  the  chief  princess  at  a  provincial  court  of 
more  than  metropolitan  brilliancy ,  and  the  dictatress  of  the  most 
gifted  society  of  the  day.  When  by  marriage  she  became  Princess 
of  Prussia,  in  point  of  versatility  and  accomplishment,  she  had 
few  rivals  amongst  the  intellectual  women  of  Europe.  Her  physi¬ 
cal  endowments  were  incomparable.  Her  shoulders,  especially, 
were  the  admiration  of  a  continent.  That,  perhaps,  explains  why  } 
all  her  early  portraits  represented  her  in  evening  dress.  Neither  | 
as  Prussian  Queen  nor  German  Empress  did  she  find  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  equal  to  her  ambition  and  to  her  qualifications.  She  there¬ 
fore  occupied  her  energies  and  ingenuity  with  the  elaboration  of  a 
code  of  ceremonial  etiquette,  in  comparison  with  which  the 
routine  of  the  Pussian  court  seemed  simplicity.  Her  fame,  per¬ 
haps  even  at  some  points  her  influence,  was  not  limited  to  her 
own  land.  Her  mental  temper  was  largely  French.  As  in 
costume,  so  in  conversation,  the  fashion  she  set  her  court 
was  of  a  Parisian  pattern.  While  Gambetta  yet  lived,  her 
sayings  and  doings  received  almost  as  much  attention  in 
the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  or  the  Parc  Monceau  as  if 
she  had  been  a  native  grande  dame.  During  the  war,  the  French 
prisoners  and  wounded  had  been  the  objects  of  her  personal  con¬ 
cern.  Accidentally  meeting  the  brother  of  a  French  ofticer  who 
had  fallen  at  Woerth,  she  made  a  point  of  shaking  hands  with 
him  in  memory,  as  she  said,  of  his  dead  relative.  Among  the 
great  Churchmen  of  her  time,  above  any  Teutonic  theologian, 
came  Dupanloup.  All  divines,  she  declared,  ancient  or  modern, 
were  distanced  by  the  Bishop  of  Orleans.  Works  of  charity  re¬ 
laxed  no  detail  of  personal  state.  She  prepared  herself  for  a  visit 
to  a  hospital  as  elaborately  as  if  for  a  court  function.  Whether 
politeness  or  sentiment  prompted  her  speech,  she  always 
said  something  for  courts  and  drawing-rooms  to  remember. 
Seven  years  before  his  death  De  Lesseps  had  brought  the 
highest  order  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  to  Herbette,  the 
French  Ambassador  at  Berlin.  The  Empress  Augusta  was 
then  little  more  than  a  breathing  corpse,  but  she  insisted  on 
receiving  the  “Grand  Old  Man  ’’  of  France,  who  was  also  the 
regenerator  of  Egypt.  “Ah,”  she  said,  when  the  visitor  was 
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brought  up  to  her  bath-chair,  “you  see,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  I 
wear  in  your  honour  a  dress  couleur  eau  du  Nil.”  During  her  last 
lonff  illness,  William  I.’s  consort  had  a  certain  masseuse  in  con¬ 
stant  attendance  at  the  Palace.  So  determined  was  Europe  to 
discover  some  fresh  sign  of  the  survival  of  feminine  influence  in 
politics  that  Gambetta,  like  others,  must  have  heard  innumerable 
stories  as  to  the  w^ay  in  which  her  palace  employment  reflected  a 
State  importance  upon  this  Silesian  peasant.  Even  a  mind  so 
strong  and  a  character  so  independent  as  the  Empress  Frederick’s 
conformed  to  the  Gallophil  tradition  established  by  her  mother- 
in-law  at  the  Berlin  court.  She  did  so  with  an  original  and 
gracious  adroitness  that  extended  her  reputation  for  esprit  to  the 
French  capital.  After  the  war  (1870-1),  some  years  passed  with¬ 
out  a  representative  of  the  defeated  nation  appearing  at  the  autumn 
military  manoeuvres  of  the  German  army.  The  Princess  Imperial 
had  not  yet  become  the  Empress  Frederick,  when,  in  1887,  a 
French  officer’s  uniform  appeared  on  the  busy  scene.  Near  this 
stranger  was  a  lady,  so  completely  covered  with  waterproof  clothes 
as  not  immediately  to  be  identified  with  the  wife  of  the  heir  to 
William  I.  The  date  happened  to  be  the  ninth  of  September. 
‘Tam,’’  said  the  princess  to  the  French  officer,  “  especially  glad 
i  to  welcome  you  to-day — the  anniversary  of  the  victory  won  by  your 
country  and  mine  in  the  surrender  of  Sebastopol.’’  An  account 
j  of  the  incident  soon  found  its  w’ay  to  Paris,  and  w’as  in  many 
^  French  mouths  about  the  time  that  Gambetta  exchanged  the  Quai 
i  D’Orsay  for  his  little  house  in  the  Eue  Didier.  Such  were  the 
1  latest  evidences  of  states womanship  as  a  force.  They  soon  be- 
came  the  commonplaces  of  the  period.  They  all  confirmed 

I  the  idea  that  women  were  still  the  life  and  soul  of  politics, 
'i  Once  take  away  feminine  animation  or  support,  the  affair  would 
^  become  a  landscape  without  water,  or  a  drawing-room  with- 

I I  out  a  mirror.  These  were  only  some  of  the  then  familiar  mani- 
y  festations  of  feminine  force  acting  upon  events.  Almost  every 

I  leader  of  men,  civil  or  military,  was  supposed  to  be  inspired,  like 

II  a  second  Numa  Pompilius,  by  his  owm  Egeria.  Among  the  smaller 
pS  nationalities  of  Europe,  as  little  as  among  the  larger,  there  was 
y  none  which  could  not  invoke  its  own  tutelary  goddess,  crowned  or 
!;j  uncrowned,  the  ornament  or  pride,  if  not  the  actual  guardian,  of 
j'l  her  race. 

|j  Gambetta  boasted  Spanish  as  well  as  Italian  ancestors.  And  the 
Spain  of  his  century  was  to  know  little  rest  until,  after  indeed 
y  Gambetta’s  death,  a  w'oman  united  all  interests  and  classes  in 
i}  loyalty  to  an  infant  king,  her  son.  The  series  of  vicissitudes  in  the 
i.  Peninsula  began  with  Isabella.  It  was  continued  in  socialistic 
I  conspiracies  and  democratic  outbreaks.  One  act  of  the  drama 
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ended  with  the  Hohenzollern  candidature  and  the  Aosta  monarchy 
in  1870.  Then  came  the  Federal  Eepublic  in  1873.  Nor  did  the 
period  of  storm  and  change  really  close  before  Christina’s  regency- 
in  1886.  William  III.  of  Holland  lacked  most  of  the  qualities 
which  go  to  the  making  of  a  great  monarch.  The  innate  and 
characteristic  loyalty  of  his  subjects  received  its  chief  reward  from 
their  gratification  in  seeing  his  consort,  Queen  Sophy  (Sophia  of 
Wurtemberg),  revive  for  the  court  of  the  Hague  some  of  its  bygone 
intellectual  splendour.  Among  its  perio.dical  luminaries  were 
Fronde,  Kinglake,  Lecky,  Macaulay,  Motley,  Prescott,  of  prose 
writers  ;  of  poets.  Browning,  Longfellow,  the  author  of  Philip  Faji 
Artevelde,  and  Philip  James  Bailey  who  wrote  Festus,  a  member 
of  the  English  bar,  but  first  recognised  as  Shakespeare’s  and 
Schiller’s  equal  in  America,  afterwards  fortunate  enough  to  secure 
the  suffrages  of  Dante  Gabriel  Kossetti  and  his  disciples.  The 
French  statesman  w’as  not  indeed  the  actual  contemporary  of 
all  these  instances.  He  lived  however,  long  enough  to  witness 
the  ascendancy  in  society  and  letters,  if  not  in  politics,  of  several 
who  were  not  his  own  countryw’omen  and  whose  names  were 
already  famous.  He  had  heard  of  the  French  Academy’s  desire 
to  honour  the  Queen  of  Eoumania ;  though  he  did  not  live  to 
know  that  “  Les  Pensees  d’une  Eeine  ”  had  received  the  crown 
at  the  prize  distribution  in  1888.  That  event  certainly  formed 
one  of  European  royalty’s  intellectual  triumphs ;  for  Carmen 
Sylva,  the  Prince  of  Wied’s  and  the  Duchess  of  Nassau’s  daughter, 
is  the  Queen  of  Sweden’s  niece.  To  her  uncle-in-law,  the  only 
reigning  monarch  probably  who  ever  wrote  magazine  articles,  she 
owes  some  of  the  mental  discipline  received  in  her  earlier  years. 
Nor,  to  her  literary  tastes  and  poetic  accomplishments  alone,  was 
this  lady  indebted  for  the  influence  she  exercised  and  the  example 
she  set.  During  the  Eusso-Turkish  war  the  donning  of  the  Bed 
Cross  uniform,  the  daily  and  nightly  devotion  to  the  ambulance, 
gave  eastern  Europe  the  earliest  among  followers  in  the  steps  of 
Florence  Nightingale.  Almost  contemporary  wdth  Carmen  Sylva 
was  another  crowned  lady  who,  within  Gambetta’s  time,  had 
created  something  like  a  f  urore  in  Paris.  Queen  Nathalie  married 
the  Prince  of  Servia  in  1875.  She  was  not  of  purely  royal  birth, 
but  the  daughter  of  a  Bessarabian  officer  who  married  a  Eou- 
manian  princess.  Eastern  Europe  has  not  in  our  time  produced 
a  more  strikingly  handsome  woman,  nor  one  who  in  a  higher 
degree  united  the  personal  endowments,  characteristics  of  her 
race,  with  the  accomplishments  and  arts  of  Western  civilisation. 
The  war  entered  upon  by  Servia  for  shaking  off  Turkish  control 
brought  into  play  womanly  qualities  that  won  her  the  admiration 
of  her  countrymen,  and  which,  associating  her  name  with  certain 
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celestial  apparitions,  won  for  her  the  title,  “the  Madonna  of 
Kossovo.”  The  matrimonial  sequel  has  long  since  been  done  to 
death  by  the  gossipmongers  of  a  continent.  A  further  proof  of 
feminine  omnipotence  in  the  Balkan  States  was  given  by  the 
active  part  in  the  divorce  proceedings,  wdth  which  well-informed 
rumour  connected  Madame  Christitch. 

Throughout  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century ,  not  only 
Servia,  but  all  the  neighbouring  communities,  were  known  by  no 
one  better  than  by  Gambetta  to  be  agitated  by  feminine  forces, 
exercised  alternately  and  indifferently,  for  good  or  evil,  in  the 
direction  of  dynastic  intrigue  or  of  parliamentary  change.  In 
Bulgaria  the  Princess  Clementine  of  Saxe-Coburg  reminded  many 
observers  of  the  intellectual  distinction,  by  which  Queen  Victoria’s 
eldest  daughter,  first  as  Princess  Koyal,  then  as  the  Empress 
Frederick,  had  impressed  the  best  judges,  not  merely  of  her 
adopted  land,  but  of  European  society.  Clementine’s  intellect 
showed  itself  scarcely  less  discriminating  in  all  departments  of 
contemporary  thought  or  culture.  She  proved  her  aptitude  for 
political  affairs  by  training  her  son  in  the  business  of  governing 
and  by  consolidating  the  realm  under  his  control.  A  Daudet,  a 
Zola,  or  an  Offenbach,  could  desire  nothing  more  suggestive  or 
profitable  in  the  way  of  inspiration  than  the  royal  or  fashionable 
life  of  a  Balkan  State.  No  Frenchman  could  have  appreciated 
more  than  Gambetta  the  ready-made  feuilletons  and  comic  operas 
to  be  found  behind  the  political  footlights  of  Eastern  Europe. 
The  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse  married  the  most  famous  divorcee  of 
Europe,  Madame  de  Kolemine,  in  the  spring  of  1884.  The 
episodes  leading  up  to  that  match  seemed  like  so  many  plagiar¬ 
isms  from  opera  bouff'e.  They  had  begun  in  1880  with  the  first 
appearance  at  the  cafes  of  the  Darmstadt  students  of  the  future 
Grand  Duchesse,  then  the  unattached  wife  of  a  Eussian  diplo¬ 
matist.  Like  that  frisky  figure,  nothing  had  been  seen  since 
Schneider  in  the  “  Grande  Duchesse.’’  Paris  itself  had  been  the 
scene  of  another  socio-political  vaudeville  bearing  a  family  likeness 
to  the  little  plots  already  glanced  at.  Just  a  generation  before 
Gambetta  had  passed  away,  society  in  the  second  Empire  had  wel¬ 
comed  a  lady  wdio,  in  her  prime,  must  have  been  of  altogether 
exceptional  beauty.  Her  remaining  good  looks  still  made  her  the 
cynosure  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  People  were  presented  to  her 
as  the  Princess  of  Mingrelia.  With  some  trouble  her  Parisian 
hosts  satisfied  themselves  that  a  land  of  that  name  existed  some¬ 
where,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Caucasus  Range.  She  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  cavalier,  her  husband,  wdio  wore  the  picturesque  Min- 
grelian  costume.  Of  their  children,  one  son.  Prince  Nicholas, 
educated  in  Paris,  became  a  Eussian  guardsman,  aide-de-camp  to 
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the  Czar.  A  daughter  married  Prince  Achille  Murat.  Mingreliait-  - 
self  soon  proved  to  be  identical  with  the  classical  Colchis.  The  a 

pair  were  of  course  called  Medea  and  Jason.  After  attending,  as  b 

they  regularly  did,  the  Sunday  races  at  Longchamps,  they  held  b 
at  their  hotel  smart  receptions  which  often  ended  in  a  dance.  The  ^ 
daughter’s  marriage  with  the  Bonapartist  Prince  did  not  prove  b 
a  bad  match  for  the  husband,  who  settled  down  very  comfortably  s 
on  his  wife’s  Caucasian  property.  The  fashionable  world  in  c 
Germany  was  less  frequently  entertained  by  apparitions,  like  e 
those  that  were  the  commonplaces  of  Paris  under  the  second  b 

Empire;  but,  a  few  years  before  the  Eranco-Prussian  war,  a  ' 

good  deal  of  decorously  romantic  interest  had  gathered  round  a  ^ 
favourite  at  the  court  of  William  I.,  generally  known  as  the  ^ 

Countess  Waldersee.  The  facts  indeed  were  as  simple  as  they  t 

were  respectable.  Miss  Esther  Lee,  the  daughter  of  an  1 

American  banker,  while  making  the  grand  tour  of  Europe,  had  * 
fascinated  Prince  Frederick  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  an  uncle  of 
the  Prussian  Queen.  In  November,  1864,  a  morganatic  marriage 
made  the  fair  American  the  wife  of  the  Prince.  The  honeymoon  F 
had  not  ended  when  apoplexy  carried  off  the  bridegroom.  Of  the  b 

many  suitors  for  the  highly  endowed  young  widow,  the  lady’s  c 

choice  fell  upon  Count  Waldersee,  a  Prussian  officer  of  great  posi-  o 

tion,  and  of  the  highest  promise.  In  a  little  time  the  new  coun-  ^ 

tess  had  become  enthroned  by  acclamation  as  the  lady  paramount  J 

of  society  in  Berlin.  Her  salon  was  the  most  distinguished  in  the  b 

capital,  entirely  devoted  to  the  Bismarckian  interest  and  anti-  ^ 
English  faction.  It  became  therefore  the  hotbed  of  fashionable 
opposition  to  the  Princess  who  had  married  the  heir  to  the  ^ 
Imperial  crowm.  * 

The  feminine  careers  just  glanced  at  belong  to  a  period  unpre-  ' 
cedentedly  fertile  throughout  the  wwld  in  the  triumphs  and  sur-  j 
prises  of  the  sex.  During  the  prime  of  the  second  Empire,  it 
w'ould  be  difficult  to  say  whether  the  largest  number  of  secret 
agents  in  petticoats  were  popularly  credited  to  the  French  , 
Emperor,  to  the  Kussian  Tsar,  or  to  Lord  Palmerston.  Those  j 
ladies  continued  sporadically  to  subsist,  if  not  to  flourish,  on  their 
past  reputations,  till  quite  late  in  the  nineteenth  century.  ' 

Gradually  they  came  dowm  to  being  second-class  lionnes  in  | 

suburban  drawing-rooms,  or  the  invading  Egerias  of  Sunday 
newspaper  offices.  The  most  heroic  specimen  of  the  cosmopolitan  | 
adventuress  of  this  class  is  merely  the  shadow  of  a  name  to  the 
present  generation.  But  the  Limerick  lady  w'hose  father  was 
Ensign  Gilbert,  and  who  achieved  notoriety  as  Lola  Montez,  had  | 
the  entree  of  courts  and  the  confidence  of  sovereigns,  more  con¬ 
siderable  than  her  first  royal  capture,  Louis  of  Bavaria.  Lola 
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Montez,  upon  her  own  level,  was  merely  a  type  of  her  time.  In 
a  Bohemian  sort  of  way,  she  illustrated,  as  faithfully  as  was  done 
by  more  orthodox  ladies  on  a  higher  grade,  the  congeniality  of  a 
boudoir  or  drawing-room  despotism  to  the  social  and  political  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  age.  The  personnel,  the  antecedents,  and  the 
kaleidoscopic  drama  of  the  Imperial  court  at  the  Tuileries,  all 
seemed  to  the  popular  eye  to  symbolise  the  opportunities  and  the 
conquests  of  clever  and  graceful  w'omanhood.  They  acted  as  an 
encouragement  to  ladies  of  every  class  and  age  to  aim  at  proficiency 
in  the  social  arts,  generally  associated  with  the  success  of 
Napoleon  III.  The  fashionable  influence  of  the  Napoleonic  legend 
was  indeed  a  good  deal  more  widely  diffused  than  is  sometimes  re¬ 
membered  now.  Thus  the  august  and  historic  precedent  for  the 
twentieth  century  alliances  between  United  States  plutocracy  and 
the  British  peerage  is  the  marriage  in  1803  of  Jerome  Bonaparte  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  Patterson,  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  Baltimore 
merchant.  The  tutelary  goddess  had  never  been,  even  in  later 


days,  a  Bonapartist  monopoly.  What  the  Imperial  Eugenie  had 
proved  to  her  dynasty,  Madame  de  Clinchamp  w'as  to  be  to  the 
head  of  the  Orleanists.  That,  from  the  legitimist  point  of  view, 
could  not  be  called  an  innovation.  It  was  rather  a  revival  of  the 
old  tradition  of  monarchical  France,  in  which  the  salon  had  ranked 
with  the  church  as  a  bulwark  of  the  court.  The  connection  may 
yet  be  restored,  for  it  has  of  course  never  completely  lapsed. 
Diplomacy  and  politics,  English  or  Continental,  still  have,  and  will 
continue  to  have,  their  own  queens  and  princesses.  In  London 
the  cosmopolitan  stateswoman,  so  frequent  a  figure  a  couple  of 
generations  since,  possesses,  as  its  chief,  if  not  its  only  represen¬ 
tative,  the  gifted  lady  who  permanently  coloured  the  international 
ideas  of  Gladstone,  and  whose  intellectual  fascination  touched  the 
thought  and  even  coloured  the  literary  expression  of  Froude  and 
Kinglake. 

A  former  Foreign  Secretary,  the  late  Lord  Malmesbury,  in  his 
“Memoirs  of  an  Ex-Minister,”  mentions  having  met  at  dinner 
Madame  le  Hon,  who  is  said  to  be  de  Morny’s  belle,  “  a  handsome 
fair  woman  at  the  head  of  all  the  fashion.”  The  imperialist 
whom  this  lady  inspired  and  generally  directed  was  President  of 
the  Corps  Legislatif.  The  regime  which  follow'ed  the  Empire 
has  not  produced  many  women  powerful  in  the  same  way  or  de¬ 
gree  as  Madame  le  Hon.  The  first  President,  Adolphe  Thiers,  as 
has  been  already  said,  always  carried  his  vexations  or  difficulties 
I  to  a  confidante.  During  his  period  of  office,  however,  only  one 
i  of  his  countrywomen  played  a  really  active  part.  This  was 
Princess  Lise  Troubetzkoy.  A  great  personal  friend  of  the  Pre¬ 
sident,  she  held,  exclusively  in  his  interest,  a  salon  that  attracted 
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the  high-class  men  of  letters,  politicians  and  diplomatists  of  the 
period.  Her  manner  had  an  old-world  touch,  especially  agreeable 
to  Thiers’  English  friends.  She  made  no  pretence  to  conversa¬ 
tional  esprit  or  epigram,  but  inspired  much  that  was  witty,  or  at 
least  felicitous,  in  her  guests.  Among  those  wdio,  after  Thiers  had 
passed  away,  contributed  most  largely  to  Republican  funds,  was 
Madame  Arnaud  de  I’Ariege  {nee  Guichard).  This  lady,  the 
widow  of  a  well-known  member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  only 
died  within  the  last  few  months.  She  was  for  years  an  intimate 
friend  of  Victor  Hugo,  and  gave  to  that  writer  the  idea  for  one 
of  the  characters  in  “  Notre  Dame  de  Paris.”  Gambetta  had  no 
more  loyal  protectress  or  sagacious  adviser.  The  Russian  alliance 
has  exercised  on  society  in  France  an  influence,  not  unlike  that 
produced  on  the  fashionable  i)olity  of  England  by  the  socio-political 
disruption  which  followed,  first  the  Home  Rule  Bill  of  1886, 
secondly  the  Tariff  Reform  movement  of  to-day.  Certain  articles, 
especially  one  by  the  French  Deputy,  Count  Boni  de  Castellane, 
recently  published  in  the  Paris  Figaro,  as  well  as  other  news¬ 
paper  pieces  or  platform  addresses  by  M.  de  Pressense  and  M. 
Octave  Mirbeau,  make  it  tolerably  plain  that  the  tendency  of 
French  culture  throughout  the  country  is  to  sympathise  with  the 
proletariate  in  dislike  and  distrust  of  the  league  with  Tsarism.  The 
representatives  of  birth  and  brains  have  discovered,  like  the 
masses,  that  the  Russo-French  entente  originated  with  the  arch- 
”  roturier,”  President  Felix  Faure,  whose  plebeian  snobbery  was 
flattered  by  showing  himself,  together  with  the  Muscovite  auto¬ 
crat,  in  the  State  carriages,  just  inherited  by  him  from  Casimir- 
Perier.  These  social  censors  of  State  policy  admit  the  fact  of  an 
understanding  between  the  official  rings  in  the  two  countries. 
They  insist  upon  the  impossibility  of  a  lasting  and  reciprocal  amity 
between  the  victims  of  a  senii-Oriental  despotism  and  the 
citizens  of  a  free  republic.  When,  more  than  a  generation  ago, 
one  first  heard  the  suggestion  of  France  regaining  her  place  among 
the  nations  with  Russian  help,  comments,  curiously  like  those  just 
referred  to,  might  have  been  heard  in  the  Paris  salon  of  Madame 
jMohl,  the  wife  of  the  well-known  professor.  Since  then,  indeed,  in 
her  ‘‘  Nouvelle  Revue,”  specially  devoted  to  Russian  interests,  the 
exclusive  sets  that  pass  for  spirituel,  fitfully  allow  that,  on  purely 
intellectual  grounds,  the  dwellers  on  the  Neva  and  the  Seine  ought 
to  be  the  best  of  friends.  Apart  from  the  fashionable  disintegra¬ 
tion,  towards  which  political  differences  now  and  again  tend,  the 
fashionable  leaders  in  the  French  capital  to-day  resemble  the  late 
Marquise  de  Gallifet,  the  well-known  cavalry  general’s  wife,  in 
aiming  at  purely  social,  rather  than  semi-political,  celebrity.  The 
already  mentioned  Madame  Adam,  better  known,  perhaps,  under 
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her  writing  name  of  “  Juliette  Lamber,”  still,  as  always,  never 
fails  to  show  the  social  courage  of  her  political  convictions. 
Madame  Sevcrine,  on  the  staff  of  the  Echo  cle  Paris,  wields  a  pen 
so  brilliant  as,  among  the  literary  defenders  of  the  regime,  to 
promote  her  to  a  position,  resembling  that  held  by  Madame 
Adam,  in  her  more  active  days.  The  novelist  of  the  Eepublic 
is  “  Gyp  ”  (Comtesse  de  Martel  de  Janville).  The  palm  of  beauty 
among  the  hahituees  of  President  Loubet’s  court  has  long  since 
been  awarded  to  Madame  Gautherot.  Madame  Dieulafoy,  the 
traveller,  follows  the  example  of  Mdlle.  Eosa  Bonheur  by  always 
dressing  in  male  costume.  The  theatre  reinforces  the  contingent 
of  Kepublican  divinities  with  Sarah  Bernhardt  and  her  sisters  in 
art,  Jane  Hading,  Eejane,  Bartet,  Eeichenberg,  Judic,  and 
Granier.  In  another  department  of  the  stage  Eepublicaiiism  has 
partisans  of  equally  unimpeachable  zeal  in  Mdlles.  Yvette  Guilbert 
and  Felicia  Mallet,  as  well  as  in  the  one  French  singer  of  Euro- 
l)ean  reputation,  Madame  Calve. 

Among  the  personal  features  of  French  politics  in  the  present 
day,  few  are  more  noticeable  than  the  uniform  success  of 
Gambetta’s  “young  men,”  under  the  successive  dispensations, 
for  which  their  master  prepared  the  way.  The  influences  mould¬ 
ing  Al.  Delcasse  showed  themselves  also  in  the  development  of 
the  recent  French  Premier,  M.  Waldeck-Eousseau.  The  last- 
named  curiously  resembles  in  appearance  M.  Camille  Barrere, 
French  ambassador  at  Eome.  Both  of  these,  like  Paul  Cambon, 
are  instances  of  the  highest  distinction  achieved  by  Gambettists. 
To  these  must  be  added  M.  Pallain,  governor  of  the  bank  of 
France.  Madame  Pallain  is  at  this  moment  the  best  specimen 
of  the  official  great  ladies,  who  do  the  entertaining  for  the 
Eepublic.  Her  receptions  and  parties  at  the  Bank  of  France, 
located  in  the  splendid  Hotel  de  Toulouse,  brilliantly  fulfil 
Gambetta’s  social  desideratum.  Other  hostesses  resemble  her 
in  that  tactful  administration  of  mildly  Eepublican  sympathies, 
and  so  give  the  tone  to  the  society  of  the  day.  Politics  apart, 
the  existing  dispensation  is  helped  even  more  by  the  great 
ladies  who  are  its  enemies  than  by  those  who  are  its  friends. 
The  opposition  stateswomen  make  their  drawing-rooms  the 
battle-ground  of  at  least  three  different  causes.  First  there 
is  the  old  royal  family,  the  Legitimists,  now  merged  in  the 
house  of  Orleans.  Then  come  the  Bonapartes.  Finally  must 
be  mentioned  the  Bon  Carlos  faction,  “  Les  Blancs  d’Espagne.” 
Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  best  houses  are  virtually  Eepublican , 
because  Legitimism  and  Carlism  are  known  to  bo  impossible  and 
Bonapartism  is  thought  to  be  vulgar.  In  Germany,  the  two  first 
Empresses  in  a  scries  of  three  have  already  been  retrospectively 
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glanced  at.  To  the  third  might  be  applied  Tennyson’s  remark 
about  the  lady  of  Burleigh  in  the  familiar  ballad.  She  has 

Shaped  her  heart  with  woman’s  meekness, 

To  all  duties  of  her  rank. 

William  II. ’s  consort  presides  over  her  domestic  establishment  and 
her  court  with  the  same  precise  and  prudent  vigilance,  the  same 
enmity  to  every  form  of  profusion  or  disorder,  that  were  dis¬ 
played  by  either  of  her  two  predecessors.  But  the  consuming 
and  incalculable  zeal  of  a  sovereign  who  is  his  own  Prime 
Minister,  his  own  Chancellor,  his  own  home  administrator,  as  he 
can  also  be  his  owm  State  artist,  his  own  chief  musician,  and,  on 
an  emergency,  his  own  chaplain,  leaves  little  room  for  the  refining 
influence  of  drawing-room  activities  and  renders  unlikely  the 
appearance  of  any  lady  who  will  play  to  him  the  part  which  the 
Countess  Waldersee  is  supposed  to  have  filled  towards  his 
grandfather.  To  pass  to  other  countries.  In  some  respects  the 
social  environment  of  the  Italian  Sovereign  resembles  that  of  the 
Russian  Tsar.  In  both  cases,  there  is  a  Queen  Mother  of  great 
enterprise  and  widely  diffused  authority.  The  results  indeed  are 
different.  At  Rome,  the  court  is  now  on  good  terms  with  the 
church ;  the  great  opposition  leaders  with  their  respective  wives 
have  disappeared.  No  states  woman  counts,  except  King  Hum¬ 
bert’s  widow,  whose  prerogative  in  every  department  of  the 
nation’s  thought  and  work  has  increased,  rather  than  diminished, 
since  her  husband’s  death,  and  everyone  is  happy.  Whether,  on 
a  somewhat  similar  arrangement,  St.  Petersburg  will  eventually 
find  equal  reason  for  congratulating  itself  is  rather  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  present  remarks.  T.  H.  S.  Escott. 
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It  is  but  one  more  proof  of  Mr.  Eooscvelt’s  superiority  to  mere 
"politics”  that  he  should  have  dared  to  raise  the  question  of  the 
American  marriage  and  divorce  laws.  Presidents  of  the  United 
States,  as  a  rule,  have  Congress  so  absorbingly  on  their  hands,  and 
are  so  encroached  upon  by  the  business  of  patronage  and  of  party 
manipulation,  that  public  questions  in  which  no  one  but  the 
people  is  interested,  and  which  cannot  be  twisted  to  any  election¬ 
eering  advantage,  are  apt  to  be  let  comprehensively  alone  with 
a  facility  such  as  even  we  in  England  barely  compass.  Of  the  two 
characters  that  meet  in  an  American  President,  the  character  of 
party  leader  and  the  character  of  national  leader,  it  is  generally  the 
latter  that  has  to  take  the  subordinate  place.  Mr.  Eooscvelt,  I 
believe,  has  done  more  than  most  of  his  predecessors  to  preserve 
a  balance  between  the  two  sets  of  presidential  functions  that  has 
added  to  the  authority  of  each.  He  is  never  so  much  of  a  Eepub- 
lican  as  to  forget  that  he  is  also  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  his  healthy  partisanship  and  practicality  save  him  from  the 
yet  grosser  error  of  ignoring  the  means  by  which  he  was  elected  to 
his  high  office,  the  conditions  and  understanding  on  which  he 
holds  it,  or  the  objects  to  which  he  is  rightly  expected  to  apply 
its  prerogatives.  There  is  not  much  danger  of  a  President  failing 
to  remember  and  fulfil  these  latter  responsibilities ;  he  is  too 
sharply  and  insistently  reminded  of  their  reality  at  the  very  first 
sign  of  any  tendency  to  evade  or  overlook  them.  The  danger  is 
rather  that  he  should  yield  too  easily  to  their  exigencies  and  never 
strike  out  at  large  beyond  the  narrow  and  narrowing  bounds  of 
party.  An  excursion,  therefore,  such  as  this  of  Mr.  Eoosevelt  in 
the  matter  of  the  marriage  and  divorce  laws,  has  a  value  of  its  own 
irrespective  of  whatever  may  be  its  practical  issue.  It  helps  to 
import  into  public  discussion  a  fresh  and  unwonted  spaciousness, 
to  establish  the  juster  proportion  of  things,  and  to  broaden  and 
clarify  the  national  outlook.  Clearly  it  is  not  as  the  head  of  a 
party,  but  as  the  representative  of  all  the  people,  as  one  w'ho  feels 
himself  entitled  by  his  office  to  press  upon  the  attention  of  his 
countrymen  problems  that  lie  beyond  the  capricious  scope  of 
politics,  and  yet  are  deeply  related  to  the  general  welfare  of 
society,  that  Mr.  Eoosevelt  has  brought  the  question  on  the 
carpet.  There  is,  indeed,  no  political  issue  involved  in  it,  and  no 
party  gain  to  be  w'on  from  it.  In  his  special  Message  to  Congress 
on  January  30th,  Mr.  Eoosevelt  states  the  bare  and  sufficient 
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facts.  No  statistics  of  marriage  and  divorce,  he  observes,  have 
been  collected  since  1886,  and  he  asks  from  Congress  such  legis¬ 
lation  as  will  authorise  their  compilation.  There  is  a  wide-spread 
conviction,  he  remarks,  that  the  divorce  laws  arc  dangerously  lax 
and  indifferently  administered  in  some  States ,  and  that  the  result 
is  “  a  diminishing  regard  for  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  tie,” 
His  immediate  aim  is  an  official  inquiry  to  bring  out  the  facts. 
His  ultimate  hope  is  that,  with  these  facts  to  guide  them,  the 
several  States  of  the  Union  may  be  induced  to  co-operate  in  the 
enactment  of  uniform  marriage  and  divorce  laws. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  statement  of  his  purposes  Mr, 
Eoosevelt,  rightly,  as  it  seems  to  me,  turns  his  back  on  the  idea  of 
bringing  the  domestic  relations  within  the  province  of  the  Federal 
legislature.  It  would,  of  course,  have  been  better  had  the  Con¬ 
stitution  reserved  to  Congress  the  right  of  legislating  on  marriage 
and  divorce  for  the  entire  Union,  just  as  it  reserved  to  Congress 
the  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  to  coin  money,  to  fix  the 
standard  of  weights  and  measures,  and  to  enact  a  national  bank¬ 
ruptcy  law.  As  no  such  reservation  was  made,  each  State  is  free 
to  regulate  marriage  and  divorce  in  its  own  way,  and  this  freedom 
can  only  be  abridged  or  annulled,  can  only  be  taken  away  from 
the  States  and  transferred  to  Congress,  by  a  Constitutional  amend¬ 
ment.  Practically  there  is  only  one  way  of  amending  the  American 
Constitution.  Congress,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  in  each  House, 
prepares  and  proposes  the  required  amendments ;  but  they  do  not 
take  effect ,  they  cannot  be  incorporated  in  the  organic  law  of  the 
land,  until  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the 
States.  This  is  a  tedious  process  at  best,  even  when  there  is  abso¬ 
lute  unanimity  as  to  the  scope  and  object  of  the  alteration  needed. 
When  no  such  unanimity  exists — and  I  doubt  whether  any  State 
would  willingly  surrender  its  local  liberty  in  matters  of  marriage 
and  divorce  to  the  unfettered  discretion  of  Congress — changing  the 
American  Constitution  becomes  little  less  than  a  sheer  impossi¬ 
bility.  It  is  thirty-five  years  since  any  amendment  was  proposed 
and  ratified,  and  except  as  the  result  of  some  great  national  cata¬ 
clysm,  I  do  not  expect  to  see  the  experiment  tried  again.  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  therefore,  show's  good  judgment  in  attempting  nothing 
heroic,  and  in  confining  his  efforts  to  the  discovery  and  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  facts,  and  to  the  manufacture  of  a  public  opinion  that 
may  gradually  impress  upon  the  several  States  the  advantages  of 
uniformity. 

It  is,  of  course,  the  uncontrollable  liberty  of  the  States  that  is 
at  the  root  of  the  chaos  of  divergences  and  contradictions  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  American  marriage  and  divorce  laws.  State  pride 
and  patriotism  almost  make  it  a  point  of  honour  that  each  local 
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legislature,  on  all  conceivable  subjects,  should  have  a  policy  of 
its  own,  and  not  tamely  reproduce  the  enactments  of  other  com¬ 
munities.  A  sort  of  rivalry  in  legislative  experiment  is  generated 
by  the  close  juxtapositions  of  the  Federal  system,  by  its  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  competitive  loyalties,  and  the  pitting  of  State  against 
State  in  a  vast  law-making  tourney.  And  some  of  the  States 
are  very  primitive,  very  unsettled,  very  Western.  Their  legis¬ 
lators  combine  extreme  inexperience  with  an  extreme  passion 
for  social  and  political  empirics.  They  have  all  the  defective 
altruism  of  the  stock,  and  a  faith  in  the  capacity  of  laws  to  make 
a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  at  least  once  a  session  that  we 
for  the  most  part  have  outgrown.  The  kind  and  quantity  of  the 
legislation  passed  by  the  local  State  Assemblies  in  America  has  to 
be  examined  to  be  conceivable.  Laws  inscribing  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments  on  the  Statute  Book,  laws  abolishing — not  merely 
regulating,  but  abolishing — immorality,  gambling,  vice,  Sunday 
drinking,  cigarette  smoking  for  boys,  and  so  on  ;  curfew  laws  to 
drive  minors  off  the  streets  at  the  stroke  of  nine ;  laws  that  have 
all  the  paternalism  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  the  Arcadian 
simplicity  of  the  age  of  gold — flow  without  seeming  effort  from 
these  untrammelled  and  romantic  legislators.  The  past  weighs 
with  them  not  at  all ;  of  traditions  they  have  none  ;  their  guides  are 
the  local  sentiment  of  people  like  unto  themselves,  their  own 
elementary  freshness  of  heart  and  emotion,  which  is  one  of  nature’s 
gifts  to  Americans,  and  that  infectious  sense  of  all  things  being 
possible  that  propagates  itself  so  easily  in  their  buoyant  atmos¬ 
phere.  I  know  not  where,  outside  the  French  Bevolution,  you 
will  find  so  curious  a  union  of  practicality,  idealism,  and  cheerful 
contempt  for  all  experience  as  in  some  of  the  American  State  legis- 
;  latures.  They  rush,  wdth  careless  and  instinctive  enthusiasm, 
e  along  that  most  fatal  of  routes — the  political  short  cut ;  producing 
e  for  every  abuse  an  instantaneous  and  annihilating  remedy,  poul- 
i-  ticing  and  jolastcring  the  ills  of  society  one  by  one,  with  never  a 
d  suspicion  of  how  it  may  all  react  on  the  general  tone  of  the  body 
i-  politic,  of  what  may  be  its  remoter  consequences,  or  of  the 
r,  inseparably  linked  complexities  of  human  affairs.  To  men  of 
ig  such  propensities,  and  worked  upon  hy  the  atmospheric  influences 
1-  at  which  I  have  glanced .  no  field  can  be  more  inviting  or  more 
at  crowded  with  opportunities  than  that  of  marriage  and  divorce.  A 
of  bold  occupation  and  development  of  it  has  come  all  the  easier  to 
Americans  through  their  ingrained  and  impregnable  indifference 
is  to  theological  considerations,  through  their  intense  individualism, 
•e-  and  through  their  easy-going,  sometimes  misguided,  often 
,de  ow-indulgent ,  hut  none  the  less  genuine  sense  of  chivalry, 
cal  They  ar  honourably  ambitious  to  diffuse  as  much  individual 
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freedom  and  happiness,  and  to  prevent  as  much  unhappiness 
as  possible ;  and  the  ambition  is  one  which  operates  with  n 

peculiar  force  whenever  the  comfort  or  peace  of  mind  of  women  P 

is  in  question.  It  is,  perhaps,  more  than  anything  else,  with  n 

a  view  to  promoting  the  welfare  of  women,  and  to  asserting  C 

their  right  to  a  social  and  legal  equality  with  men,  that  the  P 

American  divorce  laws  have  been  framed  in  a  spirit  of  o 

such  pronounced  liberality.  And  in  these  days,  when  law-makers  a 

are  more  criticised  than  thanked,  it  is  pleasant  to  record  that  v 

American  women  have  marked  their  sense  of  this  legislative  p 

solicitude  in  a  highly  practical  and  gratifying  fashion.  More  than  t 

eighty  per  cent,  of  the  petitions  for  divorce  are  presented  by  e 

women ,  and  it  is  probably  not  overstating  the  case  to  say  that  the  i 

bulk  of  feminine  opinion  is  adverse  to  any  far-reaching  change  in  t 

the  present  laws,  t 

Of  the  two  main  divisions  into  W'hich  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  enterprise  r 
falls,  the  passage  of  a  uniform  Marriage  Lavv  will  be  the  less  t 

difficult.  That  is  not  because  the  present  marriage  laws  are  less  1 

conflicting  than  the  present  divorce  lawSj  but  because  the  differ-  f 

ences ,  except  at  one  or  two  points ,  do  not  involve  grave  matters  of  t 

principle.  Practically  all  the  States  agree  in  not  prescribing  any  e 

special  form  of  ceremony.  Broadly  speaking,  any  marriage  cele-  c 

brated  according  to  the  rites  of  any  religious  society  is  valid  i 

throughout  the  Union.  In  all  States,  except  two,  a  civil  or  £ 

religious  ceremony  is  optional.  Only  four  States  maintain  the  £ 

dual  system  of  banns  or  licence.  Some  States  require  three  wit-  1 

nesses,  others  two,  and  others,  again,  are  content  with  one.  In  < 

a  still  larger  number  witnesses  are  dispensed  with  altogether.  £ 
In  a  few  States  the  celebrant  is  directed  or  authorised  to  adminis-  i 
ter  the  oath  and  cross-examine  the  parties  as  to  their  legal  right  i 
to  marry.  There  is  an  equal  latitude  permitted  in  the  choice  of  a 
celebrant.  In  New  York  any  clergyman,  or  the  minister  of  any  i 
religion,  is  competent  to  solemnise.  So  is  “  any  religious 
society  ”  ;  so,  too,  is  the  leader  of  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture  ' 
in  New  York  City ;  any  justice  or  judge  of  a  court  of  record  or  i 

municipal  court,  any  police  justice  or  police  magistrate  of  a  city,  ' 

any  justice  of  the  peace,  any  mayor,  any  recorder,  or  any  i 
alderman.  In  Massachusetts,  on  the  other  hand,  justices  of  the 
peace  may  only  officiate  if,  in  addition,  they  hold  the  post  of  city 
or  town  clerk,  or  city  registrar,  or  if  they  have  been  specially 
commissioned  to  conduct  the  marriage  service  by  the  Governor. 
Nobody  in  Massachusetts — I  believe  the  provision  to  be  unique- 
is  qualified  to  solemnise  unless  he  can  read  and  write  English.  In 
Maine  women  may  be  authorised  by  the  Governor  to  officiate, 
^ome  States  restrict  the  performance  of  the  religious  ceremony 
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to  ministers  dwelling  in  the  State,  while  in  Louisiana  any  clergy¬ 
man,  “  whether  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  not,”  is  com¬ 
petent  to  conduct  the  marriage  service.  A  few  States  require  a 
minister  to  file  credentials  of  ordination  and  good  standing,  and  in 
Ohio  he  must  be  in  possession  of  a  licence  from  a  county  judge  of 
probate.  In  several  States  it  is  expressly  provided  that  if  the 
celebrant  declares  himself,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  be  properly 
authorised,  the  marriage  is  valid.  Here  and  there  county  super¬ 
visors  and  the  speakers  of  the  State  House  and  Senate  are  com¬ 
petent  to  officiate.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  divergence  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  time,  form,  and  manner  in  which  the  record  of  the 
marriage  is  to  be  made,  but  the  divergence  turns  mainly  on  un¬ 
important  details.  Some  States,  however,  make  no  provision  on 
the  subject.  In  the  same  way  the  practice  of  the  States  in  regard 
to  licences  varies  considerably.  Some  States  have  laid  down  no 
rules  whatever  on  the  matter,  and  in  others  it  is  specifically  stated 
that  no  licence  is  necessary.  The  majority,  while  requiring  a 
licence,  differ  among  themselves  as  to  when  the  application  should 
be  filed,  what  opportunity  should  be  given  for  the  filing  of  objec¬ 
tions,  when  the  licence  should  be  issued,  whether  or  not  affidavits 
should  accompany  the  application,  which  official  should  take 
charge  of  the  business,  and  other  more  or  less  insignificant 
minutics.  It  is  not  until  we  reach  the  question  of  ‘  ‘  the  competent 
age  to  contract  ’  ’  that  any  difference  of  real  moment  is  discover¬ 
able.  Thirteen  States  make  no  provision  on  this  point ;  nine  have 
fixed  the  age  at  eighteen  for  a  man  and  sixteen  for  a  woman ; 
eight  at  eighteen  and  fifte.en  ;  five  at  seventeen  and  fourteen  ;  five 
again  at  sixteen  and  fourteen  ;  four  at  fourteen  and  twelve  ;  three 
at  twenty-one  and  eighteen ;  two  at  eighteen  and  eighteen ;  one 
at  fourteen  and  thirteen ;  and  one  at  sixteen  and  thirteen. 
Twenty-three  States  require  the  consent  of  the  parent  or  guardian 
if  the  man  is  under  tw^enty-one  and  the  woman  under  eighteen ; 
fourteen  require  it  if  either  is  under  twenty-one ;  two  if  either  is 
under  eighteen ;  two  if  the  w'oman  is  under  eighteen ;  one  if  the 
man  is  under  twenty-one  and  the  w^oman  under  sixteen ;  one  if 
either  is  under  sixteen ;  and  eight  States  dispense  altogether  with 
such  restrictions.  Even  more  striking  are  the  differences  over 
“prohibited  degrees.”  Consanguinity  is  a  bar  to  matrimony  all 
over  the  Union,  and  some  States  extend  the  prohibition  to  illegiti¬ 
mate  as  well  as  legitimate  relationship.  Twenty-five  States  pro¬ 
nounce  marriage  within  certain  degrees  of  affinity  null  and  void. 
Sixteen  States  forbid  first  cousins  to  marry,  while  three  place  a 
like  veto  on  lunatics  and  epileptics.  Marriages  between  whites 
and  negroes  are  prohibited  in  twenty-six  States ;  between  whites 
and  Mongolians  in  six  ;  and  between  whites  and  Indians  in  four. 
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On  paper  and  at  first  sight  these  differences  and  contrasts  seem 
imposing  enough,  but,  closely  examined,  they  do  not  put  the 
possibility  of  reconciliation  quite  out  of  court.  Some  of  them,  it 
will  be  noticed,  are  purely  formal  and  mechanical;  others  exist 
not  because  uniformity  is  objected  to  on  principle,  but  because  no 
effort  has  yet  been  made  to  attain  it ;  others ,  again ,  are  due  to  the 
prevalence  in  certain  States  of  conditions  that  do  not  obtain,  and 
need  not,  therefore,  be  provided  against  elsewhere — such,  for  in¬ 
stance,  as  the  laws  forbidding  marriages  between  whites  and 
negroes,  Chinese  and  Indians;  and  except,  perhaps,  for  the  pro¬ 
hibition  on  the  marriage  of  first  cousins,  there  is  no  difference  that 
involves  any  question  of  principle  so  vital  as  not  to  admit  of  ad¬ 
justment  and  compromise.  This  prohibition  would,  no  doubt, 
have  to  disappear  from  any  law  that  it  was  hoped  to  make  accept¬ 
able  to  all  the  States,  but  I  do  not  imagine  that  the  States  which 
have  adopted  it  would  raise  many  difficulties  over  its  surrender. 
Some,  at  any  rate,  have  only  written  it  on  the  Statute  Book  be¬ 
cause  they  knew  it  could  easily  be  evaded,  and  that  first  cousins 
who  were  bent  on  marriage  had  only  to  cross  the  borders  into  a 
more  generous  or  less  scientific  State  to  carry  out  their  purpose. 
The  greatest  abuse  of  all  in  the  American  marriage  laws  is  that 
in  nearly  half  the  States  they  have  been  construed  by  the  courts 
as  “directory,”  and  not  “mandatory.”  In  New  Hampshire  it 
is  specifically  provided  that  persons  living  together  and  acknow¬ 
ledging  each  other  as  husband  and  wife  for  a  space  of  three  years, 
or  until  the  death  of  one  of  them,  are  to  be  held  legally  married; 
and  in,  I  believe,  twenty-three  other  States  the  courts  have  sanc¬ 
tioned  “  common  law  marriages.”  Until  that  most  grave  and 
pernicious  defect  is  remedied,  until  it  is  rigorously  decreed  that  no 
marriage  contracted  within  the  borders  of  a  State  is  valid  unless 
all  the  forms  and  conditions  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  that  State 
have  been  complied  with,  the  first  essentials  of  any  real  improve-  | 
ment  are  wanting.  That  one  sovereign  State  should  utterly  dis¬ 
regard  the  laws  of  another  sovereign  State  is  one  of  the  i 
beauties  of  the  Federal  system  to  which  time  has  accustomed  i 
us  ;  but  that  it  should  suffer  its  owm  laws  to  be  flouted  by  its  own 
citizens,  and  within  its  own  jurisdiction,  seems  an  almost  needless 
excess  of  anarchy.  One  of  the  first  points  with  wdiich  a  uniform 
law'  would  have  to  concern  itself  w'ould  be  to  make  all  its  pro¬ 
visions  mandatory.  What  those  provisions  would  be  it  is  possible 
wdthin  certain  limits  to  forecast.  A  law'  such  as  every  State  in  the 
Union  felt  itself  able  to  adopt  w'ould  undoubtedly  make  a  civil  or 
religious  ceremony  optional,  would  licence  every  minister 
appointed  or  ordained  according  to  the  usages  of  his  denomination 
to  conduct  the  marriage  service  in  conformity  with  the  rites  of 
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i  that  denomination,  would  require  the  presence  of  at  least  two 
!  witnesses,  would  probably  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  new 
!  official,  like  our  English  registrar,  to  perform  civil  marriages,  col- 
I  lect  statistics,  and  superintend  the  observance  of  the  legal  con¬ 
ditions  as  to  length  of  notice,  term  of  residence,  the  filing  of  ob- 
jections,  &c.,  would  be  not  unlikely  to  fix  the  “  competent  age  to 
I  contract  ”  at  eighteen  for  a  man  and  sixteen  for  a  woman,  and  to 
I  abolish  the  legal  requirement  of  the  parent’s  or  guardian’s  consent, 

I  would  assuredly  forbid  marriages  between  whites  and  persons  of 
I  colour,  might  well  prevent  the  marriage  of  epileptics  and  lunatics, 
would  establish  and  endorse  the  usual  “  prohibited  degrees,”  and 
would  be  almost  certain  to  adopt  the  principle  of  legitimatio  per 
subsequens  matrimonium. 

It  is  at  any  rate  conceivable  that  such  a  law  would  win  a  really 
national  assent.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  difficult  even  to  imagine 
a  law  that  would  reconcile  the  divergent  views  of  all  the  States 
on  divorce.  The  divorce  question  and  all  its  complex  offshoots 
arouse,  for  one  thing,  an  intensity  of  emotion  and  prejudice  far 
greater  in  volume,  and  more  heated  in  quality,  than  any  that  is 
concentrated  on  the  regulation  of  marriage ;  and  for  another,  it  is 
in  the  field  of  divorce  that  American  legislators  have  tried  their 
most  daring  experiments,  and  produced  the  most  contradictory 
results.  From  South  Carolina,  which  grants  no  absolute  divorces, 
and  makes  no  provision  for  separation ,  to  Tennessee  where ,  after 
a  year’s  residence,  divorce  may  be  granted  on  twelve  different 
grounds,  every  variety  of  opinion  has  found  expression  in  the 
Statute  Book.  The  differences  not  merely  in  the  actual  provisions 
of  the  laws,  but  still  more  conspicuously  in  the  spirit  behind  them, 
are  so  fundamental  as  to  make  even  approximate  uniformity 
appear  unattainable.  Bigamy  and  physical  incapacity  are  the 
only  causes  which  all  the  States  without  exception  agree  in 
regarding  as  grounds  either  for  divorce  or  annulment  of  mar¬ 
riage;  but  even  here  there  are  reservations  to  be  made.  Iowa 
holds  a  bigamous  marriage  to  be  valid  if  the  parties  have  cohabited 
since  the  death  of  the  former  husband  or  wife.  Another  State 
insists  that  action  may  only  be  brought  by  the  former  husband  or 
wife  or  during  their  lifetime  ;  and  a  third  State  declares  that  any¬ 
one  whose  husband  or  wife  has  been  absent  for  five  years,  and  is 
not  known  to  be  living,  may  lawfully  contract  a  second  marriage. 
In  all  States,  except  South  Carolina,  adultery  is  held  to  be  a  ground 
for  divorce.  Colorado  includes  under  this  term  “immoral  or 
criminal  conduct,”  and  in  Kentucky  it  embraces  “such  lew’d  and 
lascivious  behaviour  as  proves  the  wife  to  be  unchaste  without 
I  actual  proof  of  act  of  adultery.”  Some  States,  while  granting 
a  divorce  to  the  husband  for  the  adultery  of  his  wife,  will  only 
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grant  a  divorce  to  the  wife  for  “  living  in  adultery  ”  by  the  hus¬ 
band  ;  but  the  vast  majority  of  States  treat  both  parties  in  this 
regard  alike.  In  forty  States  conviction  or  imprisonment  for  a 
felony  entitles  the  innocent  party  to  a  divorce,  and  in  four  States 
it  annuls  the  marriage.  So  far  as  five  States  are  concerned  the 
conviction  may  have  taken  place  before  the  marriage  ;  if  concealed 
at  the  time  of  the  marriage  it  is  still  a  valid  cause  for  divorce.  In 
some  of  the  States  the  mere  fact  of  conviction  is  enough ;  in  others 
the  convicted  person  must  have  been  sentenced  to  one,  two,  three, 
five,  or  seven  years’  imprisonment.  At  least  two  States  refuse  to 
divorce  on  these  grounds  if  the  conviction  has  been  obtained  by 
the  evidence  of  either  the  husband  or  the  wife.  In  one  State,  if 
the  convicted  person  is  pardoned  by  the  Governor  before  being 
sent  to  the  penitentiary,  his  or  her  conjugal  rights  are  restored; 
in  another  a  pardon  makes  no  difference.  In  North  Carolina,  if 
the  husband  is  indicted  for  felony,  flees  the  States,  and  does  not 
return  within  one  year,  his  wife  may  secure  an  absolute  divorce. 
In  Louisiana  and  Virginia,  the  same  relief  is  open  to  the  husband 
if  the  wife,  after  conviction  for  felony,  absents  herself  from  the 
State  for  two  years.  Pennsylvania  holds  forgery  to  be  a  ground 
for  divorce  w’hen  the  conviction  is  followed  by  a  sentence  of  more 
than  two  years’  imprisonment.  In  Ehode  Island  anyone  found 
guilty  of  murder  or  arson  is  deemed  to  be  civilly  dead,  and  his  or 
her  marriage  becomes  ipso  facto  voidable.  Louisiana  grants  a 
divorce  wdien  either  party  has  suffered  ‘  ‘  condemnation  to 
ignominious  punishment.” 

Forty-three  States  agree  that  cruelty  in  one  form  or  another  is  a 
cause  for  divorce.  In  Vermont  it  means  “  intolerable  severity  in 
either  of  the  parties,”  and  in  Alabama  actual  violence  ‘‘  attended 
with  danger  to  life  or  health,  or  when  there  is  reasonable  ap¬ 
prehension  of  such  violence.”  In  New  Hampshire,  when  either 
party  “  so  treats  the  other  as  seriously  to  injure  health  or  en¬ 
danger  reason,”  it  is  cruelty.  If  a  Kentucky  husband  habitually 
behaves  towards  his  wife  for  not  less  than  six  months  “in  such 
cruel  and  inhuman  manner  as  to  indicate  a  settled  aversion  to  her 
or  to  destroy  permanently  her  peace  or  happiness,”  or  if  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  her  proves  that  he  is  possessed  by  “an  outrageous 
temper,”  he  may  be  divorced.  In  North  Carolina  cruelty  is  such 
treatment  of  the  wife  as  ‘  ‘  renders  her  condition  intolerable  or 
burdensome.”  Tennessee  regards  cruelty  as,  among  other  things, 
an  “  attempt  upon  the  life  of  husband  or  wife  by  poison,  or  any 
other  means  showing  malice,”  while  in  the  same  State  the  wife 
may  secure  a  divorce  if  her  husband’s  conduct  “  is  such  as  renders 
it  unsafe  or  improper  for  her  to  cohabit  with  him  and  be  under 
his  dominion  and  control,”  or  if  he  offers  such  indignities  to  her 
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person  as  to  “render  her  condition  intolerable.”  Louisiana  in¬ 
cludes  “public  defamation  by  one  of  the  other  ”  among  the  cruel¬ 
ties  that  justify  total  divorce.  In  Texas  all  treatment,  excesses, 
and  outrages  that  are  ‘  ‘  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  their  living 
together  insupportable  ”  are  valid  grounds  for  divorce.  Arizona 
offers  absolute  divorce  for  cruelty,  “  whether  by  the  use  of  personal 
violence  or  other  means.”  In  Indiana  either  party  may  obtain  a 
separation  a  mensa  et  tlioro  when  there  is  proof  forthcoming  of 
“such  constant  strifes  as  render  their  living  together  intolerable.” 
Utah  defines  cruelty  as  any  treatment  that  goes  to  the  length  “  of 
causing  great  bodily  injury  or  great  mental  distress,”  and  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Colorado,  and  North  Dakota  practically  re-echo  the 
definition,  while  Florida  excels  them  all  by  making  “  the  habitual 
indulgence  of  violent  and  ungovernable  temper  ’  ’  a  ground  for 
absolute  divorce. 

All  the  States,  with  the  exception  of  New  York  and  North  and 
South  Carolina,  treat  desertion  as  a  cause  for  absolute  divorce.  Here 
again  there  are  almost  as  many  interpretations  given  to  the  word  as 
there  are  States.  In  twenty-one  States  it  means  wilful  absence  for 
one  year ;  in  twelve  for  two  years  ;  in  twelve  more  for  three  years  ; 
and  in  two  for  five  years.  “  Absence  without  word  ”  for  a  period  of 
three,  five,  seven,  or  ten  years  is  also  construed  as  desertion  ;  so  in 
some  States  is  the  refusal  of  either  party  to  cohabit ;  so  is  vagrancy 
by  the  husband  ;  so  is  voluntary  separation  for  five  years  ;  so,  too,  is 
the  joining  of  any  religious  sect  that  denounces  marriage  as  un¬ 
lawful.  In  Tennessee  a  tinge  of  patriotism  seems  to  colour  the 
local  definition  of  desertion.  It  is  described  as  being,  in  part,  the 
refusal  of  the  wife  to  live  in  or  move  into  the  State  with  her 
husband.  Thirty-nine  States  have  constituted  drunkenness  a 
ground  for  absolute  divorce,  three  for  separation,  seven  make  no 
mention  of  it,  and  in  one,  Kentucky,  it  is  held  to  annul  the 
marriage.  Habitual  drunkenness  for  one  year  is  sufficient  in  twelve 
States ;  for  three  years  in  three  States ;  and  for  tw’o  years  in  one. 
The  remainder  attach  no  special  time-limit  to  the  adjectives  “  con¬ 
firmed,”  “habitual,”  “gross.”  Tennessee  makes  it  a  condition 
that  the  habit  shall  have  been  contracted  after  marriage ,  and  Texas 
adds  that  it  must  be  such  as  “to  render  living  together  insupport¬ 
able.”  In  Kentucky,  drunkenness  by  the  husband  must  be 
“accompanied  by  a  wasting  of  his  estate  ”  before  the  wife  can 
obtain  relief,  whereas  the  husband  may  have  the  marriage  annulled 
if  the  wife  is  a  victim  to  habitual  drunkenness  for  not  less  than  a 
year.  In  Georgia,  if  both  husband  and  wife  have  given  way  to 
intoxication,  neither  can  obtain  a  divorce  on  that  ground.  Cali¬ 
fornia  describes  habitual  drunkenness  as  “  that  degree  of  intem¬ 
perance  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  which  disqualifies  the 
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person  a  great  portion  of  the  time  from  properly  attending  to  busi¬ 
ness,  or  which  would  reasonably  inflict  a  cause  of  great  mental 
anguish  ”  on  the  innocent  party.  Drunkenness  in  Nevada  onlv 
becomes  a  ground  for  divorce  when  it  incapacitates  the  drunkard 
for  the  support  of  his  family.  In  three  States  the  law  brackets 
drunkenness  with  the  excessive  use  of  opium,  chloral,  cocaine, 
morphia,  and  similar  drugs. 

Neglect  to  provide — called  in  some  States  “neglect  ”  simply, in 
others  “gross  neglect  of  duty,”  and  in  others  accompanied  by 
such  adjectives  as  cruel,  wanton,  and  persistent — justifies  absolute 
divorce  in  twenty-seven  States  and  separation  in  four.  In  seven  of 
the  twenty-seven  States  the  neglect  must  have  continued  for  one 
year,  in  two  for  two  years,  and  in  one  for  three  years.  In  the  re¬ 
mainder  no  time  is  stated.  Some  States  insist  that  there  must 
be  refusal  as  w'ell  as  neglect  to  provide,  and  Colorado  holds  that 
suit  can  only  be  maintained  on  this  ground  against  the  husband 
if  he  is  in  good  health.  In  six  States  “  force,  coercion,  fraud, 
want  of  consent,  duress,”  are  causes  for  divorce,  and  in  thirty- 
eight  for  annulment,  though  in  seventeen  of  the  thirty -eight  they 
may  be  ratified  by  the  act  of  the  plaintiff,  and  the  ratification  will 
be  accepted  as  a  perfect  defence.  Pregnancy  before  or  at  the  time 
of  the  marriage,  unknown  to  the  husband,  and  without  his  agency, 
is  a  ground  for  divorce  in  twenty -two  States,  but  not  in  Iowa  if 
the  husband  at  the  time  of  the  marriage  had  an  illegitimate  child 
living,  and  the  fact  was  concealed  from  the  wdfe.  In  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  the  wdfe  may  secure  a  divorce  if  she  discovers  that  prior  to 
the  marriage  her  husband  was  “  notoriously  a  licentious  person.” 

In  all  States  that  grant  divorces  re-marriage  is  permitted.  In 
twenty-six  States  the  permission  is  without  any  qualification,  and 
holds  good  equally  for  the  guilty  and  the  innocent  party.  In  other 
States  it  is  granted,  withheld,  or  limited  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Court.  Thus  in  Massachusetts,  if  the  defendant  wishes  to  re-marry 
within  two  years  after  the  decree,  he  must  petition  the  Court,  and 
the  petition  may  be  denied.  In  Maine  the  innocent  party  may 
not  marry  within  two  years  without  the  Court’s  permission,  and 
the  guilty  party  is  not  merely  forbidden  to  re-marry  within  that 
time,  but  may  not  do  so  at  all  without  the  consent  of  the  Court. 
In  Vermont  the  defendant  may  not  for  three  years  marry  anyone 
but  the  plaintiff',  unless  the  latter  happens  to  die.  In  Virginia 
the  Court  may  forbid  the  defendant  to  marry  anyone  but  the 
plaintiff.  In  North  Carolina  those  wlio  are  divorced  for  desertion 
are  forbidden  to  re-marry  either  during  a  term  of  five  years,  or,  if 
the  Court  so  pleases,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  innocent  party. 
In  Georgia  the  guilty  person  must  give  sixty  days’  notice  of  inten¬ 
tion  to  re-marry  ;  the  case  then  comes  before  a  jury,  and  may  be 
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I  resisted  either  by  the  solicitor-general,  or  by  any  citizen  of  the 
county,  or  by  the  innocent  party.  Three  States  expressly  forbid 
the  guilty  party  to  marry  a  co-respondent,  and  South  Dakota 
allows  the  defendant  only  to  marry  the  plaintiff.  In  Tennessee 
the  party  proved  guilty  of  adultery  may  not  marry  a  co-respondent 
until  after  the  death  of  the  plaintiff.  Several  States  set  a  time¬ 
limit  of  from  three  months  to  three  years,  and  forbid  the  defendant 
to  marry  until  its  expiration.  In  New  York  the  defendant  may 
only  re-marry  (1)  if  the  plaintiff  has  re-married ;  (2)  if  five  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  decree  wms  issued ;  and  (3)  if  during  that 
time  the  defendant’s  conduct  has  been  uniformly  good  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  Court.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  all  these  regulations 
are  practically  meaningless.  The  divorced  New  Yorker,  for  in¬ 
stance,  has  merely  to  take  the  ferry-boat  over  to  New  Jersey  to  be 
able  to  laugh  at  the  elaborate  restrictions  imposed  by  the  State 
legislators  on  his  freedom  to  re-marry.  The  local  courts  can 
neither  follow  him  to  New  Jersey  to  prevent  the  marriage,  nor 
refuse  to  recognise  it  when  contracted. 

Of  late  years  there  has  sprung  up  in  America  an  undoubted 
reaction  against  the  laxity  of  some  of  the  divorce  laws.  This  re¬ 
action  has  resulted  in  two  reforms.  It  has  diminished  the  grounds 
on  which  a  divorce  may  be  granted,  and  it  has  extended  the  period 
necessary  to  establish  a  legal  residence.  Not  very  long  ago  it  was 
possible  to  obtain  a  divorce  by  simply  leaving  husband  or  wife  and 
spending  thirty  days  in  Oklahoma  or  ninety  days  in  South  Dakota. 

!  To-day  there  is  no  State  in  which  an  action  for  divorce  may  be 
brought  without  a  preliminary  residence  of  at  least  six  months. 
Six  months  are  held  to  constitute  a  legal  residence  in  five  States, 
j  a  year  in  thirty-four  States,  two  years  in  five  States,  and  three 
i  years  in  four  States.  But  that,  of  course,  is  no  more  than  the 
i  fringe  of  the  domicile  question,  and  gives  no  hint  at  all  of  the  in- 
?  numerable  conditions  and  qualifications  that  are  involved  in  it. 
In  some  States  the  period  necessary  to  establish  a  legal  residence 
is  shortened  or  extended  according  to  the  ground  on  which  the 
?  divorce  suit  is  brought.  Thus,  where  abandonment  is  the  cause 
of  action,  three  years’  residence  instead  of  one  year’s  is  required 
;  m Alabama.  Again,  it  makes  a  difference  whether  the  parties  were 
^  married  in  the  State ,  whether  they  have  lived  in  the  State  as  man 
;  and  wife,  whether  the  act  complained  of  occurred  in  the  State  or 
outside  it,  and,  if  the  latter,  whether  it  was  a  legal  cause  in  the 
!  State  of  its  occurrence.  Some  States  insist  that  residence  must 
;  be  actual  and  bona  fide,  and  others  that  the  domicile  of  one  or 
other  of  the  parties  when  the  offence  was  committed  be  proven  by 
‘  at  least  one  person  besides  the  plaintiff.  Louisiana  announces 
‘  that  if  the  marriage  was  solemnised  in  the  State,  action  may  be 
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brought  by  the  wife  regardless  of  the  husband’s  domicile 
Michigan  wall  grant  no  divorce  unless  the  defendant  is  domiciled  in 
the  State ,  and  was  so  domiciled  at  the  time  cause  arose  or  has 
been  personally  served  in  the  State,  or  appears  in  court.  In 
Massachusetts  and  a  few’  other  States  it  is  decreed  that  if  an  in¬ 
habitant  goes  outside  to  obtain  a  divorce  for  a  cause  not  recognised 
by  the  State  of  which  he  is  an  inhabitant,  that  divorce  is  without 
force  or  effect  in  his  own  State.  Ohio  makes  it  a  ground  of  divorce 
if  “  the  other  party  ”  procures  a  divorce  in  another  State,  and 
Ohio  is  by  no  means  singular  in  this  provision.  Thus  the  wife  of 
an  Ohio  man  may  make  the  trip  to  Nevada,  and  after  a  six  months’ 
residence  divorce  her  husband,  and  the  husband,  by  remaining  in 
Ohio,  may  retaliate  by  divorcing  his  wife. 

Not  less  multifariously  diverse  are  the  methods  of  practice  and 
the  rules  of  evidence.  In  Alabama  service  is  either  personally  or 
by  publication — if  the  latter,  for  three  successive  weeks.  No  con¬ 
fession  is  accepted ,  nor  is  a  decree  granted  when  both  have  com¬ 
mitted  adultery.  In  Georgia  service  by  publication  must  be  twice 
a  month  for  two  months,  and  in  other  States  for  six  successive 
weeks.  Colorado  requires  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  defendant 
to  be  determined  by  the  verdict  in  every  case.  Some  States,  like 
Alabama,  decline  to  admit  confessions,  in  others  they  are  admitted, 
and  in  others  they  are  only  admitted  w'hen  corroborated.  In  some 
States  the  parties  may  testify,  and  in  others  they  may  not,  and 
in  yet  others  their  testimony  is  limited  to  proving  the  fact  of  mar¬ 
riage  and  denying  misconduct.  In  Iowa  every  divorce  trial  must 
be  public ;  in  Colorado  trial  by  jury  is  obligatory,  elsewhere  it  is 
specifically  forbidden,  while  in  Illinois  it  is  optional  at  the  request 
of  either  party.  In  New  York  the  trial  may  be  either  by  the 
Court,  by  a  referee  appointed  by  the  Court,  or  by  jury.  Georgia 
grants  no  divorces  “  except  on  the  concurrent  verdicts  of  two  juries 
at  different  terms  of  the  Court.”  In  Louisiana,  except  in  certain 
special  cases,  no  decree  becomes  absolute  for  a  year,  and  in  the 
same  State,  when  the  defendant  fails  to  appear,  an  attorney  is 
appointed  by  the  Court  to  represent  him  or  her.  Suits  for  adultery 
must  be  brought  within  a  year  after  the  discovery  of  the  act  iu 
some  States,  within  three  years  in  others,  and  within  five  years  in 
yet  others.  In  Colorado,  Kentucky,  and  Washington,  the  local 
county  or  district  attorney  resists  all  undefended  suits  for  divorce, 
In  one  State  jurisdiction  may  lie  with  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in 
another  wdth  the  District  Courts,  and  in  a  third  with  the  Courts 
of  Common  Pleas,  the  Supreme  Court,  the  County  Courts,  or  the 
Superior  Courts.  In  some  States  separation  may,  at  the  option  of 
the  plaintiff,  be  decreed  for  any  cause  that  justifies  absolute 
divorce.  In  others  this  discretion  may  be  exercised  either  by  the 
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Court  or  the  plaintiff,  and  in  others,  again,  it  is  lodged  in  the 
Court  alone.  In  Ehode  Island  separation  may  be  decreed  by  the 
Court  for  any  of  the  causes  that  justify  absolute  divorce,  or  “  for 
such  other  causes  as  may  seem  to  require  the  same.  Fourteen 
States  make  no  provision  at  all  for  separation.  In  some  States  the 
Courts  are  empowered,  when  the  wife  has  obtained  a  decree,  to 
allow  her  to  resume  her  maiden  name  and  even  to  change  the 
names  of  her  minor  children.  All  the  States  except  South 
Carolina  grant  alimony.  Several  of  them  permit  “  an  allowance 
in  the  nature  of  alimony,”  to  be  decreed  to  the  husband  as  well 
as  the  wife.  In  most  of  the  New  England  States  the  Courts  may 
pendente  lite  forbid  the  husband  to  restrain  the  wife’s  personal 
liberty,  may  make  what  provisions  they  please  for  the  care  and 
custody  of  the  children,  and  may  require  the  husband  to  deposit  a 
sum  of  money  for  the  purposes  of  the  wife’s  suit  and  for  her  tem¬ 
porary  support,  whether  she  is  the  defendant  or  the  plaintiff  in 
the  action.  The  facts  are  somewhat  difficult  to  get  at,  but  I 
believe  similar  powders  are  vested  in  the  Courts  of  nearly  all  the 
States  and  are  not  allowed  to  rust  for  lack  of  use.  In  Louisiana, 
if  a  wife  sues  for  divorce  and  has  left,  or  declares  her  intention 
of  leaving,  her  husband’s  dwelling,  the  judge  may  assign  her  a 
house  in  which  to  dwell  until  the  suit  is  over,  and  may  grant 
her  an  inventory  of  the  husband’s  property  and  issue  an  injunction 
forbidding  him  to  part  with  it.  In  most  States  measures  are 
taken  by  the  Court  for  the  division  or  other  disposition  of  property 
after  separation  or  divorce.  In  Mississippi  a  divorce  obtained  by 
the  wife  is  considered  in  law  as  the  death  of  the  husband,  and 
she  is  looked  upon  as  his  widow,  but  when  at  fault  she  is  barred 
of  dower.  In  Tennessee  a  guilty  wife  loses  the  right  of  dower,  and 
cannot  under  any  circumstances  claim  permanent  alimony. 

I  have  no  space  left  in  which  to  consider  how  far  the  liberality 
of  the  laws  has  been  still  further  abused  by  the  trickery  of  lawyers 
and  the  laxity  of  the  Courts ;  or  what  effect,  if  any,  they  have 
had  in  lowering  the  general  standard  of  domestic  morality  and 
happiness  in  America;  or  whether  a  uniform  law,  supposing  a 
uniform  law  to  be  possible,  w’ould  really  result  in  any  great  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  number  of  divorces  annually  applied  for  and  granted — 
a  number  at  present  exceeded  by  Japan  alone.  These  are  all 
points  on  which ,  after  once  admitting  the  contention  that  divorce 
IS  a  remedy  and  not  a  disease,  it  would  be  easy  to  pass  too  hasty 
ajudgment.  My  object  has  rather  been  to  convey  some  idea  of  the 
extraordinary  complexity  of  the  task  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  is 
meditating,  but  the  impression  may  perhaps  be  ventured  that,  as 
with  so  many  other  things  in  America,  the  divorce  laws  appear 
worse  on  paper  than  they  are  in  fact.  Sydney  Brooks. 
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“Les  Ventres  Dores  ”  at  the  Odeon  ;  “  Le  Duel”  at 

THE  COMEDIE  FrAN^AISE. 

Les  Affaires  sont  les  Affaires  of  M.  Octave  Mirbeau,  and  now  Lei 
Ventres  Dares  of  M.  Emile  Fabre,  prove  satisfactorily  how  French 
playwrights  of  genius  help  to  elucidate  and  illumine  dark  passages 
in  their  national  history. 

Indubitably,  one  of  the  enigmas  of  French  political  history  is  the 
wreckage,  not  merely  of  fortunes,  but  of  reputations,  in  connection 
w’ith  financial  scandals.  How  is  it  that  the  unscrupulous  financier 
obtains  his  allies,  too  often  one  is  bound  to  say  his  accomplices, 
amongst  admired  and  popular  personages  in  high  political,  social, 
and  journalistic  spheres — men  with  honourable  lives  behind  them, 
whom  it  seems  difficult  to  believe  capable  of  flinging  up  in  a  moment 
high  endeavours,  patriotic  sentiments,  and  even  common  honesty, 
under  the  stress  of  basely  mercenary  motives? 

Here  is  a  problem  that  spectators  of  H.  Emile  Fabre ’s  intensely 
dramatic  chef  d'ceuvre  are  assisted  to  solve.  A  ventre  dore  is  a 
mighty  financier.  His  peculiar  ”  mentality  ”  and  “  morality  ”  stand 
revealed  in  the  leading  personages  of  the  play ;  but  what  stand  also 
revealed  are  the  social  conditions,  the  psychological  processes  of 
the  patriotic  Frenchman,  and  the  sentiments  and  passions  uppermost 
in  his  heart  which  make  it  fatally  easy  for  the  typical  honnete 
hotnme  to  become,  first  the  instrument,  and  then  the  scapegoat  of 
financial  adventurers. 

”  Good  society,”  said  Lord  Houghton,  “  exists  for  carrying  forward 
the  work  of  civilisation  in  the  spiritual  sphere.”  From  the  point 
of  view  of  Baron  de  Thau,  the  raison  d’etre  of  good  society  is  the 
carrying  forw’ard  of  the  work  of  financiers  in  the  best  possible  world. 
And  when  the  curtain  rises  on  the  Baron’s  splendid  white  and  gold 
salons,  it  reveals  le  tout  Paris — ministers,  ambassadors,  influential 
journalists,  academicians,  and  of  course  the  mightiest  of  the  ventrei 
dores.  Present,  also,  in  all  her  elegance  is  the  Parisienne;  and 
the  guest  of  honour  is  to  be  a  dusky  monarch,  who  is  expected  to 
grant  the  Baron  strips  of  valuable  territory.  A  colleague  states  that 
a  rival  ventre  dore,  M.  Levy-Schleim,  has  begged  the  dusky  one 
(over  whom  he  has  some  power)  not  to  appear  at  the  /efe;  but  the 
Baron  merely  shrugs  his  shoulders  and  replies — 

“  Sa  Majeste  peut  choisir  entre  nous.  Mais  si  elle  me  fait  un  affront  .  .  .  jels 
fous  en  republique.” 

Music — laughter — fashionable  gossip.  Everyone  is  in  the  blithest 
of  spirits ;  and  the  blitheness  is  chiefly  due  to  the  brilliant  prospects  of 
“La  Nouvelle  Afrique,”  a  great  financial  enterprise  in  Mauritania, 
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of  which  Baron  de  Thau  is  “  president  ”  and  Maurice  Vernieres, 
ex-deputy,  is  managing  director.  On  the  board,  an  imposing  array 
of  ventres  dores.  And  all  the  Baron’s  guests  are  passionately 
interested  in  the  Nouvelle  Afrique — see  in  it  the  path  to  infinite 
prosperity;  and  see,  also,  the  amazing  mansions  they  will  build,  the 
tTor^'eous  fHes  they  will  hold,  the  royal  dots  they  will  give  their 
dau'^hters,  out  of  the  enormous  profits.  Such  a  whirl,  in  the  splendid 
white  and  gold  salons  of  Baron  de  Thau !  And  particularly  excited 
are  the  elegant  Parisiennes.  Madame  Vernieres  is  entource. 
Madame  Vernieres  gaily  explains  how  it  was  she  who  induced  her 
husband — the  excellent,  most  honourable  ex-deputy — to  accept  the 
post  of  managing  director  of  the  Nouvelle  Afrique.  For  years 
he  had  been  a  politician,  remarkable  only  for  his  clean  record,  his 
extraordinary  honesty.  He  was  known  as  “  ce  brave  Vernieres.” 
Everywhere  he  inspired  confidence,  respect.  But  his  income,  alas! 
remained  stationary. 

Madame  Vernieres  :  “  II  a  fait  partie  du  fameux  ministere  qu’on  a  appele  le 
niinistCTe  des  honnetes  gens.  II  a  dure  trente-sept  jours.  On  a  jamais  bien  su 
pourquoi  il  a  ete  renverse.  Maurice  ne  serait  pas  revenu  au  pouvoir.  II  aurait 
vecu  dans  une  mediocrite  consideree,  riche  d’honneurs  et  leger  d’argent.  Aussi 
Jevinez-vous  ma  joie  quand  le  Baron  de  Thau  est  venu  chez  nous  parler  de  I’affaire 
de  Mauritanie,  et  mon  insistance  et  nies  supplications  aupres  de  mon  mari.  II  a 
fini  par  ceder.  II  cede  toujours.  II  crie  et  il  plie.  Le  roseau  peint  en  fer.  En 
scmme,  il  est  bien  gentil,  et  je  I’aime  beaucoup.” 

Joyously,  the  Parisiennes  enumerate  the  follies  they  will  commit 
when  the  Nouvelle  Afrique  has  realised  their  extravagant  ex¬ 
pectations  :  — 

Madame  Vernieres  :  On  ne  vit  pas  deux  fois.  Rien  ne  me  divertit  commo 
i'aller,  de  venir,  de  courir  les  magasins,  de  repeter  des  roles,  d’essayer  des 
•.oilettes,  de  depenser  de  I’argent,  d’en  gaspiller.” 

Madame  Brianne  :  “  Qa,  c’est  une  volupte  !  ” 

M.idame  Vernieres  :  “  11  m’est  bien  permis  d’avoir  des  fantaisies  et  de  les 
satisfaire,  puisque  aujourd’hui  Maurice  gagne  de  la  galette,  la  bonne  galette,  la 
sainte  galette.” 

Ma-dame  Klobb  :  “  Enfin,  nos  maris  sont  riches.” 

Madame  Brianne  :  “  11  faut  que  Georges  me  paye  une  automobile.” 

Madame  Vernieres  :  “Moi,  j’ai  vu  un  collier  de  perles,  rue  la  Paix  .  .  .  mon 
sari  me  I’offrira  le  jour  ou  les  actions  atteindront  le  cours  de  deux  mille.” 

Xor  is  this  all.  Someone  or  other  has  whispered  the  glorious 
news  that  gold  has  been  discovered  on  the  ground  belonging  to  the 
Nouvelle  Afrique.  It  is  not  official — but  as  good  as  official, 
iihen  d’Angerville,  one  of  the  directors,  is  appealed  to,  he  replies, 
lam  not  authorised  to  speak.”  His  reserve  is  immediately  inter- 
pfeted  as  a  confirmation  of  the  rumour.  All  around  the  Baron’s 
*don*  go  the  intoxicating  tidings,  “  Gold  has  been  found.” 

However,  Vernieres  has  not  caught  the  fever  of  the  hour.  The 
have  ”  Vernieres  is  prudent,  level-headed.  Finance  is  still  some- 
•Bing  of  a  mystery  to  him ;  the  odd  ways  of  his  colleagues  arouse  in 
cim  bewilderment  and  surprise.  And  he  confesses  as  much  to  his 
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younger  brother,  Eobert,  who  has  gained  a  small  footing  in  the 
financial  world. 

Vernieres  :  “Ils  ont  une  longue  habitude  de  ces  sortes  d’affaires,  une  habitude 
qui  me  manque.  Tiens,  sou  vent  des  discussions  dclatent  entre  nous  au  Conseil 
c’est  que  mes  collegues  ont  une  mentalite  speciale,  et  meme  une  moralite  speciale 
Je  ne  sais  comment  les  definir  exactement.  Ce  sont  .  .  .  ce  sont  .  .  .” 

Robert  :  “  Ne  cherche  pas.  Ce  sont  des  financiers.” 

No  brilliant  dreams  has  Vernieres.  He  considers  the  Nouvelle 
Afrique  (with  its  new  wonderful  railway)  a  sound  concern,  and 
anticipates  for  it  a  fine  future.  It  must  be  conducted  honestly  and 
prudently.  Possible  accidents  and  dangers  must  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration — such  as  a  revolt  of  the  Mauritanian  natives.  But  here 
his  speech  is  cut  short  by  the  entrance  of  the  Baron  and  the  bo.ard, 
and  in  them  we  meet  a  powerful  group  of  ventres  dotes. 

The  most  powerful  is  the  Baron.  Quiet,  courteous,  gentlemanly,  j 
slim  in  his  froc.k  coat,  with  a  low  voice,  and  a  trim  grey  beard.  ! 
de  Thau  in  no  way  resembles  the  brutal  Isidore  Lechat.  Of  course, 
his  motto,  too,  is  “  Les  affaires  sont  les  affaires.”  Everything  must 
give  way  to — affairs.  Everything  must  be  sacrificed  to — affairs.  I{ 
affairs  can  be  improved  or  saved  from  disaster  by  a  war,  then  let  I 
war  be  declared.  And  cynically  the  Baron  explains —  I 

“  On  se  battait  autrefois  pour  des  questions  d’bonneur ;  on  se  bat  aujourd’hui  ponr 
des  questions  d’argent.  Nous  ne  sommes  plus  des  barbares.” 

Chauvelot,  of  the  bald  head,  is  also  calm  and  collected — and  is 
notorious  for  having  promoted  innumerable  companies  that  ended, 
to  put  it  gently,  unfortunately.  He  almost  rejoices  over  a  crisis. 
“  Tempests?  ”  Old  Chauvelot  is  not  to  be  troubled  by  tempests- 
“  les  vieux  matins  ne  detestent  pas  ga.” 

Chauvelot  -.  “  Pour  le  canal  de  la  Coulebra  nous  avions  maintes  fois  declare  que 
nous  le  creuserions  avec  trois  cents  millions,  nous  en  avons  emprunte  plus  de  sept 
cents  et  nous  n’avons  pas  creuse  le  canal.  .  .  .  Ab,  vous  pouvez  avoir  confiance  en 
moi !  Je  n’ai  pas  de  femme.  Je  n’ai  pas  d’enfants,  je  n’ai  pas  d’amis.  Je  n’aipas 
de  vices.  Qu’est-ce  que  je  ferais  si  je  ne  faisais  pas  des  affaires?” 

Carrier,  of  the  red  beard — noisy  and  ill-bred — is  the  director  of 
that  corrupt  paper,  L'Impartial,  as  well  as  an  important  ventre  dore. 
Many  a  prototype  has  he  on  the  French  Press.  One  pays  heavily 
to  have  political  and  financial  articles — enthusiastic  or  abusive— in¬ 
serted  in  the  Impartial.  One  is  polite  to  its  director :  although  one 
knows  him  to  be  a  scoundrel  who  should  be  under  arrest.  But 
never,  no,  never  will  Carrier  be  arrested.  Touch  him — and  he  will 
produce  dossiers  and  lists  that  prove  public  distinguished  personages 
to  be  guilty  of  the  most  dishonest  and  contemptible  practices. 

Carrier:  “Des  poursuites  centre  moi,  Carrier,  directeur  de  L'lm'partxall  Ah. 
ils  osent !  .  .  .  Mais  qu’ils  prennent  garde.  Je  trainerai  dans  la  bone  le  Parquet.  1» 
Justice,  le  Gouvernement,  la  Republique !  ” 

Klobb  is  a  sharp,  sly  Jew,  with  slithering  movements  and  5 
crafty  expression.  In  time  of  danger,  Klobb  trembles  and  Klot 
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quails-  When  shareholders  rage,  M.  Klobb  disappears  through  a 
back  door.  And  he  goes  livid  at  the  suggestion  that  his  “  affairs  ” 
have  aroused  the  interest  of  the  Commissary  of  Police. 

Klobb  :  “  Si  on  saisissait  ces  papiers,  quel  scandale !  H  y  a  des  billets,  des 
re^us . . .  de  journalistes,  de  deputes,  d’hommes  eminents  et  respectables.  Nous  ne 
pouvons  pas  les  compromettre ;  ils  ont  eu  confiance  en  nous.  Enfin,  parmi  les 
membres  de  la  Chambre  que  j’ai  sollicites  .  .  .  plusieurs  sont  de  notre  partie.  Les 
deshonorer  serait  deshonorer  la  Republique.” 

De  Thau,  Chauvelot,  Carrier,  and  Klobb — such  are  the  chief 
pioneers  of  the  “  Nouvelle  Afrique.”  What  wonder,  then,  that 
plain,  honest  Vemieres  should  feel  uneasy  in  such  company ! 

A  great  “  catch  ”  is  the  ex-deputy!  He,  with  his  clean  record, 
with  his  spotless  reputation,  with  the  confidence  he  inspires,  is  an 
invaluable  acquisition  to  the  board  of  the  Nouvelle  Afrique.  His 
name  is  worth — millions.  Small  investors  agree,  “  Vemieres  is  in 
it;  there  can  be  no  risk.”  Up  mn  the  small  investors  with  their 
savings.  A  long  line  of  small  investors  before  the  office  doors, 
anxious  to  part  with  their  money.  Yes;  Vemieres  the  “  hravc  ”  is 
an  ideal  acquisition.  And  thus  the  Baron  and  his  colleagues  humour 
his  “  whims  ”  of  pmdence  and  honesty.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
they  fear  him.  A  man  of  principles  is  inclined  to  rebel  at  the  odd 
ideas  and  methods  of  financiers.  Vemieres,  therefore,  might  commit 
some  indiscretion,  some  folly. 

CH.WVELOT :  Avec  cet  honnete  homme,  on  est  toujours  sur  le  qui-vive.” 

But,  as  the  Baron  and  his  colleagues  stand  exulting  over  the 
success  of  the  Nouvelle  Afrique,  appears,  suddenly,  a  tall  figure 
that  lingers  in  the  salon  for  a  moment,  and  then  vanishes.  His 
entrance  causes  a  hush ;  a  cloud  passes  over  the  fair  sky ;  the  Baron 
and  his  friends  look  uneasy.  It  is  Baron  d’Urth,  another  great 
renfre  dore,  who  was  once  one  of  de  Thau’s  associates,  but  now 
is  his  enemy.  No  open  hostility — but  it  is  notorious  that  d’Urth 
intends  to  revenge  himself  on  de  Thau.  The  latter,  for  a  bet,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  compromising  d’Urth’s  wife;  also,  he  kept  d’Urth  out  of 
the  Nouvelle  Afrique.  Baron  d’Urth  means  mischief.  And  this 
de  Thau  learns  positively  from  d’Urth’s  sister,  the  Princesse  de 
Holsbeck,  a  clever  adventuress,  who  hopes  to  restore  her  shattered 
fortunes  by  entering  into  financial  relations,  and,  to  bind  them  more 
closely,  into  matrimonial  relations,  with  her  host.  In  the  tete-a-tete 
that  follows,  both  the  Baron  and  the  Princess  play  a  game.  The 
lady  warns  de  Thau  that  her  brother  has  projects  on  hand,  one 
project  especially  that  ....  The  breaking  off  of  the  speech  with  a 
gesture  signifies  much.  In  short,  d’Urth  is  a  force  to  be  counted 
with. 

La  Peixcesse  :  “  C’est  une  puissance  qu’il  faut  menager.  Je  souhaite  que  vous 
riviez  en  rapports  cordiaux.  Car  a  mon  tour  je  serais  desolee  si  une  brouille  sotte 
mettrait  de  I’aigreur  et  du  froid  entre  un  homme  que  j’admire  et  vm  homme  que 
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Le  Baron  :  “  Une  brouille  ne  nous  ferait  pas  ennemis.  Tant  de  souvenirs  com- 
muns  nous  unissent,  nous  lient.” 

La  Princes se  :  “Sans  doute  .  .  .  mais  je  ne  peux  pas  m’engager  pour  Ini.  Je 
suis  assez  sure  de  son  affection  pour  affirmer  qu’il  n’entreprendrait  rien  centre 
mes  amis  .  .  .  mes  amis  personnels.  De  cela,  je  reponds.  Mais  si  le  Baron  de 
Thau  et  le  Baron  d’Urth  etaient  en  guerre,  je  n’aurais,  moi,  aucune  raison  valable 
pour  me  jetei  entre  eux.  Et  alors  .  . 

Le  Baron:  “Ah!  Alors  je  ne  suis  pas  votre  ami?” 

Thus  skilfully  does  the  Princess  play  with  the  Baron,  who, 
finally,  expounds  his  peculiar  views  on  love  and  marriage. 

Le  Baron  :  “  C’est  qu’en  amour  I’homme  est  tou jours  I’oblige  de  la  femme.  Or,  je 
suis  d’un  deplorable  orgueil.  Je  deteste  la  posture  d’un  pauvre  a  qui  Ton  fait 
I’aumone.  La  reconnaissance  est  un  trop  lourd  fardeau  pour  un  homme.  Aussi 
ai-je  fait  ce  reve  quelquefois  :  d’etre  un  bel  homme,  un  tres  bel  homme,  une 
maniere  d’Antinoiis  moderne.  Et  n’allez  pas  croire  que  e’eut  ete  pour  rechercher, 
courtiser  les  beautes  les  plus  eclatantes,  qui,  en  vous  tendant  leur  main  a  baiset, 
ont  Fair  de  vous  accabler  d’une  faveur  royale.  Non.  Mon  choix  se  fut  plutot 
porte  sur  une  personne  moins  comblee  par  la  nature,  de  fa9on  que,  les  roles  ren 
verses,  elle  eut  pour  moi  la  devotion  d’un  amant  pour  sa  maitresse,  la  veneration 
d’une  serve  pour  son  seigneur,  I’adoration  naive  d’une  fille  sauvage  pour  son  fetiche.” 

La  Princesse  :  “  Mais  on  con^oit  tres  bien  un  amour  feminin  fait  d’admiration 
et  d’humilite.  Et  j’aimerais  assez  aimer  ainsi.” 

Le  Baron  :  “  Ah,  pourquoi  ne  nous  sommes  pas  expliques  plus  tot  avec  cette 
franchise !  ” 

And  now  does  the  Baron  seek  to  discover  his  rival’s  intentions. 
What  are  d’Urth 's  weapons?  Is  he  capable  of  dealing  a  crushing 
blow?  The  Princess  becomes  communicative — and  when  the  Baron 
learns  that  it  is  d’Urth ’s  plan  to  attack  the  Nouvelle  Afrique  in 
his  paper.  La  Quotidienne,  he  is  inexpressibly  relieved.  Only  that! 
But  here  he  makes  the  fatal  slip  that  means  (as  we  shall  soon  see) 
the  commencement  of  disaster.  La  Quotidienne  inspires  him  with 
no  alarm.  If  this  be  d’Urth ’s  chief  weapon,  no  need  to  commit 
himself  too  seriously  to  an  alliance  with  the  Princess.  And  his 
attitude  changes  immediately.  When  the  Princess  presses  for  a 
private  appointment,  the  Baron  objects  that  he  is  “  horribly  busy.” 

La  Princesse  {avec  un  cri)  :  “Qu’est-ce  que  vous  dites?” 

Le  Baron  :  “Des  que  je  pourrai  me  faire  libre.  .  .  .” 

La  Princesse  {etouffant  de  colere)  :  “  Eh  bien,  non,  mon  cher  ami,  je  ne  veux 
pas  vous  prendre  une  minute  d’un  temps  si  precieux.  Ne  vous  derangez  pas  pour 
moi.  Nous  nous  retrouverons  un  jour  ...  a  mon  retour.  Je  n’oublierai  jamais 
cette  conversation.” 

Humiliated,  furious,  the  Princess  takes  her  leave,  and  across  the 
Baron’s  splendid  salons  pass  ministers,  ambassadors,  academicians, 
influential  journalists,  mighty  ventres  dores,  elegant  Parisiennes— 
le  tout  Paris.  Music — laughter — cries  of  "  Vive  le  Roil  ”  in  honour 
of  the  dusky  monarch,  who  has  at  last  arrived.  The  fHe  is  voted 
incomparable — is  hailed  as  the  “  apotheosis  ”  of  Baron  de  Thau. 
There,  by  the  side  of  his  royal  guest,  he  stands  quiet,  elegant, 
gentlemanly,  while  all  around  him  reigns  an  increasing  enthusiasm 
over  the  great  and  glorious  Nouvelle  Afrique.  .  .  . 
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The  next  three  acts  pass  in  the  offices  of  the  company — and  again , 
what  excitement,  what  a  whirl !  But  this  time  there  reigns  alarm ; 
the  gravest  fears  are  entertained  as  to  the  safety  of  the  Nouvelle 
Afrique;  and  so  lifelike  is  the  picture  that  the  spectator  feels  his 
own  interests  are  involved  in  the  wonderful  scenes  of  panic,  of 
disaster,  and  of  tragedy  that  succeed  one  another  in  hot  haste. 
Shares  fluctuate  wildly — to’/a’s  emotion;  telegrams  arrive  in  shoals, 
telephone  hells  ring  constantly,  to  his  anxiety.  The  directors,  as 
they  discuss  ways  and  means,  claim  his  closest  attention;  and  he  is 
even  interested  in  the  conversations  of  the  clerks.  Amongst  the 
latter,  old  Chavard  stands  out  prominently.  He  is  as  calm  in  a 
crisis  as  the  “  vicux  marin,”  Chauvelot;  and  he  has  witnessed  as 
many  catastrophes.  It  is  his  proud  boast  that  he  has  never  invested 
a  penny  in  the  companies  promoted  by  his  employers. 

Chavard  :  “  J’ai  connu  les  societes  financieres  les  plus  prosperes,  les  plus 
florissantes.  J’ai  ete  employe,  paye  par  elles.  Je  n’ai  jamais  achete  de  leurs 
litres.  Bien  m’en  a  pris.  Ils  valent  quarante  sous  aujourd’hui.” 

Also,  Chavard  holds  the  honourable  record  of  having  arrived  late 
at  his  office  but  once  in  his  life — on  the  morning  of  his  wife’s  funeral. 
He  is  all  order,  all  zeal.  And  he  has  no  patience  with  the  clerks  of 
to-day,  who,  in  time  of  danger,  shrilly  announce  their  intention  of 
flinging  up  their  posts. 

Chavard  :  “  Les  employes !  On  n’etait  pas  comme  5a  de  mon  temps.  J’ai  vu 
disparaitre  bien  des  maisons.  Nous  restions  fidelement  a  notre  poste  et  polls 
envers  les  directeurs  jusqu’a  leur  arrestation.” 

In  accordance  with  these  principles  old  Chavard  shows  himself 
polite  and  imperturbable  when  the  Baron  and  his  colleagues  arrive 
to  discuss  the  hidden  enmities  and  unforeseen  perils  which  darken 
the  prospects  of  the  Nouvelle  Afrique.  The  shares  have  fallen. 
There  have  been  ugly  rumours  on  the  Bourse,  and  fierce  criticisms 
in  the  newspaper  of  Baron  d’Urth.  Yes;  d’Urth  has  been  active. 
d'Urth  has  worked  mischief.  And  only  Vemieres  protests  when  it 
is  suggested  that  the  best  way  of  beating  d’Urth  is  to  issue  a  new- 
enthusiastic  report  of  the  state  of  the  Nouvelle  Afrique,  and  to 
“insert  ”  further  glowing  articles  in  the  Press. 

Verxieres  :  “  Nous  ne  pouvons  pas,  dans  un  acte  public,  solennel,  faire  naitre 
des  espoirs  chimeriques.  Ce  serait  nous  charger  d’une  responsabilite  trop  lourde. 
Deja  quelques-uns  des  reproches  qu’on  nous  adresse  ne  sont  pas  loin  d’etre  fondes. 

•  .  .  Et  les  mensualites  versees  aux  journaux?  Voila  une  economie  a  realiser. 
N’est-il  pas  temps,  en  effet,  de  les  supprimer  ?  ” 

Carrier  :  “  Ah,  ne  touchez  pas  a  la  presse.” 

Le  Baron  :  “  Nul  emprunt  ne  pent  reussir  sans  le  secours  de  la  presse,  des 
hommes  de  bourse;  ce  sont  les  mceurs  du  temps.  Nous  ne  I’avons  pas  faites.  Par 
notre  budget  de  publicite,  nous  soutenons  certains  journaux  devoues  a  .  .  .  certains 
personnages,  que  nous  mettons  ainsi  dans  la  stricte  obligation  de  compter  avec  nous.” 

Carrier  ;  “  Loin  de  reduire  ces  depenses,  il  faut  les  augmenter  puisqu’on  nous 
ittaque.  Ce  mois-5i  ce  sont  des  articles,  des  veritables  articles,  etudies,  docu- 
mentes,  que  nous  ferons  inserer,  en  bonne  place.” 

Vernieres  :  “  Et  vous  croyez  que  des  journaux  importants,  serieux,  accep- 
teront  ?  ” 
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Cabkier  :  “  Comment  vivraient-ils  sans  la  publicite  ?  ” 

Vernieres  ;  “  Ils  peuvent  la  choisir.  On  refusera  vos  articles.” 

Lb  Baron  :  “  Non.  On  les  fera  payer  plus  cher.” 

Unable  to  win  them  to  his  views,  Vernieres  offers,  with  the  notes 
of  his  report,  his  resignation.  But  the  suggestion  of  his  retirement 
excites  vehement  protests,  and  especially  the  Baron  pleads  earnestly 
with  him  that  his  desertion  in  this  hour  of  peril  would  amount  to  an 
act  of  treachery  towards  the  small  investors,  whose  principal  con¬ 
fidence  is  in  him.  Vernieres  proceeds  to  formulate  his  conditions 
for  remaining ;  but  is  interrupted  all  of  a  sudden  by  a  summons  to 
the  telephone.  Startling  tidings  1  A  revolt  in  Mauritania  .... 
the  natives  have  crossed  the  frontier  ....  the  Nouvelle  Afrique 
in  the  gravest  danger.  For  a  moment,  consternation.  But  the 
Baron  soon  sees  how  the  revolt  can  be  turned  to  his  advantage. 

Le  Baron  :  “  Nous  cherchions  un  pretexte  pour  appeler  la  France  en  Mauritanie. 
Ces  pirates  nous  donnent  une  raison.  Exploitons-la.  Grossissons  cet  incident. 
Menons  dans  la  presse,  dans  I’opinion,  une  campagne.  .  .  .  Ne  menagez  par  les 
promesses ;  on  paiera  ce  qu’il  faudra.” 

And  after  cries  of  “  Les  Mauritans  ont  passe  la  frontiere,” 

attaque  nos  soldats,”  “  insult e  le  drapcau,”  and  also  of  “  An 
travail/  ”  do  Thau  and  his  colleagues  separate  excitedly,  with  the 
object  of  making  their  accomplices  in  high  quarters  work  in  their 
interests;  until  they  have  forced  the  Government  into  sending  a 
military  expedition  to  Mauritania. 

The  curtain  rises  on  the  third  act,  where  the  infectious  excitement 
of  the  preceding  one  is  to  reach  even  greater  heights;  and  to  gain 
over  not  only  the  honnete  homme,  Vernieres,  but  the  whole  closely- 
packed  theatre  of  spectators,  to  a  kind  of  admiration  for  the  brave 
struggle  for  existence  of  the  Nouvelle  Afrique ;  and,  financier  ngainst 
financier,  to  hope  for  the  survival  of  de  Thau  in  his  life-and- 
death  battle  with  Baron  d’Urth.  Ere  the  revolt  can  be  discussed 
in  the  Chamber,  d’Urth  does  the  Nouvelle  Afrique  such  damage 
on  the  Bourse  that  the  shareholders,  panic-stricken,  assemble  before 
the  office-doors.  In  the  board-room  sits  the  “  vieux  marin,”  Chav- 
velot,  listening  imperturbably  to  the  angry  cries  that  arise  from  the 
crowd  in  the  street.  Then  appear  Klobb,  pale  with  fear;  Carrier, 
flushed  and  furious;  and  next,  the  Baron,  always  composed  and 
gentlemanly.  More  shouts  and  hisses  from  the  crowd — and  these 
become  frenzied  wffien  a  hoarse  cry  from  a  camelot  announces  that 
Baron  de  Thau  has  committed  suicide.  Klobb  and  Carrier  rush  to 
the  window  and  scream  forth  a  denial,  and  at  this  point  the  Baron 
performs  a  “  grand  geste.”  Seizing  his  hat,  he  rushes  forth  to  show 
himself  at  the  Bourse;  but  no  sooner  has  he  disappeared  than  the 
crowd  outside  breaks  into  the  offices  and  surges  into  the  board-room. 
Before  us,  the  small  investors.  Before  us,  the  same  class  of  people 
that  suffered  the  most  acutely  from  the  Panama  affair.  Before  us— 
the  petit  bourgeois,  the  country  cure,  peasants,  lonely  women,  and 
shabby,  solitary  old  men,  who  storm  and  who  weep  at  the  rumoured 
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loss  of  their  savings.  Vemi^res  they  appeal  to  with  cries  of  “  Save 
usl  ”  and  “  We  have  confidence  only  in  you.” 

Li  Ctmi :  “Vous  avez  toutes  mes  economies.” 

La  Petite  Dame  :  “  J’ai  donne  tout  ce  que  j’avais,  moi  aussi  ...  et  on  a  tant  de 
mal  a  mettre  quelques  louis  de  cote.” 

Li  Vieillard  :  “  Dites-nous  que  nous  ne  perdrons  rien  ?  ” 

The  tumult  is  indescribable.  Never,  in  the  opinion  of  the  critics, 
has  so  stirring  and  so  poignant  a  scene  been  enacted  on  the  stage. 
Vemi^res  is  pale  and  broken  with  pity  and  emotion;  and  again  and 
auain  is  he  beseeched  to  deny  the  bad  news.  But,  suddenly,  a 
diversion.  Into  the  room  dashes  the  Baron  with  the  cry,  “  La 
hmse.”  His  dramatic  appearance  at  the  Bourse  has  restored 
confidence;  the  shares  of  the  Nouvelle  Afrique  have  risen;  and 
joyously  the  small  investors  press  round  de  Thau,  and  acclaim  him 
as  a  “  brave  ”  and  a  “  great  man,”  and  retire  at  last  with  cries  of 
‘‘  We  are  saved !  ”  and  “  Vive  ie  Baron!  ”  But  scarcely  are  they  gone 
than  de  Thau  and  his  colleagues  receive  tragic  tidings  from  Brussels. 
A  Bank  that  holds  a  large  stock  of  Nouvelle  Afriques  is  “selling.” 
The  news,  once  known  in  Paris,  will  prove  disastrous.  Only  one 
manoeuvre  remains — to  buy,  and  continue  to  buy,  Nouvelle 
Afrique  shares.  The  cost  will  be  tremendous,  and  again  Vemieres 
protests.  But  with  plausible  arguments,  and  also  with  falsehoods, 
the  four  men  overcome  his  scruples,  and  the  curtain  falls  on  this 
extraordinary  act  with  the  Baron  and  his  colleagues  shouting  the 
instruction,  “  Achetez — achetez — achetez,”  to  their  brokers  through 
the  telephone. 

Nevertheless,  Baron  d’Urth  is  master  of  the  situation.  In  the 
fourth  act  the  old  clerk  Chavard  announces  that  the  Nouvelle 
Afrique  is  doomed,  and  that — the  Commissary  of  Police  will  not 
fail  to  visit  the  ofl&ces.  No  doubt  the  directors  will  be  arrested, 
even  the  honourable  ex-deputy  Vemieres — and  here  Chavard  himself 
has  a  note  of  sympathy  in  his  voice.  Vemieres’  face,  he  admits, 
frightens  him,  recalls  to  him  the  expression  of  Rubelin,  director  of 
I'Universelle,  when  Chavard  last  saw  him  a  few  hours  before  he 
committed  suicide ;  and  Madame  Vemieres  is  anxious,  poor  woman, 
about  her  husband;  she  has  telephoned  to  Chavard  asking  for  news 
of  him.  So,  shaking  his  head,  the  old  clerk  settles  down  to  his 
accounts.  Suddenly,  Madame  arrives.  In  the  scene  that  follows, 
first  with  Chavard  and  afterwards  with  Vemieres,  we  have  the  only 
breath  of  sentiment  that  M.  Fabre  has  allowed  to  blow  through  the 
heated  atmosphere  of  his  play.  Madame  Vemieres  is  no  longer  the 
pleasure-loving,  voluble,  self-satisfied  Parisienne  of  the  first  act. 
She  is  tearful,  agitated,  very  humble ;  but  still  Parisienne,  in  the 
sense  that  she  is  winning  and  pathetic,  rather  than  tragical  in  her 
distress.  She  appeals  at  once  to  the  old  clerk;  in  all  her  grief  and 
humility,  conscious  of  her  own  charm,  certain  that  he  is  sorry  for 
her. 

Madame  Vehxieees  :  “Ou  est  mon  mari?” 

Chavard  :  “  II  va  revenir.” 
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Madame  Vernieres  :  “Mais  c’est  bien  vrai,  n’est-ce  pas,  monsieur,  il  reviendra’ 

II  ne  vous  a  rien  dit  qui  puisse  vous  laisser  supposer  qu’il  ait  une  autre  intention’ 

Je  ne  sais  rien.  C’est  pourquoi  je  crains  tout.  Hier  a  midi,  il  a  embrasse  les 
enfants,  il  est  parti,  je  ne  I’ai  plus  revu.” 

Here  Vernieres  enters,  as  Chavard  has  described  him,  bowed, 
dull-eyed,  with  the  leaden  face  of  a  man  who  contemplates  suicide. 
His  wife  receives  no  shock,  does  not  wait  to  be  appalled ;  she  rushes 
to  him,  flings  her  arms  around  him,  melts  him,  not  by  her  own 
compassion  for  his  state,  but  by  claiming  his  compassion  for  the 
anxiety  his  absence  has  caused  her. 

Madame  Vernieres  :  “  Enfin  .  .  .  te  voila  .  .  .  Maurice  .  .  .  mon  mari.  Je  te 
cherche  depuis  ce  matin.  Je  t’ai  attendu  toute  la  nuit  avec  les  enfants  qui 
pleuraient  de  me  voir  pleurer.  Si  tu  savais  dans  quelles  angoisses  j’ai  ete  et  les 
idees  qui  m’obsedaient.  .  .  .  Mais  comme  tu  es  pale,  qu’as-tu  fait  cette  nuit? 
Qu’est-ce  que  tu  as  ?  ” 

Vernieres  begins  to  tell  her;  accuses  himself  of  weakness,  seeks 
to  explain  how  he  has  been  led  step  by  step  to  commit  actions  that 
place  liim  in  danger  of  arrest,  breaks  down  finally  sobbing — 

“  Mon  Dieu,  mon  Dieu  !  Je  suis  un  pauvre  homme,  un  pauvre  homme.” 
Madame  Vernieres:  “Tais-toi!  Je  ne  veux  pas  te  voir  pleurer.  C’est  moi, 
moi;  c’est  ma  faute,  oui.  J’ai  voulu  que  tu  acceptes  ce  poste  que  tu  refusals. 
C’etait  pour  que  tu  gagnes  plus  d’argent  et  que  j’en  puisse  gaspiller,  comme  une 
folle.  Je  ne  pensais  qu’a  moi,  a  mes  plaisirs.  Et  je  t’ai  perdu.  J’ai  fait  notre 
malheur  a  tous,  le  tien,  celui  des  enfants.  Pardon !  Je  te  demande  pardon, 
Maurice.” 

Ruined,  irrevocably  ruined,  is  “  le  brave  Vernieres.”  Ruined,  too, 
is  his  friend  d’Angerville,  who  has  even  lost  the  dot  of  his  daughter. 
And  ruined — thousands  and  thousands  of  small  investors. 

However,  it  is  not  the  piteous  position  of  their  victims  that  most 
concerns  de  Thau,  Klobb,  Carrier,  and  Chauvelot,  when,  in  the 
fourth  act,  they  hold  the  last  board-meeting  of  the  Nouvelle 
Afrique.  Vernieres  stands  aloof  as  they  discuss  how  best  to  save 
themselves :  but  when  they  agree  that  the  first  step  is  to  destroy  the 
compromising  documents  in  the  safe,  the  ex-deputy  hurries  forward, 
places  himself  before  the  safe,  and  in  a  torrent  of  fine  eloquence 
vows  that  it  shall  not  be  opened  until  each  man  present  has  written 
and  signed  a  paper  undertaking  that  the  money  still  remaining  in 
the  Nouvelle  Afrique  coffers  shall  be  divided  among  the  small 
investors.  The  speech  provokes  a  furious  outburst.  Klobb  and 
Carrier  are  beside  themselves  with  rage ;  and  old  Chauvelot  declares 
that  never  in  the  course  of  his  experience  has  he  met  with  such 
utter  madness.  Vernieres,  however,  produces  a  paper,  w'hich  he 
himself  has  signed,  and  lays  it  on  the  table  with  the  order  that  it  be 
copied.  Another  explosion  of  indignant  wrath.  Carrier  makes  a 
dash  at  Vernieres,  but  ere  he  reaches  him  the  ex-deputy  staggers, 
falls,  and  is  lifted  into  a  chair — dead. 

“  Messieurs,”  cries  a  clerk,  entering  excitedly,  “  the  Commissary 
of  Police.” 

He  is  told  to  keep  him  waiting.  Chauvelot  and  Carrier  throw  open 
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the  safe  and  heap  the  compromising  documents  upon  the  fire.  Next, 
tbev  perceive  the  paper  signed  by  Vemieres  lying  on  the  table. 
Found  on  Vemieres,  it  would  amount  to  a  confession;  the  Baron 
and  his  colleagues  would  thus  have  nothing  to  fear.  No  sooner  has 
the  paper  been  slipped  into  Vemieres’  pocket  than  the  Commissary 
of  Police  appears. 

Le  Baron  :  “  Ah,  monsieur,  j’allais  vous  faire  appeler.  .  .  .  Un  grand  malheur. 

Notre  administrateur — delegue  .  .  .  apres  une  scene  penible.  .  .  .  Enfin.  .  .  . 
Voyez.  .  . 

Thus  the  JionnHe  hommc  Vemieres,  a  trouble  and  anxiety  to  his 
fellow-directors  in  his  lifetime,  becomes  their  serviceable  scapegoat 
after  his  death.  The  document  that  had  made  them  so  indignant 
when  he  had  insisted  upon  their  signing  it,  remained,  after  all,  signed 
onlv  by  himself.  It  not  only  pledged  the  signatory  to  make  restitu¬ 
tion  of  all  the  remaining  funds  obtained  by  the  Nouvelle  Afrique, 
but  also  acknowledged  responsibility  for  the  purchase  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  shares  with  the  company’s  money.  Here,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  legal  expert,  Maitre  Cousin,  is  the  special  act  in  connection 
with  the  management  of  the  Nouvelle  Afrique  which  renders  the 
directors  liable  to  criminal  prosecution.  But,  suggests  old  Chau- 
velot,  suppose  this  case — that  only  one  man  is  responsible  for  that 
act?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  delegated  administrator,  Vemieres, 
had  full  authority  to  order  the  purchase  of  shares,  and  he  is  the 
solitary  director  who  has  recognised  responsibility — and  Vemieres  is 
dead  and,  consequently,  beyond  legal  proceedings.  “  You  forget,” 
observes  Maitre  Cousin,  folding  up  his  report,  “  you  forget  Madame 
Vemikes’  letter.”  And  he  goes  on  to  explain  that  Madame 
Vemieres  possesses  a  letter  written  by  her  husband  before  his  last 
interview  with  her — in  a  moment  when  he  contemplated  suicide — 
explaining  how  he  had  vehemently  resisted  any  gambling  with  the 
company’s  money,  and  had  only  yielded  his  consent  to  the  purchase 
of  shares  under  the  pressure  put  upon  him  by  his  colleagues.  To 
justify  her  husband’s  memory,  iMadame  Vemieres  intends  to  produce 
that  letter.  Old  Chauvelot,  alarmed,  asks  if  nothing  can  be  done? 
Some  one,  he  declares,  should  interview  this  woman,  should  try  to 
persuade  her.  .  .  .  But  the  Baron  interrupts  him  with  a  quiet 
gesture.  ”  She  is  there,”  he  says,  pointing  to  the  door  of  an  outer 
room.  A  few  minutes  earlier  a  servant  had  told  the  Baron  that  a 
lady  wished  to  see  him. 

The  interview'  between  the  Baron  and  the  young  widow  is  one 
of  M.  Fabre’s  psychological  triumphs.  When  Madame  Vemieres 
enters,  we  have  still  in  our  recollection  all  her  tenderness  and  courage 
in  that  last  meeting  with  her  husband,  and  we  certainly  do  not 
expect  that  the  loving  wife,  so  generously  ready  to  consent  that  her 
husband  (to  quiet  his  mind)  should  despoil  himself  and  her,  so  con¬ 
vinced  of  happiness  with  him  in  poverty  and  exile,  could  ever  be 
induced  to  suppress  the  letter  that  testifies  to  the  honesty  of  the 
dead  man’s  intentions.  And  yet,  w’hen,  at  the  close  of  the  inter- 
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view,  Madame  Vernieres  has  let  herself  he  persuaded,  as  her  husband 
before  her  had  so  often  let  himself  he  persuaded,  by  the  simulated 
sweet  reasonableness  of  de  Thau,  that  the  interests  of  the  inno-  * 
cent  victims  of  the  Nouvelle  Afrique,  her  own  and  her  children’s 
interests,  and  even  the  true  interests  of  Vernieres’  reputation 
demand  from  her  the  sacrifice  of  her  own  scruples,  to  further  the 
success  of  the  great  Baron’s  financial  schemes,  we  recognise  the 
inevitableness  of  the  result;  and  are  left  with  no  impatience  and 
indignation  against  the  fair  Parisienne — “  charmante”  as  Maitre  * 
Cousin  observed,  “sous  ses  voiles  de  veuve.’’  a 

But  if  the  Baron  has  succeeded  in  extracting  a  promise  of  silence  ® 
from  Madame  Vernieres,  he  nevertheless  has  much  to  fear  from  his  o 
rival,  d’Urth.  His  persecutor  must  be  crushed — but  how?  At  this 
point  the  Princesse  de  Holsbeck  is  announced.  Another  tete-a-tete, 
and  once  more  do  the  Baron  and  the  Princess  play  a  game.  How-  ^ 

ever,  this  time  she  is  not  to  be  humiliated  and  beaten.  She  shares  ^ 

all  her  brother’s  secrets,  and  she  holds  proofs  that  make  him  1 

responsible  for  the  revolt  in  Mauritania ;  but  she  will  assist  de  Thau  * 

upon  one  condition  only — marriage.  Cynically,  the  Baron  reviews  ^ 

the  situation.  An  alliance  with  the  Princess  places  the  terrible  ' 

d’Urth  in  his  power!  And  he  hesitates  no  longer — accepts  the  ' 

Princesse  de  Holsbeck's  condition.  ' 

Arrives  another  visitor — the  relentless  d’Urth  himself.  The  scene  ^ 

is  stormy,  for  d’Urth  has  come  to  demand  that  de  Thau  shall  “  dis-  ' 

appear  ”  for  ever  from  the  financial  world.  He  can  produce  docu-  * 

ments  that  would  not  fail  to  send  de  Thau  to  prison.  .  .  .  But  here 
de  Thau  turns  upon  him  and  smilingly  announces  that  he,  too,  has 
it  in  his  power  to  place  d’Urth  in  the  hands  of  the  police.  And 
when  the  Baron  announces  his  engagement  with  the  Princess,  d’Urth 
is  compelled  to  admit  that  de  Thau  is  the  master. 

And  now,  the  end.  From  the  ruin  and  tragedy  caused  by  the 
collapse  of  the  Nouvelle  Afrique,  only  the  ventre  dore  has  emerged 
undismayed  and  unshaken.  Indeed,  Baron  de  Thau’s  power  is 
mightier  than  on  the  day  when  he  entertained  le  tout  Paris  in  his 
splendid  gold  and  white  salons,  for  d’Urth,  his  one  dangerous  rival, 
he  has  defeated;  and  d’Urth,  who  stands  second  only  to  himself  as 
a  financier,  he  now  persuades  to  become  his  partner. 

Le  Baron  :  “  Voyons,  nous  venons  d’echanger  des  paroles  un  peu  vives.  Ce  n’est 
pas  la  premiere  fois.  Depuis  cinq  ans,  nous  nous  faisons  une  guerre  au  coutean. 
Nous  nous  blessons  et  nous  ne  nous  achevons  pas.  Nous  sommes  deux  grands 
barons,  mon  cher,  et  d’une  force  egale.  Allions-nous.  Nous  pouvons  faire  de 
grandes  choses  en  commun.” 

To  and  fro  walk  the  enemies  of  yesterday — associates.  Baron  de 
Thau  has  conceived  a  new  tremendous  “  enterprise.”  Baron 
d’Urth  is  ready  to  assist  in  developing  it.  And  the  two  ”  great 
barons  ’  ’  seat  themselves  at  a  table  in  a  deeply  business-like  spirit. 

After  Mauritania,  Malacca.  After  the  railway,  an  isthmus. 

Baron  de  Thau  ;  “  Voici,  mon  cher,  il  s’agit  de  trouver  cinq  cents  millions.” 
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In  Le  Duel,  M.  Henri  Lavedan  is  supposed  by  certain  critics  to 
have  produced  a  play  with  a  purpose ;  and,  in  the  characters  of 
a  sympathetic  priest,  and  of  a  bishop  who  is  at  once  a  saint  and 
an  accomplished  worldling,  as  the  supporters  of  the  civil  institution 
of  marriage,  to  have  supplied  the  Catholic  party  with  strong  argu¬ 
ments  against  anti-clerical  objections  to  the  influences  of  the  con¬ 
fessor  and  director  in  modern  French  society,  over  women  especially. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Le  Duel  supplies  no  arguments  in  the  case, 
and  leaves  precisely  where  it  found  it  the  problem  of  whether,  in 
a  spiritual  emergency,  women,  as  well  as  men,  are  more  effica¬ 
ciously  helped  to  right  conduct  by  priestly  government,  or  by  habits 
of  self-reliance. 

Thus,  the  young  and  beautiful  Duchesse  de  Chailles,  bound  by  an 
ill-considered  and  early  marriage  to  a  vicious  morphomaniac,  does 
noi  obtain  permanent  spiritual  protection  and  assistance  to  resist 
the  pleadings  of  her  own  heart,  as  well  as  of  the  devoted  and  im¬ 
passioned  Doctor  Morey,  from  the  Confessor  she  accidentally  selects, 
the  Abb6  Paniel,  who  happens  to  be  the  brother  of  the  man  she 
loves  and  fears.  True,  the  Abbe,  in  fierce  controversy  with  his  free- 
thinking  brother,  declares  that  nothing  will  make  him  abandon  the 
charge  of  this  soul,  led  by,  what  he  believes  to  be,  a  divine 
miracle  to  seek  his  special  protection.  But  when  Doctor  Morey, 
furiously  resentful  at  the  discovery  that  not  only  a  priest, 
but  his  own  brother,  is  the  obstacle  between  himself  and 
the  woman  he  loves,  throws  alarm  into  the  scrupulous  Abb4’s  con¬ 
science  by  the  taunt  that  jealousy  of  a  stronger  influence  than  his 
own,  and  of  a  human  passion  he  cannot  inspire,  has  much  to  do 
with  the  priest’s  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  his  penitent’s  soul,  at  the 
cost  of  her  earthly  happiness,  the  Abb4,  in  great  perturbation  of 
spirit,  determines  to  run  away  to  China;  in  other  words,  he  does 
give  up  the  charge  of  the  Duchess’s  soul  in  order  to  look  after  his 
own. 

Again,  when  the  Duchess,  in  despair  because  she  finds  herself 
the  cause  of  the  quickening  into  hatred  of  the  natural  antipathy  of 
these  two  brothers,  arrives  at  the  decision  that  her  only  way  out 
of  the  entanglement  she  has  got  into  is  to  become  a  Carmelite  nun, 
it  is  not  the  tolerance  nor  the  w'orldly  prudence  of  the  Bishop  that 
prompts  him  to  hold  her  back  from  this  step  by  the  assurance  that 
her  vocation  is  not  for  divine  but  for  human  love ;  but  it  is  the  in¬ 
formation  he  has  just  received  that  the  Due  de  Chailles  has  sim¬ 
plified  matters  by  jumping  out  of  an  extremely  high  window.  For, 
how  otherwise  conceive  it  credible  that  a  Catholic  bishop,  though 
never  so  liberal-minded,  should  advise  a  lady  with  a  morphomaniac 
husband,  carefully  preserved  in  life  by  scientific  medical  treatment, 
not  only  that  her  vocation  is  human  love,  but  that  she  is  destined 
to  "kiss  the  ten  small  fingers  of  a  child  ”  rather  than  “  the  beads 
of  a  rosary  ”  ? 

We  have  in  this  play,  then,  no  arguments  helpful  to  the  Catholic 
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party,  or  to  the  anti-clericals,  npon  the  disputed  question  of  whether 
the  influence  of  the  priest  as  confessor  and  director  of  women 
especially  is  moralising  or  demoralising  in  its  results.  But  we  find 
instead  the  vivid  picture  of  the  tender  sentiments  and  early  poetic 
associations  that  keep  these  influences  living  in  the  heart  of  the 
modem  French  woman,  even  when  the  religious  beliefs  that  were 
the  source  and  safeguard  of  the  confessor’s  pow’er  have  disappeared. 

When  interrogated  by  Doctor  iMorey,  the  Duchess  affirms  that 
she  is  no  longer  a  Catholic. 

Le  Docteur  :  “  Avez-vous  de  la  religion  ?  Etes-vous  croyante  ?  Pratiqnez- 
vous  ?  ” 

La  Duchesse  :  “  Non.” 

Le  Docteur  ;  “  Vous  faites  bien.  Rappelez-vous  ceci,  inadame.  It  ne  faut 
jamais  se  mettre  dans  la  main  d’un  pretre.” 

La  Duchesse  :  “  Et  .  .  .  dans  celle  d’un  medecin  ?  ” 

Le  Docteur  :  “Non  plus !  Dans  aucune  main.  II  faut  rester  soi,  independant, 
maitre  de  son  esprit  et  de  son  coeur.” 

Nevertheless,  as  we  have  seen,  the  force  of  her  early  poetic  asso¬ 
ciations  with  the  Church  does  place  the  Duchess  in  “  the  hands  of 
the  priest.”  And  thus  does  she  explain  to  the  Abbe  Daniel  how 
first  she  happened  to  enter  his  confessional. 

“  C’etait  aux  approches  du  soir.  J’avais  bien  pese  ma  faute  et  I’avais  acceptee. 
je  courais  la  commettre  .  .  .  quand  ie  passais  devant  votre  eglise.  La  porte  en  etait 
grande  ouverte,  et  au  fond  de  la  nef,  toute  noire,  scintillait — comme  un  regard— 
une  lampe.  Je  m’etais  arretee  .  .  .  I’etoile  brillait.  Elle  me  faisais  signe,  je 
franchis  le  seuil.  Et  voila  qu’aussitot,  des  extremites  de  ma  vie,  mille  choses 
oubliees,  qui  n’etaient  pas  mortes,  accoururent  et  ressusciterent  en  moi  .  .  . 
virginales  adorations,  candeurs  printanieres,  pailles  des  creches,  larmes  sur  les 
pieds  de  Marie,  cantiques  et  rondes  de  Mai  .  .  .  odeur  du  buis  vert  des  Rameaux 
et  toutes  les  roses  blanches  de  ma  jeimesse !  Mon  coeur  battait  des  ailes.  .  .  . 
Dans  I’eglise  deserte  et  sombre,  j’avan9ais,  au  seul  bruit  de  mes  pas  qui 
n’etaient  plus  coupables.  Je  ne  pensais  pas  marcher  de  mon  plein  gre,  mais  suivre 
quelqu’un  qui  savait  le  chemin  .  .  .  et  il  me  sembla  que  c’etait  I’ange,  gardien  de  mes 
purs  et  premiers  sommeils,  dont  les  pieds  nus  me  guidaient  sur  les  dalles.  Un 
murmure  etouffe,  dans  un  coin  plus  tenebreux,  ou  deux  femmes  etaient  prosternees 
sur  le  sol,  me  fit  tressaillir.  Je  devinai  un  confessionnal.  Je  voulais  fuir,  les 
forces  me  manquaient  et  je  restais  debout,  la  tempe  appuyee  au  platre  froid  d’une 
colonne  .  .  .  quand  soudain  vous  avez  ecarte  un  rideau,  vous  m’avez  aper^ue,  et 
croyant  sans  doute  que  j’attendais  mon  tour,  vous  m’avez  dit :  ‘C’est  a  vous!’ 
Et  je  suis  entree.” 

Indignant,  furious  is  Doctor  Morey  when  he  discovers  the  Duchess 
has  become  one  of  his  brother’s  penitentes.  That  she  should  seek 
the  advice  of  the  priest  after  having  said  she  was  no  croyante,  after 
having  told  Morey  she  loved  him,  after  having  promised  to  come 
to  him,  is  an  act,  in  the  eyes  of  the  impassioned  Doctor,  of  cowardice 
and  treachery. 

Le  Docteur  :  “  Vous  me  faisiez  gratuitement  des  declarations  d’atheisme  et  ce 
faux  etalage  d’independance  ne  servait  qu’a  masquer  de  pauvres  petites  pratiques 
religieuses  expedites  dans  I’ombre,  en  tremblant,  comme  une  mauvaise  action! 
Vous  vous  seriez  moins  cachee  pour  aller  chez  moi?  .  .  .  et  c’est  la  visite a I’eglise 
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quidevient  le  rendez  vous  !  En  me  quittant,  I’esprit  trouble,  la  bouche  sans  paroles, 
le  coeur  a  moitie  invest!  par  I’amour  que  je  m’efforce  d’y  faire  entrer  .  .  .  vous 
vous  precipitez,  toute  chaude  encore  de  ces  emois  et  de  ces  luttes,  chez  I’homme 
du  paradis,  le  marchand  d’eternite,  pour  lui  raconter  I’histoire !  .  .  .  En  sa 
presence,  vous  retrouvez  vos  mots  .  .  .  et  nos  secrets,  nos  abandons,  nos  tendresses, 
nos  resistances  .  .  .  vous  jetez  sans  regrets  toute  cette  moisson  dans  les  plis  de  sa 
soutane!  ...  Ah !  non!  Jamais  je  n’aurais  cru  cela  de  vous!  Sans  doute  .  .  . 
j’aurais  du  me  mefier,  quand  vous  avez,  bier,  baise  la  main  de  cet  eveque?  II 
avait  vu  clair,  lui !  Moi,  j’ai  les  yeux  creves,  je  vous  aime !  .  .  .  Enfin,  en  jouant 
ce  double  jeu,  vous  avez  commis  une  profanation,  madame !  et  qui  reste  inexcus¬ 
able  !  ...  Si  vous  m’estimiez,  vous  me  deviez  la  verite !  II  fallait  me  dire  : 
‘Taisez-vous !  J’ai  une  religion  qui  me  defend  de  vous  aimer.  Je  ne  la  quitterai 
pas  pour  vous.  Quittez-moi ! 

But  if  Doctor  Morey  is  violent,  his  brother  is  invariably  calm, 
humble,  docile — priestly.  Impossible  to  infuriate  the  Abbe  Daniel. 
He  has  learnt  the  lesson  of  gentleness  and  patience  from  ]\Ion- 
seigneur  Bolene,  Bishop  of  Pi-Tchi-King,  who  has  recently  returned 
to  France  after  having  undergone  horrible  torture  at  the  hands  of 
the  Chinese.  He  has  been  feted,  and  he  has  received  honours;  he 
is  the  hero  of  the  hour — but  the  admiration  and  enthusiasm  he  in¬ 
spires  embarrass  him.  The  soul  of  modesty  and  humility  is  Mon¬ 
seigneur.  How  he  protests  when  the  Duchess  de  Chailles,  moved 
at  the  thought  of  his  sufferings,  raises  and  kisses  his  hand;  and  with 
what  vehemence  does  he  refuse  to  be  regarded  as  a  martyr !  The 
fearful  wounds  he  has  received  he  dismisses  as  mere  trifles,  and  his 
torturers  he  has  long  ago  pardoned  with  all  his  heart.  See  this 
Chinaman  who  reverently  approaches  and  kneels  at  his  feet.  He 
is  Monseigneur’s  servant ;  he  would  die  for  Monseigneur ;  but' — he 
was  one  of  the  torturers.  “That  was  how  we  met!  ’’  says  Mon- 
,  seigneur,  sweetly.  Then,  always  sweetly,  and  looking  compassion¬ 
ately  upon  the  Chinaman,  “Poor  child!’’  Never  such  charity, 
never  such  sanctity!  To  tell  the  truth,  the  Bishop  of  Pi-Tchi-King 
strikes  one  as  being  a  little  too  saintly,  and  a  little  too  prone  also 
to  unseasonable  jocularity.  Thus,  the  Duchess  cannot  without 
hypocrisy  profess  grief  at  the  news  of  her  husband’s  death;  but  the 
moment  seems  scarcely  opportune  for  the  poking  of  sly  fun  at  her 
and  at  Doctor  Morey. 

La  Duchesse  :  “  II  est  mort  ?  Seul  ?  Sans  moi  ?  ” 

L’EvfeQUE  ('pointing  to  Doctor  .Vorey)  :  “  Nous  avons  re^u  son  dernier  soupir.  .  .  . 
Vous  allez  pouvoir  maintenant,  madame,  mettre  a  execution  votre  projet.” 

Le  Doctecr  :  “  Quel  pro  jet  ?  ” 

L’EvfiQTjE  :  “  Entrer  au  convent.” 

Le  Doctecr  (appealing  to  the  Duchesse)  :  “Vous!  Non!  Je  vous  supplie  .  .  . 
retehissez  encore.” 

La  Duchesse  :  “  J’ai  reflechi.  Je  voulais  bier,  en  effet,  mourir  au  monde  un 
jour  et  me  refugier  en  Dieu.  Mais  Dieu  m’a  fait  comprendre  aussitot  que  mon 
seal  avenir  etait  de  vivre  ici  bas  ma  vie  de  femme.  Je  la  vivrai  done.” 

John  F.  Macdonald. 
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M.  FRfeDfeRic  Barbey  has  made  a  very  happy  entrance  into  literature 
under  the  sponsorship  of  M.  Victorien  Sardou.  Madame  Atliyng  et  * 

la  Prison  du  Temple  (Paris :  Perrin,  5fr.)  is  a  history  of  a  great  ! 

mystification,  and  the  interest  and  importance  of  its  hitherto  un¬ 
published  documents  lose  nothing  by  M.  Sardou ’s  dramatic  preface. 

The  heroine  of  the  book — the  wife  of  Sir  Edward  Atkyns  of  Ketter-  * 

ingham,  who  married  her  from  the  Drury  Lane  stage — was  a  charm-  ^ 

ing  woman,  not  unlike  Lady  Hamilton  in  her  personal  graces  and  | 

her  capacity  for  blind  and  unswerving  loyalty  to  a  cause  not  her  , 

own.  In  a  prolonged  series  of  attempts  to  compass  the  escape  of 
the  unfortunate  Dauphin  from  the  Temple,  this  brave  creature  ex-  • 

pended  a  fortune  of  more  than  two  million  francs;  the  result  the  ^ 

reader  must  ascertain  from  the  book  itself.  Nothing  could  be  better  j 

devised  to  provoke  profitable  discussion  than  this  able  monograph,  ^ 

which  ought  to  find  almost  as  many  readers  here  as  in  France.  The  p 

literature  of  1870-1871  has  received  a  useful  addition  in  Mon  Journal  j, 

pendant  la  Guerre,  by  the  Comte  d’Haussonville  (Paris:  Calmann-  ^ 

Levy,  7fr.  50),  which  now  sees  the  light  through  the  filial  care  of  g 

the  present  bearer  of  the  name.  Throughout  the  stirring  events  of  ( 

which  he  was  a  near  witness,  d’Haussonville  kept  a  regular  diary  in  j 

which  he  noted  particularly  all  his  conversations  with  Thiers.  “  C’est  ^ 

vous  qui  etes  charge  de  faire  mes  memoires,”  Thiers  himself  re-  ( 

marked  on  one  occasion ;  and  if  the  Count  accepted  the  charge  some-  ^ 

what  more  seriously  than  was  intended,  the  reader  and  the  historian  j) 

are  the  gainers.  There  are  noted  some  very  curious  particulars  on 
the  ideas  which  pursued  one  another  in  the  mind  of  Thiers  on  the  p 

subject  of  the  Orleans  princes.  “  Est-ce  qu’ils  ne  pourraient  pas  j, 

lever  un  corps  franc,  en  prendre  le  commandement  et  venir  guerroyer  j] 

sur  les  flancs  de  notre  armee?”  he  once  asked  d’Haussonville, 
choosing  to  ignore  the  lamentable  show  made  by  the  royalist  forces  ^\ 
of  the  Restoration  in  1815.  f 

M.  Ernest  Daudet  has  done  well  to  edit  the  Memoires  du  ComU  t| 
Valentin  Esterhazy  (Paris  :  Plon-Nourrit,  7fr.  50).  The  book  covers 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  the  whole  of  that  of  Louis  XVL,  p 

and  the  Revolution.  Esterhazy,  a  brilliant  courtier  and  brave  gj 

soldier — and  also,  like  Madame  Atkyns,  a  friend  of  Marie  Antoinette  jj 

— was  excellently  situated  to  observe  the  passage  of  events,  and,  as  fg 

he  wrote  with  much  acumen  and  humour,  his  memoirs  make  singu-  gj 

larly  good  reading.  Perhaps  the  greatest  privilege  which  victory  in  g; 

war  confers  is  the  power  which  the  conquering  nation  always  pos- 
sesses  to  make  its  own  view  of  history  prevail ;  so  that  the  interest  of  tfc 
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rarity  attaches  to  a  narrative  from  the  losing  side,  as  in  the  case 
of  h’Histoire  de  la  Compagnie  Royale  des  Indea  Orientales,  1664^ 
1719  (Paris:  Plon-Nourrit,  lOfr.).  In  re-editing  this  work  from  the 
old  and  very  scarce  text  of  Gregoire  de  Chasles,  M.  Jules  Sottas  has 
aimed  to  produce  “  not  a  thesis  but  a  simple  relation  of  the  facts, 
more  or  less  neglected,”  of  the  great  duel  between  France  and 
England  for  the  possession  of  India.  The  book  should  find  its  way 
into  the  library  of  every  well-informed  soldier  and  civilian  under  the 
Indian  Government,  but  is  somewhat  too  technical  and  statistical 
for  the  general  student  of  memoirs. 

As  a  work  intended  to  arouse  Frenchmen  to  due  appreciation  of 
their  position  and  power  in  foreign  affairs,  Une  Annee  de  Politique 
Exterieure,  by  M.  Ren6  Moulin  (Paris :  Plon-Nourrit,  3fr.  50),  should 
receive  careful  attention  from  all  w'ho  are  desirous  of  understanding 
the  imperialising  tendencies  of  the  more  ambitious  spirits  in  France. 
An  accord  between  England  and  Russia  is  suggested.  La  Main- 
d'CEuvre  dans  lea  Gayanes  (Paris  :  Plon-Nourrit,  6fr.)  has  the  pathetic 
interest  attaching  to  the  uncompleted  work  of  an  adventurous  ex¬ 
plorer.  Jean  Duchesne-Foumet,  after  journeys  to  Guiana,  Cayenne, 
and  Abyssinia,  died  suddenly  of  malarial  fever  in  Paris,  on  January 
27th of  this  year,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine.  ”  Ainsi  le  destin  se  rit  des 
plus  beaux  efforts,”  is  the  sad  comment  of  M.  Regismanset  in  his 
kindly  preface.  This  work,  which  has  been  published  at  the  desire 
of  M.  Foumet’s  family,  is  a  direct  and  forcible  piece  of  w^riting, 
excellent  as  a  cursive  description  of  the  people  and  resources  of  the 
Guianas,  but  pretending  to  none  of  the  pleasanter  graces  of  literary 
travel-pictures.  Two  books  of  military  souvenirs  from  the  profuse 
press  of  Plon-Nourrit  must  be  mentioned.  The  first,  Un  Ofjicier  de 
Cavalerie,  is  a  modest  chronicle  of  the  life  of  General  L’Hotte,  who 
died  recently  in  his  eightieth  year.  Every  man  who  loves  a  good 
horse  or  a  good  soldier  will  find  it  pleasant  and  informing.  The  other 
isSouvenirs  d'un  V elite  de  la  Garde  sous  Napoleon  7".,  the  common¬ 
place  book  of  a  brilliant,  amusing  officer  of  the  Old  Guard.  The  co¬ 
incidence  which  has  brought  about  the  issue  of  the  two  journals  at 
the  same  moment  provides  a  happy  means  of  comparing  soldierly 
ideals  and  bearing  under  the  First  and  Second  Empires ;  the  books 
j  thus  form  a  very  good  companion  pair.  Within  the  past  few  weeks 
Paris  has  taken  a  sombre  pleasure  in  recalling  the  terrible  story  of 
the  Voulet-Chanoine  mission.  Voulet,  an  officer  raised  from  the 
ranks,  lost  his  head  through  the  over-lavish  praise  of  President 
Faure,  and  persuaded  himself  that  Colonel  Klobb,  sent  to  take  charge 
of  his  ill-conducted  mission,  wdshed  to  rob  him  of  his  glory.  Hence 
the  murder.  Voulet,  like  other  madmen,  has  not  lacked  for  de¬ 
fenders  in  Paris,  and  there  was  thus  every  reason  why  the  last  diary 
of  Colonel  Klobb  should  be  published.  This  pious  work  has  now  been 
accomplished  by  his  widow',  and  proves  the  victim  of  the  drama  to 
have  been  an  amiable,  unselfish  gentleman.  The  pages  devoted  to 
the  pursuit  of  the  wretched  criminals,  infuriated  by  the  African 
VOL.  LXXVm.  N.S.  B  B 
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sun  and  the  sense  of  their  own  guilt,  are  horrible  and  fascinating,  and 
the  actuality  of  the  record  is  heightened  by  the  fact  of  its  continuance 
to  within  three  days  of  the  writer’s  death.  M.  Jules  Lemaitre  con¬ 
tributes  an  eloquent  preface  to  the  book. 

When,  in  one  of  his  stories  of  the  sea,  iVIr.  Kipling  ironicallv 
lamented  that  the  King’s  Navy  had  not  an  officer  capable  of 
writing  decent  prose,  he  must  have  had  M.  Loti  in  mind.  La 
Troisieme  Jeunesse  de  Madame  Prune  (Calmann-Levy,  3fr.  50)  fills 
the  English  reviewer  with  respectful  astonishment.  The  opening  is 
inauspicious.  “  L’horreur  d’une  nuit  d’hiver,  par  coup  de  vent  et 
tourmente  de  neige,  au  large,  sans  abri,  sur  la  mer  echevel^e,  en  plein 
remuement  noir.  .  .  Can  this  be  the  work  of  a  naval  officer, 
this  passage  instinct  with  immense  and  almost  childish  terror  of 
the  sea?  the  reader  at  once  asks  of  himself.  Where  is  that  fine 
carelessness  of  death  and  discomfort,  that  gallant  stoicism  which 
we  expect  of  our  officers  and  men  ?  There  is  no  need  to  pursue  our 
demands  further;  nothing  could  be  more  certain  than  M.  Loti’s  utter 
lack  of  feeling  for  the  grandeur  and  perpetual  excitement  of  the 
ocean.  An  amazing  photograph  is  on  sale  in  France  depicting  the 
creator  of  “  Madame  Chrysanthemum  ”  on  board  the  Redoutable.  In 
the  rear  of  the  gallant  officer  appear  two  Gilbertian  sailors  flanking 
a  servant  in  footman’s  uniform,  who  holds  up  for  the  admiration 
of  the  world  his  master’s  pet  cat.  The  picture  is  not  more  unseaman- 
like  than  the  present  book,  which  not  even  the  magic  of  IjOtean  prose 
can  dignify.  Unjust  to  the  Japanese,  the  writer  is  insolent  to  the 
English,  and  supremely  ignorant  of  both  races.  If  ^1.  Loti’s  voice 
is  that  of  the  French  Navy,  very  little  value  can  be  attached 
to  the  festivities  at  Brest.  Yet  for  two  things  Madame 
Prune  should  decidedly  be  read :  for  its  gallery  of  impres¬ 
sionistic  drawings  of  mousmes  and  dancing-girls,  and  the  all 
but  perfect  resonance  of  its  phrases.  The  third  volume  of 
H.  Taine :  sa  Vie  et  sa  Correspondance  (Paris :  Hachette, 
3fr.  50)  covers  the  years  between  1870  and  1875,  and  the  letters 
are  accompanied  by  curious  preparatory  notes  for  Les  Origines 
de  la  France  Contemporaine.  Among  the  literary  judgments  is  a 
severe  one  on  Victor  Hugo.  “  Notre  Hugo  est  maintenant  un 
cerveau  k  I’envers;  sauf  deux  cents  vers,  ses  ‘  Contemplations,’  \& 
Legende  des  Siecles,  sont  un  melange  de  folie  et  de  parade,  et  rien 
ne  me  deplait  aussi  fort  que  les  charlatans  mystiques.”  Another,  on 
German  literature,  with  a  reference  to  Turgeneff :  “  On  pilerait  en¬ 
semble  tons  les  auteurs  allemands  dans  un  mortier  sans  en  tirer 
une  goutte  de  son  sue  et  de  sa  seve.”  The  extracts  suffice  to  show 
that  the  letters  of  this  period  are  not  among  the  least  penetrating  of 
Taine’s  many  remarkable  works.  M.  Emile  Faguet  has  published 
a  third  series  of  his  collected  articles,  Propos  Litteraires  (Paris: 
Soci^te  Fran^aise  d’Imprimerie,  3fr.  50),  containing  sound  judgments 
on  Maupassant,  Zola,  and  other  modern  French  writers.  In  Le 
Passe  Vivant  of  M.  Henri  de  R^gnier  (Paris ;  Soci^te  du  Mercure 
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je  France,  3fr.  50)  innumerable  characters  have  their  being. 
Delicately  selected,  described,  and  observed,  they  take  their  parts  in 
an  intricate  narrative  and  many  diversified  episodes.  Le  Passe 
i'irant  is  a  supremely  clever  piece  of  woven  literature,  abounding  in 
acute  psychological  touches  and  subtle  shades  of  characterisation. 

Of  its  philosophy,  this  is  a  fair  epitome;  “  On  croit  vivre,  et  c’est  la 
volonte  des  morts  qui  est  en  nous.  II  faut  faire  ce  qu’ils  ordonnent. 
C’est  en  nous  qu’ils  se  retrouvent,  se  reconnaissent,  s’aiment.  Nous 
sommes  eux,  ils  sont  nous,  et  ils  sont  plus  forts  que  nous.” 
M.  de  Regnier’s  tendency  to  lose  himself  in  his  own  cleverness  is 
apparent,  and  the  danger  of  the  tendency  not  less  so.  As  chance 
has  it,  this  theme  of  the  dominance  of  our  ancestors  has  been  used 
bv  M.  Daniel  Lesueur,  in  La  Force  du  Passe  (Paris:  A.  Lemerre, 
3fr.  50),  as  a  superstructure  for  a  novel  of  education.  The  character 
of  Christiane  de  Feuilleres  is  rather  finely  draw'n.  Admirers  of  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward’s  high  type  of  novel  will  like  both  the  heroine  and 
the  book.  Jeanne  Sevestre  in  Fatale  Meprise,  by  M.  Henri  Baraude 
(Plon-Nourrit,  3fr.  50),  is  a  character  of  another  sort  and  more 
eternal  cast ;  and  the  story  of  her  life — resolved  on  the  principle  of 
Taine’s  maxim,  “  Le  honheur  est  le  produit  du  milieu  ” — is  a  tragic 
itudy  in  that  kind  of  strange  misunderstanding  between  man  and 
woman  which  seems  by  turns  trifling  and  insuperable.  The  pieces 
which  M.  Andre  Theuriet  has  collected  in  one  volume  under  the  title 
Les  Revenants  (Paris :  Lemerre,  3fr.  50)  are  pleasant  and  touching 
portraits  of  middle-aged  bachelors.  Those  who  have  already  made 
the  acquaintance  of  M.  Jules  Claretie’s  comedian  Brichanteau  will 
be  very  glad  to  greet  his  return  to  literary  circles  as  Brichanteau 
Celibre  (Paris:  Fasquelle).  The  old  actor  is  a  type  of  theatrical 
Sancho  Panza,  whose  whole  life  is  that  of  the  stage;  his  education  is, 
naturally,  something  better  than  the  squire’s,  but  his  mental  hahit 
and  his  wholesome,  human,  and  therefore  optimistic  outlook, 
together  with  his  unfailing  quotations,  anecdotes,  and  instances,  are 
Panzastic  to  perfection.  Brichanteau  gains  at  moments  a  refining 
tinge  of  Quixotic  sadness,  and  he  has  always  the  uncommon  ed¬ 
ge  of  the  fluent,  coloured,  and  delightful  phraseology  of  i\I. 
Claretie’s  inimitable  rubric.  La  Vie  d  Paris.  French  publishing 
seems  to  run  in  mysterious  doubles;  it  is  thus  but  natural  that  M. 
Frederic  Febvre  should  choose  the  moment  for  the  issue  of  Le  Roman 
dtin  M’As~Tu  Vu  ? — also,  of  course,  a  story  of  the  actor’s  life — for 
^bich  M.  Marcel  Prevost  has  written  a  characteristic  introduction. 
h  Conquerante ,  by  M.  Georges  Ohnet,  has  appeared,  and  is  having 
much  success  at  all  the  libraries ;  it  proves  to  be  a  straightforward 
story  of  strong  and  stirring  workmanship,  such  as  would  be  expected 
bom  the  author  of  Le  Maitre  de  Forges.  Something  more  than  the 
aual  word  of  praise  must  be  reserved  for  Dix  Contes  Vecus,  a 
collection  of  stories  by  M.  Robert  Huchard,  son  of  the  celebrated 
ioctorof  medicine.  Although  M.  Huchard  has  only  published,  before 
US.  a  monograph  on  South  Africa,  he  writes  with  a  sure  and  free 
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hand,  much  good  sense  and  gaiety,  and  a  noteworthy  command  of 
moods  and  emotions.  There  is  the  very  air  of  le  bon  vieux  temps 
about  his  preface.  “  Corriger,  moraliser,  je  ne  le  desire  pas;  en- 
seigner,  encore  moins;  defendre  un  parti  quelconque,  Dieu  m’en 
preserve,  je  ne  saurais  lequel.”  A  literature  absolutely  free  from 
care  was  never  more  needed  than  at  this  hour,  and  M.  Huchard 
may  be  encouraged  to  continue — in  all  honesty.  To  conclude  this 
already  long  list  of  valuable  French  works  of  the  month,  the  following 
titles  should  be  noted  by  readers  interested  in  special  subjects;— 
John  Constable  d’apres  les  Soxivenirs  recueillis  par  C.  E.  Leslie. 
par  L^on  Bazalgette  (Paris :  H.  Floury,  6fr.).  Les  Idees  Socialistet 
en  France  de  1815  a  1848,  an  important  monograph  by  M.  Gaston 
Isambert  (Paris :  Alcan,  7fr.  50).  Les  Sophistes  Fran^ais  et  k 
Revolution  Europeenne,  par  Th.  Funck-Brentano  (Plon-Nourrit, 
6fr.).  Le  Fils  du  Hobereau,  a  forceful  novel,  in  some  sense  an  auto¬ 
biography  of  the  author,  Etienne  de  Raucourt,  who  unfortunakk 
died  a  premature  death  at  the  moment  when  fame  and  fortune  were 
beginning  to  greet  him  (Paris :  Combet  et  Cie. ,  3fr.  50). 

It  is  passing  strange  that  Italian  as  a  language  is  not  more  wideh 
read  among  English  people.  A  slight  reference  to  Thackeray  will 
suffice  to  recall  how  general  was  its  teaching  in  the  early  part  oi 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  its  unmerited  decline  can  only  be 
ascribed  to  the  passion  for  German  fostered,  for  their  own  ends,  by 
Carlyle  and  other  writers — a  deviation  from  the  true  literary  path 
for  which  the  English  language  has  had  to  pay  dear.  Reasons  for 
the  study  of  Italian  are  many  and  valid.  In  the  first  place,  it  bas 
the  advantage — inestimable  in  these  busy  times — of  being  the  easiest 
language  to  learn  in  the  whole  world.  Its  classical  literature  is  one 
of  the  richest  we  have,  and  its  affiliation  with  Latin  bestows  on  it  a 
double  dignity.  The  construction  of  the  language  is  very  similar  to 
our  own ;  its  modern  literature  is  more  vivid  and  flourishing  than 
that  of  any  European  country,  France  and  England  excepted.  And, 
lastly,  there  is  the  admirable  tradition  of  unbroken  political  friendship 
between  the  two  nations  which  makes  Italy,  for  the  Englishman, 
almost  a  second  home.  Con  tutto  il  mondo  guerra,  Ma  pace  con 
Inghilterra,  as  the  old  maxim  runs. 

It  would  fulfil  only  a  part  of  the  purpose  of  the  writer  of  this 
causerie  if  he  were  to  succeed  in  setting  before  the  readers  of  Italian 
in  this  country  some  useful  particulars  of  the  current  works  of  interest 
and  importance  W'hich  issue  from  the  presses  of  Turin,  Milan,  Home, 
and  Florence.  What  is  more  earnestly  hoped  is  that  by  showing 
to  those  who  have  acquired  but  little  facility  in  this  beautiful 
idiom  the  treasures  of  thought  and  expression  they  are  now  compelkd 
to  forego,  the  writer  may  induce  them  to  take  the  initial  trouble— it 
is  not  a  great  one — of  providing  themselves  with  the  means  of  great 
pleasure  and  as  great  refinement.  In  the  last  article  was  meu 
tioned  L'Idioma  Gentile  (Milan:  Fratelli  Treves),  an  appeal  foi 
pure  Italian,  which  still  continues  to  be  the  centre  of  much  discussii  - 
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and  some  controversy.  Professor  F.  Kadizza’s  Psicologia  della 
lingua  (Turin :  Fratelli  Bocca,  31.)  may  serve  as  a  scientific  com¬ 
plement  to  the  work  of  Sr.  De  Amicis.  Founded  on  the  volume  in 
Wundt's  Volkerpsychologie ,  it  aims  to  substitute  for  the  old  type 
of  treatise  a  genuine,  historical  grammar,  and  contains  excellent 
chapters  on  verbal  representation,  phonetics,  signification,  and  the 
psychology  of  syntax.  Nel  Presente  e  nel  Passato  (Milan;  Hoepli), 
the  first  volume  of  a  new  edition  of  the  works  of  Sr.  Gaetano  Negri, 
is  a  collection  of  highly  interesting  biographical  and  historical  studies 
1  of  Garibaldi,  Bismarck,  Victor  Emmanuel,  the  “  five  days  ”  of  Milan, 
f  (Old  other  events  and  persons  of  Sr.  Negri’s  own  time.  To  feminine 
readers  may  be  recommended  the  Saper  Vivere  of  Matilde  Serao 
(llilan:  Libreria  Perrella),  a  newly  augmented  edition  of  which  has 
just  appeared.  It  is  one  of  the  rare  guides  to  social  usage — a  subject 
surely  as  apt  for  literary  treatment  as  the  ars  poetica — which  are 
neither  absurd  nor  vulgar,  and  perhaps  the  only  one  ever  written  with 
real  charm  of  style.  In  passing,  there  is  nothing  in  which  the 
modem  Italian  seems  to  take  a  more  engrossing  interest  than  this 
art  of  polite  society.  A  pleasant  volume  of  impressions,  in  good 
Italian,  Sr.  Mario  Pratesi’s  Figure  e  Paesi  d'ltalia  (Rome,  Turin; 
Roux  e  Viarengo)  should  find  its  way  into  the  travelling-library  of 
English  visitors  to  Italy  this  summer.  The  treatment  is  discursive 
and  the  matter  well  diversified;  characters  and  scenes  are  lightly 
sketched,  and  serve  to  convey  a  good  impression  of  the  great  variety 
of  Italian  life.  Of  the  novels  and  stories  lately  issued  from  the 
press,  L’Artefice  (Turin;  Roux  e  Viarengo,  31.),  by  Sr.  Gino  Galletti, 
the  brilliant  young  author  of  Vittorie  della  Vita,  is  a  psychological 
study  turning  on  a  necessarily  familiar  theme — the  conflict  between 
a  man’s  love  for  his  mother  and  his  passion  for  a  woman  whom  his 
mother  dislikes.  The  craftsmanship  is  restrained  and  polished,  and 
the  sentences  have  the  right  ring  of  real  literature.  Seven  stories 
are  collected  in  La  Forhice  di  Legno,  by  Sr.  Carlo  Dadone  (Turin ; 
Renzo  Streglio,  11.  50).  The  little  book  is  a  few  months  old,  and 
has  been  unusually  well  received  in  Italy ;  the  stories  show  a  power¬ 
ful  imagination  and  a  talent  for  narrative  not  wholly  inferior  to 
those  qualities  in  our  own  short-story  writers  of  the  first  rank. 
Matilde  Serao’s  novels  are  so  well  known  and  sought  after  here  that 
a  mere  mention  of  her  new  romance  of  love.  Fantasia  (Turin;  Casa¬ 
nova,  31.  50),  must  suffice  for  introduction  when  space  is  lacking. 
c|  It  need  only  be  added  that  in  style  and  observation  the  work  is 
[I  on  the  high  level  we  have  been  taught  to  expect  from  this  gifted 
il  If  Sogno  di  tin  Genio,  by  Sr.  Ugo  Volgarenghi  (Turin,  Rome : 

Roux  e  Viarengo),  is  an  able  treatment  of  the  somewhat  dangerous 
^ I  class  of  subject  which  has  its  natural  home  in  Paris.  Another  volume 
from  the  same  press  is  La  Sconfitta,  by  Sr.  Guglielmo  Anastasi,  a 
promising  young  writer,  who  is  feeling  his  way  to  an  excellent  manner 
of  his  own.  In  the  present  instance  the  story,  while  not  lacking  in 
interest,  is  perhaps  a  little  over-laboured.  Nevertheless,  the  book  is 
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decidedly  one  to  read,  and  its  writer  deserves  to  be  watched.  Italy  is 
particularly  strong  in  its  school  of  poets,  to  whom,  by  the  way, 
special  attention  will  be  paid  in  this  article  at  some  future  time. 
The  fertile  muse  of  Grazia  Pierantonia-^Mancini  is  inspired  in  her 
new  volume  of  collected  Poesie  (Roux  e  Viarengo,  31.  50),  sometimes 
by  eternally  fascinating  childhood,  but  occasionally  by  more  sombre 
subjects.  “  Malinconio, ”  “  Cuore  di  Donna,”  “  Bimbi  e  Fieri,”  and 
“  Gli  Scheletri  ”  are  so  clearly  phrased  and  conceived  that  it  is  hard 
to  forego  quoting  them.  The  author  of  Felicita  Perdute,  Sr.  F.  Da 
Dalt,  has  had  experiences  unhappy  enough  to  redeem  his  title  from 
the  imputation  of  that  insincere  use  of  poetical  artifice  which  it 
is  customary  now  to  justify  with  the  w'ord  “  dramatic.”  In  his 
distress,  like  all  generous  hearts,  he  has  turned  to  the  poor,  and 
finds  consolation  for  himself  in  consoling  them.  Fremitus  Cordis,  bv 
Sr.  Giovanni  Grassi  (Turin :  Streglio),  cannot  claim  the  same  justi¬ 
fication.  It  is  an  exercise — a  delightful  and  adroit  exercise— by  a 
professor  with  a  turn  for  versification.  Professor  Antonio  Zardo  has 
published  through  the  firm  of  Le  Monnier  (Florence)  a  valuable 
study  of  the  life  and  work  of  Giacomo  Zanella,  “  il  poeta  forte  e 
gentile,  che  parve  congiungere  in  perfetta  armonia  la  fede  avita  coi 
progress!  della  scienza,”  to  quote  the  editor’s  appreciation.  Forts 
Amoris,  by  Sra.  Clelia  Bertini-Attilii  (Rome,  Milan;  Albrighi  e 
Segati) — observe  how  Italian  poets  cling  to  their  Latin  titles ! — is  well 
inspired.  The  authoress  has  drawn  from  classical  poetry  something 
of  its  directness  and  severity. 

Ero  fanciulla :  mi  rideva  in  petto 
La  primavera  della  poesia. 

Cantava  la  serena  anima  mia 
Come  trilla  pel  ciel  I’usignuoletto. 

This  is  unmistakable  poetry.  We  have  hardly  a  poetess  in  England 
now  who  could  write  such  verses.  The  same  desire  for  chastity  of 
form  is  notable  in  the  Interludio  of  a  young  poet,  Sr.  Alfredo  j 
Catapanio  (Naples :  !Melfi  e  loele).  The  new  volume  of  Sr.  Cesareo, 
Le  Consolatrici  (Lilian,  Palermo :  Sandron),  contains  a  considerable 
variety  of  verses.  Like  Chaucer  and  like  Coppee,  but  unlike  the 
generality  of  modem  Italian  poets,  Sr.  Cesareo  has  a  fondness  for 
the  story  in  verse,  and  the  wisdom  to  choose  his  stories  from  his  own 
time.  This  is  the  way  of  success,  if  only  young  poets  would  heed 
the  lesson. 

Those  who  wish  to  know  of  an  able  Spanish  novel  or  two 
may  be  recommended  to  ask  their  foreign  booksellers  to  procure 
Miguelon,  by  Sr.  Mariano  Turmo  Baselga;  La  Humilde  Verdad,  by 
Sr.  G.  Martinez  Sierra;  and,  in  particular.  La  Bodega  of  Sr.  V. 
Blanco  Ibanez,  one  of  the  most  capable  writers  of  the  new  Spain 
which  is  slowly  regenerating  itself  after  the  humiliating  experiences 
which  it  has  borne  with  such  manliness  and  dignity.  Three  books 
yet  remain  for  special  mention.  The  exquisite  volume  of  verse  by 
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Emile  Verhaeren  which  has  been  published  by  M.  Edmond  Deman, 
of  Brussels,  will  be  read  and  re-read  by  every  sensitive  amateur  of 
poetry.  As  always  is  the  case  with  the  best  modem  art,  there  is 
a  quality  in  the  very  sound  of  the  lines  which  stirs  the  sources  of 
one’s  tears : — 

Les  baisers  morts  des  d^funtes  annees 
Ont  mis  leur  sceau  sur  ton  visage, 

Et,  sons  le  vent  morne  et  rugueux  de  I’dge, 

Bien  des  roses,  parmi  tes  traits,  se  sont  fanees. 


Vous  m’avez  dit,  tel  soir,  des  paroles  si  belles 
Que  sans  doute  les  fleurs  qui  se  penchaient  vers  nous, 

Soudain  nous  ont  aime  et  que  I’une  d’entre  elles, 

Pour  nous  toucher  tous  deux,  tomba  sur  nos  genoux. 

To  those  who  cannot  read  Russian,  two  French  translations  from 
that  language  may  be  commended.  En  Prison,  the  work  written  by 
Maxim  Gorky  while  under  arrest,  has  lately  been  published  by  Felix 
Juven,  of  Paris;  and  L’Antechrist,  Merejkowsky’s  powerful  romance 
of  Russian  society  in  the  eighteenth  century,  is  issued  by  Calmann- 
Levy.  It  may  possibly  interest  some  students  of  contemporary 
French  politics  to  know  that  the  selected  articles  and  speeches  of 
the  late  Paul  de  Cassagnac  have  been  published  by  L’ Autorite. 
There  are  no  fewer  than  eight  volumes. 

W.  LAWLER-WlLSf)N. 
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BY 

GRAZIA  DELEDDA, 

Author  of  “Cenere,”  d^c. 

Translated  by  Helen  Hester  Colvill. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Next  day  Antonio  went  to  the  Princess  about  the  collection  of  her 
rents.  She  invited  him  and  his  wife  to  dinner  on  Sunday,  and  this 
invitation  was  followed  by  others.  Regina  accepted  them  all,  but 
unwillingly.  The  dinners  were  magnificent,  served  by  pompous 
men  servants,  whose  solemnity,  said  Antonio,  spoiled  his  digestion. 
Regina  found  the  entertainments  dull,  and  came  away  out  of  temper. 
The  guests  were  elderly  foreigners  or  obscure  Italian  poets  and 
artists ;  their  conversation  might  have  been  interesting  for  it  touched 
on  letters,  art,  the  theatre,  matters  of  palpitating  contemporary  life, 
but  only  stale  commonplaces  were  uttered,  and  Regina  heard  nothing 
at  all  correspondent  to  the  ideas  sparkling  in  her  own  mind. 

She  w^as  bored ;  yet  no  sooner  was  she  back  in  the  atmosphere  of 
Casa  Venutelli  than  she  thought  enviously  of  the  Princess’s  saloons, 
where  the  servants  passed  and  waited,  silent  and  automatic  as 
machines,  where  all  was  beauty,  luxury,  splendour,  and  the  light 
itself  seemed  to  shine  by  enchantment. 

At  last  the  day  came  when  Antonio  and  his  wife  chose  the  furniture 
for  their  own  Apartment  in  Via  Massimo  d’Azeglio. 

“  We’ll  go  on  Sunday  and  settle  how  to  arrange  it,”  said  Antonio, 
and  Regina  thought  dolefully  of  all  the  fatigue  and  worry  awaiting  her. 

“  Fancy  coping  with  a  servant!  ”  she  reflected,  panic  struck. 

On  Sunday  morning  they  went  to  their  little  habitation.  It  was 
late  in  January,  a  pure,  soft  morning  with  whiffs  of  spring  in  the 
air.  Regina  ran  up  the  hundred  odd  steps,  and  when,  panting  and 
perspiring,  she  arrived  at  her  hall  door  she  amused  herself  by  ringing 
the  bell. 

“  Tinkle,  tinkle,  tinkle!  Who  is  there?  Mr.  Nobody!  What  fun 
going  to  visit  Mr.  Nobody  !  ’  ’ 

Antonio  opened  with  a  certain  air  of  mystery  and  marched  in  first. 
Then  he  turned  and  made  Regina  a  low'  bow.  She  looked  round 
astonished,  and  exclaimed  with  faint  irony,  ”  But  I  thought  this 
kind  of  thing  only  happened  in  romances !  ’  ’ 

The  Apartment  was  all  in  complete  order.  Curtains  veiled  the  half 
open  windows.  The  large  white  bed  stood  between  strips  of  carpet, 
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upon  which  were  depicted  yellow  dogs  running  with  partridges  in 
ibeir  mouths.  Even  in  the  kitchen  nothing  was  missing  or  awry. 

Antonio  stood  at  the  window,  leaving  Regina  time  to  get  over  her 
surprise.  She  hated  herself  because  .somehow  she  did  not  feel  all 
the  pleasurable  emotion  which  her  husband  might  justly  expect  of 
her.  However,  she  understood  quite  well  what  she  must  do.  She 

thought, 

“  I  must  kiss  him  and  say.  How  good  you  are !  ” 

So  she  did  kiss  him,  and  said  How  good  you  are  !  quite  cheer¬ 
fully.  His  eyes  filled  with  boyish  delight,  and  at  sight  of  this  she 
felt  touched  in  earnest. 

“  Antonio,”  she  cried,  ”  you  really  are  good,  and  I  am  very  wicked. 
But  I’m  going  to  improve,  I  really,  really  am !  ” 

.4nd  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight  she  was  good ;  docile  and  even  merry. 
She  was  very  busy  settling  her  treasures  in  the  cabinets,  her  clothes 
in  the  wardrobes,  altering  this  table  and  that  picture ;  never  in  her 
whole  life  had  she  worked  so  hard !  The  first  night  she  slept  in  the 
soft  new  bed,  between  the  fine  linen  sheets  of  her  trousseau,  she 
felt  as  if  delivered  from  an  incubus,  and  about  to  begin  a  new  life, 
with  all  the  happiness,  all  the  renewed  energy  of  a  convalescent. 
By  this  time  fine  weather  had  come.  The  Roman  sky  was  cloudless; 
springtime  fragrance  filled  the  air;  the  city  noises  reached  Regina’s 
rooms  like  the  sound  of  a  distant  waterfall,  subdued  and  sweet.  In 
the  sun-dappled  garden  below,  a  thin  curl  of  water  was  flung  by  a 
tiny  fountain  into  a  tiny  vase,  dotted  with  tiny  gold  fish;  monthly 
roses  bloomed ;  and  a  couple  of  white  kittens  chased  each  other  along 
the  paths.  The  little  garden  seemed  made  expressly  for  the  two 
graceful  little  beasts. 

Eegina  passed  several  happy  days.  But  when  all  the  things  were 
safely  installed  in  the  wardrobes  and  cabinets  she  found  she  had 
nothing  more  to  do.  The  servant,  of  whom  she  had  thought  with 
30  much  dread,  looked  after  everything,  was  well  behaved  and 
prettily  mannered.  She  was  an  expense,  but  worth  it.  Regina’s 
only  worry  was  making  out  the  account  for  the  maid’s  daily  pur¬ 
chases.  She  got  used  even  to  this ;  and  again  began  to  be  bored.  She 
stood  before  her  glass  for  long  hours,  brushing,  washing,  and  dressing 
her  hair,  polishing  her  nails  and  teeth.  She  looked  at  herself  in  pro¬ 
file,  from  this  side  and  that,  powdered  her  face,  took  to  using  Grema 
Venus,  laced  herself  very  tight.  But  afterwards,  or  indeed  at  the 
moment,  she  asked  with  impatient  and  disgusted  self-reproach, 
"Are  you  a  fool,  Regina?  What’s  all  this  for?  What  on  earth  is 
the  good  of  it  ?  ” 

Of  her  few  visitors,  almost  all  were  tiresome  relations ;  among  them 
Aunt  Clara  and  Claretta.  .Aunt  Clara,  jealous  of  Arduina’s  aristo¬ 
cratic  acquaintances,  had  much  to  relate  of  banquets  and  receptions 
at  which  she  had  assisted. 

‘‘-And  Claretta,  as  I  need  not  say - ” 

Claretta  admired  herself  in  all  the  noirrors,  ransacked  Regina’s 
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toilet-table,  passed  through  the  little  Apartment  like  a  wind,  upsetting  gl 
everything.  Eegina  hated  the  mother,  hated  the  daughter,  hated 
the  whole  connection,  including  Arduina,  who  nevertheless  took  her 
about,  introducing  her  to  countesses  and  duchesses  at  whose  houses  g, 
she  met  others  of  like  rank. 

“  It’s  appalling  the  number  of  countesses  in  Rome,”  said  Regina 
to  her  husband. 

She  was  partly  amused,  partly  wearied ;  she  was  not  offended  when  g 
the  grand  ladies  failed  to  return  her  visits;  and  she  no  longer  g 

wondered  at  the  shocking  things  said  in  almost  all  the  drawing-rooms  p 

by  the  people  most  distinguished  in  the  literary,  the  political,  and 
even  in  the  private  world. 

“  Anything  is  possible,”  said  Marianna,  ”  and  what  is  most  possible 
of  all  is  that  the  things  they  say  are  calumnies.”  ^ 

In  the  early  spring  Regina  had  a  recrudescence  of  nostalgia  and 
discontent.  The  little  Apartment  began  to  be  hot.  She  stood  for 
hours  at  the  window  with  the  nervous  unquiet  of  a  bird  not  yet  used 
to  its  cage.  From  the  “  Pussies’  garden  ”  rose  a  smell  of  damp 
grass  which  induced  in  her  spasms  of  home  sickness.  Sometimes 
she  looked  down  through  her  eye-glass,  and  saw  a  certain  short  t 
and  plump,  pale  and  bald  young  man,  strolling  round  and  round  the 
little  vase  into  which  the  fountain  wept  tears  of  tedium.  Life  was 
tedious  also  for  that  young  man.  Regina  remembered  seeing  him  on  1 
the  evening  of  San  Stefano  in  a  box  at  the  Costanzi,  his  face  bloated  ( 

and  yellow  as  an  unripe  apricot ;  and  she  had  included  him  in  her  ] 

incendiary  hatred.  Now  he  too  was  bored.  Was  he  bored  because 
he  had  come  down  into  the  garden,  or  had  he  come  down  into  the 
garden  because  he  was  bored?  Sometimes  he  stood  and  teased  the 
gold  fish ;  then  he  yawned  and  battered  the  flowers  with  his  stick, 
the  wistaria  on  the  walls,  the  monthly  roses,  the  innocent  daisies. 

“  He  must  beat  something,”  thought  Regina,  and  remembered  that 
she  herself  was  itching  to  torment  anyone  or  anything.  On  rainy 
days — frequent  and  tedious — she  became  depressed,  even  to  hypo¬ 
chondria.  Only  one  thought  comforted  her — that  of  the  return  to 
her  home.  She  counted  the  days  and  the  hours.  Strange,  childish 
recollections,  distant  fancies,  passed  through  her  mind  like  clouds 
across  a  sad  sky.  Details  of  her  past  life  waked  in  her  melting 
tenderness ;  she  remembered  vividly  even  the  humblest  persons  of 
the  place,  the  most  secret  nooks  in  the  house  or  in  the  wood;  with 
strange  insistence  she  thought  of  certain  little  things  which  never 
before  had  greatly  struck  her.  For  instance,  there  was  an  old  mill¬ 
stone,  belonging  to  a  ruined  mill,  which  lay  in  the  grass  by  the 
river  side.  The  remembrance  of  that  old  grey  millstone,  resting 
after  its  labour  beside  the  very  stream  with  which  it  had  so  long 
wrestled,  moved  Regina  almost  to  tears.  Often  she  tried  to  analyse 
her  nostalgia,  asking  herself  why  she  thought  of  the  millstone,  of 
the  old  blind  chimney  sweep,  of  the  portiner  (ferryman)  who  had 
enormous  hairy  hands  and  was  getting  on  for  a  hundred;  of  the 
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!  clean-limbed  children  by  the  green  ditch,  intent  on  making  straw 
'  ropes;  of  the  little  snails  crawling  among  the  leaves  of  the  plane  trees. 

“  I  am  an  idiot!  ”  she  thought;  yet  with  the  thought  came  a 
sudden  rush  of  joy  at  the  idea  of  soon  again  seeing  the  millstone,  the 

1  ferryman,  the  children,  the  green  ditches,  and  the  little  snails. 

And  outside  it  rained  and  rained.  Eome  was  drowned  in  mire  and 
gloom.  Regina  raged  like  a  furious  child,  wishing  that  upon  Rome 
a  rain  of  mud  might  fall  for  evermore,  forcing  all  the  inhabitants  to 
emigrate  and  go  away.  Then,  then  she  would  return  to  her  birth¬ 
place,  to  the  wide  horizons,  the  pure  flowing  river  of  her  home;  she 

I'  would  be  born  anew,  she  would  be  Regina  once  more,  a  bird  alive  and 
free  I 

j  Antonio  went  out  and  came  in,  and  always  found  her  wrapped  in 
her  homesick  stupor,  indifferent  to  everything  about  her. 

“  Let’s  take  a  walk,  Regina !  ” 

I  “Oh,  no!” 

;|t  “  It  would  do  you  good.” 

J  " I  am  quite  well.” 

I  “You  can’t  be  well.  You  are  so  dull.  You  don’t  care  for  me, 

I'  that’s  what  it  is !  ” 

“  Oh,  yes,  I  do  !  And  if  I  don’t,  how  can  I  help  it?  ” 

1(1  Sometimes,  indeed,  she  included  even  Antonio  in  the  collective 

(hatred  which  she  nourished  against  everything  representative  of  the 
city.  At  those  moments  he  seemed  an  inferior  person,  bloodless  and 
,,j  half  alive,  one  among  all  the  other  useless  phantasms  scarce  visible 
I  in  the  rain,  through  which  she  alone  in  her  egoism  and  her  pride 
loomed  gigantic. 

But  the  warm  and  luminous  spring  came  at  last,  and  troops  of  men, 
women,  and  flower-laden  children  spread  themselves  through  the 
■  [  streets,  in  the  depths  of  which  Regina’s  short-sighted  eyes  fancied 
.  silvery  lakes.  In  the  fragrant  evenings,  bathed  it  would  seem  in 
J  golden  dust,  companies  of  women,  fresh  as  flowers  in  their  new  spring 
1  frocks,  came  down  by  the  Via  Nazionale,  by  the  Corso,  by  Via  del 

I  Tritone.  Carriages  passed  heaped  up  with  roses,  red  motor-cars  flew 
by,  bellowing  like  young  monsters  drunk  with  light,  and  even  they 
were  garlanded  with  flowers. 

Regina  walked  and  walked,  on  Antonio’s  arm,  or  sometimes  alone; 
alone  among  the  crowd,  alone  in  the  wave  of  all  those  joyous  women, 
t  whose  thoughtlessness  she  both  envied  and  despised ;  alone  among 
!  the  smiling  parties  of  sisters,  companions,  friends,  by  not  one  of 
whom,  however,  would  she  have  been  accompanied  for  anything  in 
:  the  world !  One  day  as  she  was  going  up  Piazza  Termini,  she  saw 
Arduina  in  the  famous  black  silk  dress  with  the  wrinkles  on  the 
shoulders.  Regina  would  have  avoided  her  sister-in-law,  but  did  not 
set  about  it  soon  enough. 

I  ve  been  to  your  house,”  said  Arduina;  “  why  are  you  never  at 
home?  it  s  impossible  to  catch  you.  What  are  you  always  doing? 
^here  have  you  been?  Even  our  mother  complains  of  you.  Why 
don’t  you  have  a  baby?  ” 
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"Why  don’t  you?  And  where  are  you  going?  How  smart  you 
are  1  ”  said  Regina,  with  sarcasm. 

“  I’m  going  to  the  Grand  Hotel,  to  see  a  very  rich  English  ‘  miss.’ 
You  can  come  too,  if  you  like.  She’s  worth  it!  ”  i 

Regina  went,  so  anxious  was  she  for  something  to  do.  The  sunset 
tinged  the  Terme  and  the  trees  with  orange-red.  From  the  gardens 
came  the  cry  of  children  and  twitterings  like  the  rustling  of  water 
from  innumerable  birds.  Higher  than  all  else,  above  the  transparent 
vastness  of  the  Piazza,  above  the  fountain,  which  clear,  luminous, 
pearly,  seemed  an  immense  Murano  vase,  towered  the  Grand  Hotel, 
its  gold-lettered  name  sparkling  on  its  front  like  an  epigraph  on  the 
faqade  of  a  temple. 

There  was  a  confusion  of  carriages  before  the  columns  of  the 
entrance,  of  servants  in  livery,  of  gentlemen  in  tall  hats,  of  fashionablv 
attired  ladies.  A  royal  carriage  with  glossy,  jet-black  horses,  was 
conspicuous  among  the  others. 

“  It  must  be  the  Queen,”  said  Arduina.  “  I’d  like  to  waitl  ” 

”  Good-bye  to  you,  then,”  returned  her  sister-in-law,  “  where  there 
is  one  Regina  there’s  no  room  for  another!  ” 

“  Good  heavens !  what  presumption  1  ”  laughed  the  other.  ”  Well, 
then,  come  on.” 

Arduina  led  the  way  through  the  carriages  and  through  the  smart 
crowd  which  animated  the  hall ;  then  humbly  inquired  of  a  waiter  if 
Miss  Harris  were  at  home.  The  waiter  bent  his  head  and  listened, 
but  without  looking  at  the  two  ladies. 

“  Miss  Harris?  I  think  she’s  at  home.  Take  a  seat,”  he  replied 
absently,  his  eyes  on  the  distance. 

Regina  remembered  Madame  Makuline’s  awe-inspiring  servants; 
this  man  provoked  not  only  awe  but  a  sort  of  terror.  They  went  into 
the  conservatory,  and  Arduina  looked  about  with  respectful  admira¬ 
tion.  The  younger  lady  was  silent,  lost  in  the  dream  world  she  saw 
before  her. 

Apparently  they  had  intruded  into  a  fete.  A  strange  light  of  ruddy 
gold  streamed  from  the  glass  roof ;  among  the  palm  trees,  treading  oa 
rich  carpets,  was  a  phantasmagoria  of  ladies  dressed  in  silks  and 
satins,  with  long  rustling  trains,  their  heads,  ears,  necks  brilliant 
with  jewels.  Bursts  of  laughter  and  the  buzz  of  foreign  voices  mixed 
with  the  rattle  of  silver  and  the  ring  of  china  cups.  It  was  a  palace 
of  crystal;  a  world  of  joy,  of  fairy  creatures  unacquainted  with  the 
realities  of  life,  dwelling  in  the  enchantment  of  groves  of  palms,  rosy 
in  the  light  of  dream. 

‘‘The  realities  of  life!  ”  thought  Regina,  ‘‘but  is  not  this  the 
reality  of  life?  It’s  the  life  of  us,  mean  little  people,  which  is  the 
ugly  dream!” 

Just  then,  a  splendid  creature,  robed  in  yellow  satin,  who,  as  she 
passed,  left  behind  her  the  effulgence  of  a  comet,  crossed  the  conser¬ 
vatory,  and  stopped  to  speak  to  two  ladies  in  black. 

‘‘  It’s  Miss  Harris  !  ”  whispered  Arduina;  ‘‘  now  you  see  ! 
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Regina  had  never  imagined  there  could  exist  a  being  so  beautiful 
and  luminous.  She  watched  her  with  dilated  eyes,  while  from  the 
far  end  of  the  conservatory  breathed  slow  and  voluptuous  music  over¬ 
powering  the  voices,  the  laughter,  the  rattle  of  the  cups.  Miss 
Harris  drew  nearer.  Regina’s  eyes  grew  wild,  she  was  overpowered 
bv  almost  physical  torture,  by  burning  sadness.  The  rosy  sunset 
Ibbt  brooding  over  the  palms  as  in  an  Oriental  landscape,  the  warmth, 
the  scent,  the  music,  the  dazzling  aspect  of  the  wealthy  foreigner,  all 
produced  in  her  a  kind  of  nostalgia,  the  atavic  recollection  of  some 
wondrous  world,  where  all  life  was  pleasure  and  from  which  she  had 
been  exiled.  Ah  !  at  that  moment  she  realised  quite  clearly  what  was 
the  ill  disease  gnawing  at  her  vitals  !  Ah  !  it  was  not  the  regret,  the 
nostalgia  for  her  early  home,  for  her  childish  past !  it  was  the  death 
of  the  dreams  which  had  filled  that  past;  dreams  which  had  perfumed 
the  air  she  had  breathed,  the  paths  she  had  trod,  the  place  where  she 
had  dwelt :  dreams  which  were  no  fault  of  her  own  because  bom  with 
her,  transmitted  in  her  blood,  the  blood  of  an  once  dominant  race. 

Miss  Harris  approached  the  corner  where  sat  the  tw'o  little  bourgeois 
ladies,  trailing  her  long  shining  train,  her  whole  elegant  slimness 
suggesting  something  feline.  The  two  foreign  ladies  accompanied  her 
talking  in  incomprehensible  French.  Arduina  had  to  get  up  and 
smile  very  humbly  before  the  Englishwoman  recognised  her,  shook 
her  hand,  and  spoke  with  condescending  affability.  Then  Miss  Harris 
sat  down,  her  long  tail  wound  round  her  legs  like  that  of  a  reposing 
cat,  and  began  to  talk.  She  was  tired  and  bored ;  she  had  been  for  a 
drive  in  a  motor,  had  had  a  private  audience  of  the  Pope,  and  in 
half  an  hour  was  due  at  some  great  lady’s  reception.  She  did  not 
look  at  Regina  at  all.  After  a  minute  she  appeared  to  forget  Arduina ; 
a  little  later,  the  two  foreign  ladies  also.  She  seemed  talking  for  her 
own  ears ;  in  her  beauty  and  splendour  she  was  self-sufficient,  like  a 
star  which  scintillates  for  itself  alone.  From  far  and  near  everybody 
watched  her. 

Regina  trembled  with  humiliation.  In  her  modest  short  frock  she 
felt  herself  disappearing;  she  was  ashamed  of  her  lace  scarf;  when 
Miss  Harris  offered  her  a  cup  of  tea  she  repulsed  it  with  an  inimical 
gesture.  She  felt  again  that  sense  of  puerile  hatred  which  had 
assaulted  her  at  the  Costanzi  on  the  evening  of  San  Stefano. 

As  they  left  the  hotel  she  said  to  her  sister-in-law',  “  I  can’t  think 
what  you  came  for !  Why  are  you  so  mean  spirited  ?  Why  did  you 
listen  so  slavishly  to  that  woman  who  hardly  noticed  your  presence.” 
“  But  weren’t  you  listening  quite  humbly,  too?  ” 

“I?  I’d  like  to  have  seized  and  throttled  you  all!  Good  God, 
what  fools  you  w^omen  are !  ’  ’ 

“My  dear  Regina,”  said  the  other  confounded,  “  I  don’t  under¬ 
stand  you !  ’  ’ 

“  I  know  you  don’t.  What  do  you  understand?  Why  do  you  go 
to  such  places?  What  have  you  to  do  with  people  like  that?  Don’t 
you  take  in  that  they  are  the  lords  of  the  earth  and  we  the  slaves  ?  ’  ’ 
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“  But  we’re  the  intelligent  ones !  We  are  the  lords  of  the  future! 
Don’t  you  hear  the  clatter  of  our  wooden  shoes  going  up  and  of  their 
satin  slippers  coining  down?  ” 

“  We?  What,  you?  ”  said  Regina,  contemptuously. 

“  Mind  that  carriage!  ”  cried  Arduina,  pulling  her  back. 

“  You  see?  They  drive  over  us  1  What’s  the  good  of  intelligence? 
What  is  intelligence  compared  with  a  satin  train?  ” 

“  Oh,  I  see!  You’re  jealous  of  the  satin  train,”  said  the  other, 
laughing  good  humouredly. 

“  Oh,  you’re  a  fool!  ”  cried  Regina,  beside  herself. 

“  Thanks!  ”  said  Arduina,  unoffended. 

Returned  home,  Regina  threw  herself  on  the  ottoman  in  the  ante 
room,  and  remained  there  nearly  an  hour,  beating  the  devil’s  tattoo 
with  her  foot  in  time  to  the  ticking  of  the  clock,  which  seemed  the 
heart  of  the  little  room.  Her  own  heart  was  overflown  by  a  wave  of 
humiliating  distress.  Ah !  even  the  ridiculous  Arduina  had  guessed 
what  ailed  her ! 

Dayliglit  w'as  dying  in  the  adjacent  room,  and  the  dining-room 
which  looked  out  on  the  courtyard  was  already  overwhelmed  in  heavy 
shadow.  The  open  door  made  a  band  of  feeble  light  across  the 
passage  of  the  ante-room,  while  in  its  angles  the  penumbra  continually 
darkened.  Watching  it,  Regina  reflected. 

“  The  penumbra  !  What  a  horrid  thing  the  penumbra  is !  Horrid? 
No,  it’s  worse  !  It’s  noxious — soul-stifling !  Better  a  thousand  times 
the  full  shadow,  complete  darkness.  In  the  shadow  there  is  grief, 
desperation,  rebellion — all  that  is  life;  but  in  this  half  light  it’s  all 
tedium,  want,  agony.  It’s  better  to  be  a  beggar  than  a  little 
bourgeois.  The  beggar  can  yell,  can  spit  in  the  face  of  the  prosperous. 
The  little  bourgeois  is  silent;  he’s  a  dead  soul,  he  neither  cannot 
ought  to  speak.  What  does  he  want?  Hasn’t  he  got  the  competence 
already,  which  some  day  everyone  is  to  have  ?  His  share  is  already 
given  to  him.  If  he  asks  for  more  he’s  called  ambitious,  egotistic, 
envious.  Even  the  idiots  call  him  so !  Satin  trains — green  and  shin¬ 
ing  halls  like  gardens  spread  out  in  the  sun,  motors  like  flying  dragons! 
And  the  gardens,  the  beautiful  gardens  “  half  seen  through  little 
gates,”  country  houses  hidden  among  pines,  like  rosy  women  under 
green  lace  parasols !  That  should  be  the  heritage  of  the  future,  of 
the  to-morrow,  promised  us  though  not  yet  come.  But  no !  all  that 
is  to  disappear!  The  world  is  small  and  can’t  be  divided  into  more 
than  two  parts,  the  day  and  the  night,  the  light  and  the  shade.  But 
someday  it’s  to  be  all  penumbra!  Everyone’s  to  be  like  us,  every¬ 
one’s  to  live  in  a  little  dark  Apartment  with  interminable  stairs;  all 
the  streets  are  to  be  dusty,  overrun  by  smelly  trams,  by  troops  of 
middle  class  women,  who  will  go  about  on  foot,  dressed  with  sham 
elegance,  wearing  mock  jewellery,  carrying  paper  fans;  joyous  with  a 
pitiable  joy.  The  whole  world  will  be  tedium  and  destitution.  The 
beggars  won’t  have  attained  to  the  dreams  which  made  them  happy; 
the  children  of  the  rich  will  live  on  nostalgia,  remembering  the  dream 
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which  was  once  reality  to  them.  What  will  be  the  good  of  living 
^hen?  Why  am  I  living  now?  ” 

Then  suddenly  she  remembered  three  figures,  all  exactly  alike; 
three  figures  of  an  old  man  in  a  dreary  room,  who  smiled  and  looked 
at  each  other  with  humorous  sympathy,  like  three  friends  who  under¬ 
stand  without  need  of  words.  Work  !  Work  !  There’s  the  secret  of 
life! 

The  voice  of  the  old  Senator  resounded  still  in  Regina’s  soul.  Since 
seeing  him  she  had  learned  his  story;  his  wife,  a  beautiful  w’oman, 
brilliant  and  young,  had  killed  herself,  for  what  reason  none  could 
sav.  Work !  Work !  That  was  the  secret !  Perhaps  the  old 
Senator,  panegyrising  the  working  woman,  had  been  thinking  of  his 
wife  who  had  never  worked. 

Work!  This  was  the  secret  of  the  world’s  future.  All  would 
eventually  be  happy  because  all  would  work. 

“No!  1  don’t  represent  the  future  as  I  have  fondly  fancied.  I 
belong  to  the  present — very  much  to  the  present !  I  am  the  parasite 
par  excellence.  I  eat  the  labour  of  my  husband,  and  I  devour  his 
moral  life  as  well,  because  he  loves  me — loves  me  too  much.  I  don’t 
even  make  him  happy.  Why  do  I  live?  What’s  the  good  of  me? 
What  use  am  I?  I’m  good  for  nothing  but  to  bear  children;  and,  in 
point  of  fact,  I  don’t  want  any  children!  I  shouldn’t  know  how  to 
bring  them  up!  Besides,  w'hat’s  the  good  of  bringing  children  into 
the  world?  Wouldn’t  it  be  better  I  had  never  been  bom?  What’s 
the  good  of  life  ?  ’  ’ 

Surely  her  soul  had  become  involved  in  the  shadow  darkening  round 
her!  Everything  in  her  seemed  dead.  And  then  suddenly  she 
thought  of  the  luminous  evenings  on  the  shores  of  her  great  river  at 
home;  and  saw  again  the  wide  horizons,  the  sky  all  violet  and 
geranium  colour,  the  infinite  depths  of  the  waters,  the  woods,  the 
plain.  She  passed  along  the  banks,  the  subdued  splendour  of  all 
things  reflected  in  her  eyes,  the  water  of  rosy  lilac,  the  heavens  which 
flamed  behind  the  wood,  the  warm  grass  which  clothed  the  banks. 
Young  willow  trees  stretched  out  to  drink  the  shining  water,  and 
they  drank,  they  drank,  consumed  by  an  inextinguishable  thirst.  She 
passed  on,  and  as  the  little  willows  drank,  so  she  also  drank  in  dreams 
torn  the  burning  river.  What  limitless  horizons  1  What  deeps  of 
water!  What  tender  distant  voices  carried  by  the  waves,  dying  on 
the  night!  Was  it  a  call  out  of  a  far  world?  Was  it  the  crying  of 
birds  from  the  wood  ?  W as  it  the  woodpecker  tapping  on  the  poplar 
tree? 

.Ylas,  no!  it  was  her  own  foot  beating  the  devil’s  tattoo;  it  was 
the  clock  ticking  aw’ay  indifferently  in  the  penumbra  of  the  little 
room;  it  was  the  caged  canary  moaning  for  nostalgia  in  the  window 
opposite,  above  the  lurid  abyss  of  the  courtyard. 

Regina  jumped  to  her  feet;  she  was  rebellious  and  desperate, 
suffocated  by  a  sense  of  rage. 

“I’ll  tell  him  the  moment  he  comes  in,”  she  thought;  “  I’ll  cry. 
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Why  did  you  take  me  from  there  ?  Why  have  you  brought  me  to 
this  place?  What  can  I  do  here?  I  must  go  away.  I  require  air 
I  require  light.  You  can’t  give  me  light,  you  can’t  give  me  air,  and 
you  never  told  me !  How  was  I  to  know  the  world  was  like  this’ 
Away  with  all  these  gimcracks,  all  this  lumber!  I  don’t  want  it.  I 
only  want  air !  air !  air  1  I  am  suffocating  1  I  hate  you  all !  I  curse 
the  city  and  the  men  who  built  it,  and  the  fate  which  robs  us  even  of 
the  sight  of  heaven!  ” 

She  went  to  her  room,  and  automatically  looked  in  the  glass.  Bt 
the  last  glimmer  of  day  she  saw  her  beautiful  shining  hair,  her  shining 
teeth,  her  shining  nails,  her  fine  skin  which  (softened  by  a  light 
stratum  of  crevia  vemis)  had  almost  the  transparent  delicacy  of  Miss 
Harris’s.  Her  resentment  grew.  She  went  to  her  dressing  table, 
snatched  up  the  bottle  of  crema  and  dashed  it  against  the  wall.  The 
bottle  bounded  off  on  the  bed  without  breaking.  She  picked  it  up 
and  replaced  it  on  the  table. 

“  No  !  no  !  no  !  ”  she  sobbed,  throwing  herself  on  the  pillow,  “  1  wiE 
not  bear  it !  I’ll  say  to  him.  Do  you  see  what  I’m  becoming?  Do 
you  see  what  you’re  making  me?  To-day  a  soiling  of  the  face, 
to-morrow  soiling  of  the  soul !  I  will  go  away — I  will  go  away — away' 
I  will  go  back  home.  You  are  nothing  to  me !  Yes,  I  will  tell  him 
the  moment  he  comes  in  I  ” 

When  he  came  in,  he  found  her  seated  quietly  at  the  table,  busy 
with  the  list  of  purchases  for  the  following  day.  It  was  late,  the 
lamps  w'ere  lit,  the  table  was  laid,  the  servant  was  preparing  supper. 
The  wdiole  of  the  little  dwelling  was  pervaded  by  the  contemptible 
yet  merry  hissing  of  the  frying  pan  and  the  smell  of  fried  artichokes. 
From  the  window,  open  towards  the  garden,  penetrated  the  contrast¬ 
ing  fragrance  of  laurels  and  of  grass. 


Milk 

lire.  cent. 
...  0-20 

Bread 

...  0-20 

Wine 

...  1-10 

Meat 

...  100 

Flour 

...  0-50 

Eggs 

...  0-50 

Salad 

...  0-05 

Butter  ... 

...  0-60 

Asparagus 

...  0-50 

L.  465 


Antonio  came  over  to  the  table,  bent  dow’u,  and  looked  at  the 
paper  on  which  Regina  was  writing. 

“  I  was  here  at  five,  and  couldn’t  find  you,”  he  said. 

“  I  was  out.” 

“  Listen.  The  Princess  sent  a  note  to  the  office  asking  me  to  go 
to  her  at  half -past  six;  so  I  went.” 
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“  What  did  she  want?  ” 

“  Well — she’s  beginning  to  be  a  nuisancej  you  know — she  wants 
me  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  man  who  speculates  for  her  on  the  Stock 
Exchange.” 

Kegina  looked  up  and  saw  that  Antonio’s  face  was  pale  and  damp. 
"On  the  Stock  Exchange?  What  does  that  mean?  ” 

"What  it  means?  I’ll  explain  some  time.  But — well,  really,  that 
woman  is  becoming  a  plague  !  ” 

"But  if  she  pays  you?”  said  Regina;  “and  are  you  good  at 

speculating?  ” 

"  I  only  wish  I  had  the  opportunity  !  ”  he  exclaimed,  tossing  his  hat 
to  the  sofa;  “  I  wish  I  had  a  little  of  Madame ’s  superfluous  money ! 
But  this  isn’t  a  case  of  speculating.  I’m  to  study  the  state  of  the 
money-market  and  audit  the  operations  carried  out  by  Cavaliere 
R — on  the  Princess’s  account;  take  note  of  the  details  of  daily 
transactions ;  get  information  from  the  brokers in  short,  exercise 
rigorous  control  over  all  the  fellow^  does.” 

"But,”  insisted  Regina,  “  she’ll  pay  you  well,  won’t  she?  ” 

“Beg  pardon?  ”  he  said,  mimicking  the  Princess. 

"  How  much  will  she  pay  you?  ”  shouted  Regina. 

"A  hundred  lire  or  so.  She’s  a  skinflint,  you  know.” 

“Supper’s  on  the  table,  Signora,”  announced  the  servant  with  her 
accustomed  elegant  decorum. 

During  the  meal  Antonio  expounded  the  operations  on  ’Change,  and 
other  financial  matters,  talking  with  a  certain  enthusiasm.  She 
appeared  interested  in  what  he  told  her;  yet  while  she  listened  her 
eyes  shone  with  the  vague  light  of  a  thought  very  far  away  from 
what  Antonio  was  saying.  That  thought  was  straying  in  a  dark  and 
empty  distance;  like  a  blind  man  feeling  his  way  in  a  strange  place, 
it  sought  and  sought  something  to  be  a  point  of  rest,  a  support,  or  at 
least  a  sign. 

Suddenly,  however,  Regina’s  eyes  sparkled  and  returned  to  the 
world  about  her. 

“Why  shouldn’t  you  be  Madame’s  confidential  agent?  ”  she  said; 
“  her  secretary  ?  I  remember  what  I  dreamed  the  first  night  I  saw 
her  at  Arduina’s — that  she  was  dead  and  had  left  us  her  money  !” 

“  It  would  be  easy  enough,”  said  Antonio. 

“To  get  the  money?” 

“No — the  administration  of  her  affairs.  True,  one  would  have 
to  flatter  and  cringe,  and  take  people  in,  especially  as  she  employs 
two  or  three  others  in  addition  to  the  Cavaliere.  One  would  have  to 
intrigue  against  them  all.  I  don’t  care  for  that  sort  of  business.” 
“Nor  I,”  said  Regina,  stiffening. 

She  rose  and  moved  to  the  window  which  overlooked  the  garden, 
intonio  followed  her.  The  night  was  warm  and  voluptuous.  The 
scent  of  laurel  rose  ever  sweeter  and  stronger;  patches  of  yellow 
light  were  spread  over  the  little  garden  paths  like  a  carpet.  Regina 
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looked  down,  then  raised  her  eyes  towards  the  darkened  blue  of  the 
heavens  and  sighed,  stifling  the  sigh  in  a  yawn. 

“  After  all,”  said  Antonio,  pursuing  his  own  line  of  thought,  “  are 
we  not  happy?  What  do  we  lack?  ” 

“  Nothing  and  everything!  ” 

“  What  is  lacking  to  us,  I  say?”  repeated  Antonio,  questioniDg 
himself  rather  than  his  wife;  “  what  do  you  mean  by  your  ‘  every¬ 
thing  ’  ?  ” 

“  Do  you  see  the  Bear?  ”  she  asked,  looking  up,  and  pretending 
not  to  have  heard  his  question.  He  looked  also. 

“  No,  I  don’t - ” 

‘‘  Then  we  do  lack  something!  We  can’t  see  the  stars.” 

“  What  do  you  want  with  the  stars?  Leave  them  where  they  are, 
for  they’re  quite  useless!  If  there  were  anything  you  really  wanted 
you  wouldn’t  be  crying  for  the  stars.” 

“  Then  you  think  1  am  lacking  in - ?  ”  She  touched  her  fore¬ 

head. 

“  So  it  seems  ! 

“  Perhaps  the  deficiency  is  in  you,”  she  said  quickly. 

“  Now  you’re  insulting  me,  and  I’ll  take  you  and  pitch  you  out  of 
the  window!  ”  he  jested,  seizing  her  waist.  ‘‘If  my  wits  are 
deficient,  it’s  because  you’re  making  me  lose  them  with  your  folly!  ’ 

CHAPTER  VII. 

She  was  certainly  not  guilty  of  folly  in  action,  but  her  words  became 
stranger  and  stranger.  Antonio  sometimes  found  them  amusing; 
more  often  they  distressed  him.  Though  seemingly  calm,  Regina 
could  not  hide  that  she  was  under  the  dominion  of  a  fixed  idea.  What 
was  she  thinking  about  ?  Even  when  he  held  her  in  his  arms,  wrapped 
in  his  tenderest  embrace,  Antonio  felt  her  far,  immeasurably  far  away 
from  him.  In  the  brilliant  yet  drowsy  spring  mornings  while  the 
young  pair  still  lay  in  the  big  white  bed,  Antonio  would  repeat  his 
questions  to  himself  :  “  What  do  we  lack?  Are  we  not  happy?  ” 
Through  the  half  shut  windows  soft  light  stole  in  and  gilded  the 
walls.  Infinite  beatitude  seemed  to  reign  in  the  room  veiled  by  that 
mist  of  gold,  fragrant  with  scent,  lulled  to  a  repose  unshaken  by  the 
noises  of  the  distant  world.  In  the  profound  sweetness  of  the  nuptial 
chamber  Regina  felt  herself  at  moments  conquered  by  that  somnolent 
beatitude.  Antonio’s  searching  question  had  its  echo  in  her  soul  also. 
What  was  it  that  they  lacked?  They  were  both  of  them  young  and 
strong;  Antonio  loved  her  ardently,  blindly.  He  lived  in  her.  And 
he  was  so  handsome !  His  soft  hands,  his  passionate  eyes,  had 
a  magic  which  often  succeeded  in  intoxicating  her.  And  yet  in  those 
delicious  mornings,  at  the  moments  when  she  seemed  happiest,  while 
Antonio  caressed  her  hair,  pulling  it  down  and  studying  it  like  some 
precious  thing,  her  face  would  suddenly  cloud,  and  she  would  re¬ 
commence  her  extravagant  speeches. 

“  What  are  we  doing  with  our  life?  ” 
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Antonio  was  not  alarmed. 

“  What  are  we  doing?  We  live,  we  love,  we  work,  eat,  sleep,  take 
our  walks,  and  when  we  can  we  go  to  the  play!  ” 

“But  that  isn’t  living!  Or  at  least  it’s  a  useless  life  and  I’m 
sick  of  it ! 

“  Then  what  do  you  want  to  be  doing?  ” 

“I  don’t  know.  I’d  like  to  fly !  I  don’t  mean  sentimentally,  1 
mean  really.  To  fly  out  of  the  window,  in  at  the  window!  I’d  like 
to  invent  the  way! 

“I’ve  thought  of  it  myself  sometimes.” 

“You  know  nothing  about  it!  ”  she  said,  rather  piqued;  “  No, 
no!  I  want  to  do  something  you  couldn’t  understand  one  bit;  which, 
for  that  matter,  I  don’t  understand  myself!  ” 

“  That’s  very  fine  !  ” 

“  It’s  like  thirsting  for  an  unfindable  drink  with  a  thirst  nothing 
else  can  assuage.  If  you  had  once  felt  it - ” 

“Oh,  yes,  I  have  felt  it.” 

“No,  you  can’t  have  felt  it!  You  know  nothing  about  it.” 

“You  must  explain  more  clearly.” 

“Oh,  never  mind!  You  don’t  understand,  and  that’s  enough. 
Let  my  hair  alone,  please.” 

“  I  say,  what  a  lot  of  split  hairs  you  have  !  You  ought  to  have 
them  cut.  I  was  telling  you - ” 

“  What  do  I  care  about  hair?  It’s  a  perfectly  useless  thing.” 

“  W’ell,”  he  said,  after  pretending  to  seek  and  to  find  a  happy 
thought,  “  Why  don’t  you  become  a  tram-conductor?  ”  and  he 
imitated  the  rumble  of  the  tram  and  the  gestures  of  the  conductor. 

“I  won’t  demean  myself  by  a  reply,”  she  said,  and  moved  away 
from  him ;  but  presently  repented  and  said, 

“  Do  the  little  bird  !  ”  ^ 

I  don’t  know  how  to  do  the  little  bird!  ” 

“  Yes,  you  do.  Go  on,  like  a  dear!  ” 

“You’re  making  a  fool  of  me.  I  understand  that  much.” 

“  You  don’t  understand  a  bit !  You  do  the  little  bird  so  well  that 
I  like  to  see  you  !  ’  ’ 

He  drew’  in  his  lips,  puffed  them  out,  opened  and  shut  them  like 
the  beak  of  a  callow  bird.  She  laughed,  and  he  laughed  for  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  her  laugh,  and  he  said ; 

“  What  babes  we  are !  If  they  put  that  on  the  stage — good  Lord, 
think  of  the  hisses !  ’  ’ 

“Oh,  the  stage!  That’s  false  if  you  like!  And  the  novel.  If 
you  wrote  a  novel  in  which  life  was  shown  as  it  really  is,  everyone 
would  cry  ‘  How  unnatural !  ’  I  do  wish  I  could  write  !  could  describe 
life  as  I  understand  it,  as  it  truly  is,  with  its  great  littlenesses  and 
its  mean  greatness!  I’d  write  a  book  or  a  play  which  would 
astonish  Europe !  ” 

He  looked  at  her  pretending  to  be  so  overwhelmed  that  he  had  no 
words,  and  again  she  felt  irritated. 

c  c  2 
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“  You  don’t  understand  anything!  You  laugh  at  me!  Yet  if  I 
could - ” 

In  spite  of  himself  Antonio  became  serious. 

“  Well,  why  can’t  you?  ” 

“  Because  first  I  should  have  to — —  No,  I  won’t  tell  you.  You 
can’t  understand!  Besides,  I  can’t  write;  I  don’t  know  how  to 
express  myself.  My  thoughts  are  fine,  but  I  haven’t  the  words. 

That’s  the  way  with  so  many  !  What  do  you  suppose  great  men,  the 
so-called  great  thinkers,  are?  Fortunate  folk  who  know  how  to 
express  themselves !  Nietzsche,  for  instance.  Don’t  you  think  I 
and  a  hundred  others  have  all  Nietzsche’s  ideas,  without  ever  having  i  ' 
read  him?  Only  he  knew  how  to  set  them  down  and  we  don’t.  Isay 
Nietzsche,  but  I  might  just  as  well  say  the  author  of  the  Imitation.” 

“  Y'^ou  should  have  married  an  author,”  said  Antonio,  secretly  ' 

jealous  of  the  man  whom  Regina  had  perhaps  dreamed  of  but  never  ^ 

met. 

Again  she  felt  vexed.  “  It’s  quite  useless!  You  don’t  understand 
me.  I  can’t  get  on  wdth  authors  a  bit.  Let  me  alone  now.  I  told 
you  not  to  fiddle  with  my  hair!  ”  ' 

“  Stop  !  Don’t  go  away  !  Let’s  talk  more  of  your  great  thoughts.  ' 

You  think  me  an  idiot.  But  listen,  I  want  to  say  one  thing;  don’t  i  ' 

laugh.  You  want  to  do  something  wonderful.  Well,  an  American  1 
author,  Emerson,  I  think,  said  to  his  wife,  that  the  greatest  miracle  |  ^ 

a  woman  could  perform  is - ”  ij 

”  Oh,  I  know !  To  have  a  baby !  ”  she  replied  with  a  forced  smile. 

“  But  you  see,  I  think  humanity  useless,  life  not  worth  living.  Still,  j  ^ 
I  don’t  commit  suicide,  so  I  suppose  I  do  accept  life.  I  admit  that  a 
son  would  be  a  fine  piece  of  work.  I’d  enter  on  it  with  enthusiasm,  j  ^ 

with  pride,  if  I  were  sure  my  son  wouldn’t  turn  out  just  a  little  i 
bourgeois  like  us  !  ” 

”  He  might  make  a  fortune  and  be  a  useful  member  of  society.” 

”  Nonsense  !  Dreams  of  a  little  bourgeois  !  ”  she  said  bitterly;  “  he  J 
would  be  just  as  unhappy  as  we  are!  ”  |! 

”  But  I  am  happy!  ”  protested  Antonio.  | 

‘‘  If  you  are  happy  it  shows  you  don’t  understand  anything  about  il 

it,  and  so  you  are  doubly  unhappy,”  she -said  vehemently,  her  eyes  jt 
darkening  disquietingly.  | 

”  My  dear,  you’re  growing  as  crazy  as  your  great  writers.”  i 

”  There  you  are!  the  little  bourgeois  who  doesn’t  know  what  he  Ij 

is  talking  about!  ”  p 

And  so  they  went  on,  till  Antonio  looked  at  the  clock  and  jumped  | 
up  with  a  start.  jl 

”  It’s  past  the  time !  My  love,  if  you  had  to  go  down  to  the  office 
every  day,  I  assure  you  these  notions  would  never  come  into  your  | 
head.”  r 

He  hurried  to  wash ;  and  still  busy  with  the  towel,  damp  and  fresh  | 
with  the  cold  water,  he  came  back  to  kiss  her.  i  jp 

“  Y’^ou’re  as  pink  as  a  strawberry  ice!  ”  she  said  admiringly,  and  j 
so  they  made  peace.  I  .jj. 
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With  the  coming  on  of  the  hot  days  Regina's  nostalgia,  nervous¬ 
ness,  and  melancholy  increased.  At  night  she  tossed  and  turned  and 
sometimes  groaned  softly.  At  last  she  confessed  to  Antonio  that  her 
heart  troubled  her. 

“  Palpitations  for  hours  at  a  time  till  I  can  hardly  breathe  !  It 
feels  as  if  my  chest  would  burst  and  let  my  heart  escape.  It  must 
be  the  stairs.  I  never  used  to  have  palpitations  ! 

Much  alarmed,  her  husband  wished  to  take  her  to  a  specialist,  but 
this  she  opposed. 

“  It  will  go  off  the  moment  I  get  away,”  she  said. 

They  decided  she  must  go  at  the  end  of  June.  Antonio  would  take 
his  holiday  in  August  and  join  her,  remaining  at  her  mother’s  for  a 
fortnight. 

“  After  that,  if  we’ve  any  money  left,  we’ll  spend  a  few  days  at 
Viareggio.” 

Regina  said  neither  yea  nor  nay.  After  the  first  seven  months  the 
voung  couple  had  only  *200  lire  in  hand.  This  was  barely  enough  for 
the  journey;  Antonio,  however,  hoped  to  put  by  a  little  while  hip 
wife  was  away. 

The  days  passed  on ;  Rome  w’as  becoming  depopulated,  though  the 
first  brief  spell  of  heat  had  been  followed  by  renewal  of  incessant  and 
tiresome  rain. 

Antonio  counted  the  days. 

“Another  ten — another  eight — and  you’ll  be  gone.  What’s  to 
become  of  me  all  alone  for  a  month?  ” 

Such  expressions  irritated  her.  She  wished  neither  to  speak  nor  to 
think  of  her  departure. 

“  .Alone?  Why  need  you  be  alone?  You’ve  got  your  mother  and 
your  brothers  !  ’  ’ 

“  A  wife  is  more  than  brothers,  more  than  a  mother.” 

“  But  if  I  w’ere  to  die  ?  Suppose  I  fell  ill  and  the  doctors  prescribed 
a  long  stay  in  my  home  ?  ’  ’ 

“That’s  impossible.” 

“  You  talk  like  a  child.  Why  is  it  impossible?  It’s  very  possible 
indeed!  ”  she  said,  still  vexed;  “  whatever  I  say  you  think  it  non¬ 
sense — a  thing  w'hich  can’t  happen.  Why  can’t  it  happen?  It’s 
enough  to  mention  some  things - ” 

“But,  Regina,”  he  exclaimed,  astonished,  “  what  makes  you  so 
cross?  ” 

“  Well,  you  just  explain  to  me  why  it’s  impossible  I  should  get  ill? 
.^m  I  made  of  iron  ?  The  doctor  might  forbid  me  to  climb  stairs  for  a 
while,  and  might  tell  me  to  live  in  the  open  air,  in  the  country.  If 
he  took  that  line  where  would  you  have  me  go  unless  to  my  home  ? 
Would  you  forbid  me  to  go  there  ?  ’  ’ 

“  On  the  contrary,  I  should  be  the  first  to  recommend  it.  But 
it’s  not  the  state  of  affairs  at  present.  Oh!  your  palpitation?  that 
will  go  off.  We  must  see  about  an  apartment  on  a  lower  floor — 
though,  to  say  truth,  I’ve  got  to  regard  this  little  nest  of  ours  with 
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the  greatest  afEection.  We’re  so  cosy  here!  ”  he  said,  looking  round 
lovingly. 

She  did  not  reply,  but  stepped  to  the  window  and  looked  out.  Her 
brow  clouded.  What  was  the  matter  with  her?  Detestation  of  the 
little  dwelling  where  she  felt  more  and  more  smothered  ?  or  irritation 
at  her  husband’s  sentimentality? 

“  This  is  Friday,”  she  said  presently,  “  I  suppose  I  ought  to  go  and 
bid  your  Princess  good-bye.  When  is  she  going  away?  ” 

“  Middle  of  July,  I  think.  She’s  going  to  Carlsbad.” 

“  Well,  let  her  go  to  the  devil,  and  all  the  smart  people  w’ith  her!  ” 
“That’s  wicked!  Aren’t  you  going  to  the  country  yourself? 
Think  of  all  the  folk  who  have  to  stay  in  the  burning  city,  workmen 

in  factories,  bakers  at  their  ovens - ” 

“  Precisely  w'hat  made  me  swear!  ”  said  Kegina. 

Later  she  dressed  and  went  to  IMadame  Makuline’s ;  not  because  she 
wanted  to  see  her,  but  in  order  to  occupy  the  interminable  summer 
afternoon. 

She  pinched  her  waist  very  tight,  and  put  on  a  new  blue  dress  with 
many  flounces  and  a  long  train ;  she  knew’  she  looked  well  in  it  and 
far  more  fashionable  than  on  her  first  arrival  in  Rome,  but  the 
thought  gave  her  little  satisfaction. 

As  she  was  passing  the  Costanzi  she  saw  the  yellow  faced  gentle¬ 
man  who  strolled  in  the  Pussies’  Garden.  He  was  talking  to  a  friend, 
plump  as  himself  with  round,  dull  blue  eyes,  a  restless  little  red  dog 
under  his  arm.  Regina  knew  this  personage  also.  He  was  an  actor 
who  played  important  parts  at  the  Costanzi,  and  was  admired  by  her 
almost  to  excess.  Regina  fancied  the  two  men  looked  at  her 
admiringly,  and  she  coloured  with  satisfaction;  then  suddenly 
conceived  something  blameworthy  in  her  pleasure,  questioning  if  she 
had  not  directed  her  steps  to  the  theatre  in  the  hope  of  meeting  the 
actor.  She  felt  angry  with  herself,  as  a  few  hours  earlier  she  had 
been  angry  with  Antonio  for  “  talking  like  a  child.”  She  arrived  at 
the  Princess’s  in  an  aggressive  humour,  and  came  in  with  her  head 
very  high.  She  did  not  speak  to  the  servant  nor  even  look  at  hira. 
remembering  that  he  always  received  her  husband  and  herself  with  a 
familiarity  not  exactly  disrespectful,  but  somehow  humiliating. 

Madame  Makuline’s  drawing-room,  though  its  furs  and  its  carpets 
had  been  removed,  was  still  very  hot.  Branches  of  lilac  in  the  great 
metal  vases  diffused  an  intense,  pungent,  almost  poisonous  fragrance. 
Only  two  ladies  had  called ;  one  of  them  was  abusing  Rome  to 
Marianna,  and  the  girl,  unusually  ugly,  in  an  absurd,  low  red  dress, 
was  protesting  ferociously  and  threatening  to  bite  the  slanderer.  The 
Princess  listened,  pale,  cold,  her  heavy  face  immobile.  Regina  came 
in,  and  at  once  Marianna  rushed  to  meet  her,  crying, 

“  If  you  are  going  to  say  horrid  things  too,  I  shall  go  mad !  ” 
Regina  sat  down,  elegantly,  wunding  her  train  round  her  feet  as  she 
had  seen  Miss  Harris  do ;  and  having  learned  the  subject  in  dispute, 
said,  smiling  maliciously. 
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“  Most  certainly  Rome  is  odious.” 

“I’ll  have  to  scratch  you!  ”  cried  Marianna;  “  and  it  will  be  a 
thousand  pities,  for  you’re  quite  lovely  to-day !  Now  you’re  blushing 
and  you  look  better  still!  Your  hat’s  just  like  one  1  saw  at  Buda- 
Pesth  on  a  grand-duchess.” 

“  Rome  odious?  ”  said  the  Princess,  turning  to  Regina,  who  was 
still  smiling  sarcastically;  ”  that’s  not  what  you  said  a  few  days  ago.” 

“  It’s  easy  to  change  one’s  opinion.” 

“  Beg  pardon?  ” 

“It’s  easy  to  change  one’s  opinion,”  shouted  Regina,  irritated; 
“  besides,  I  said  the  other  day  that  Rome  W’as  delightful  for  the  rich. 
It’s  altogether  abominable  for  the  poor.  The  poor  man,  at  Rome,  is 
like  a  beggar  before  the  shut  door  of  a  palace ;  a  beggar  gnawing  a 
bone - 

“ - which  is  occasionally  snapped  up  by  the  rich  man’s  dog,” 

put  in  Marianna. 

The  other  laughed  nervously.  “  Just  so !  ”  she  said. 

The  Princess  raised  her  little  yellow'  eyes  to  Regina’s  face  and 
studied  it  for  a  moment,  then  turned  to  the  lady  at  her  side  and  talked 
to  her  in  German.  Regina  fancied  Madame  had  meant  her  to  under¬ 
stand  something  by  that  look,  something  distressing,  disagreeable, 
humiliating;  and  her  laughter  ceased. 

June  28,  1900. 

Axtoxio, — 

You  will  read  this  letter  after  I  am  gone,  while  you  are  still  sad.  You 
will  perhaps  think  it  dictated  by  a  passing  caprice.  If  you  could  only  know 
how  many  days,  how  many  weeks,  how  many  months  even,  I  have  thought  it 
over,  examined  it,  tortured  myself  with  it !  If  you  knew  how  many  and  many 
times  I  have  tried  to  express  in  words  what  I  am  now  going  to  write  to  you !  I 
have  never  found  it  possible  to  speak;  some  tyrannous  force  has  always  pre¬ 
vented  me  from  opening  my  heart  to  you.  I  felt  that  by  word  of  mouth  we 
should  never  arrive  at  understanding  each  other.  Who  knows  whether,  even 
now,  you  can  or  will  understand  me !  I  fancied  it  would  be  easy  to  explain  in 
a  letter;  but  now — now  I  feel  how  painful  and  how  difficult  it  must  be.  I 
should  have  liked  to  wait  till  I  was  there,  at  home,  to  write  this  letter  to  you; 
but  I  don’t  want  to  put  it  off  any  longer,  and  above  all  I  don’t  wish  you  to  think 
that  outside  influences,  or  the  wishes  of  others,  have  pushed  me  to  this  step. 
Xo,  my  best,  dearest  Antonio !  we  two  by  ourselves,  far  from  every  strange  and 
molesting  voice,  we  two,  alone,  shall  decide  our  destiny.  Hear  me !  I  am 
going  to  try  and  explain  to  you  my  whole  thought  as  best  I  can.  Listen, 
.■Vntonio !  A  few  days  ago  I  said,  “  Suppose  I  were  to  fall  ill  and  the  doctors 
were  to  order  me  to  return  to  my  native  air  and  to  stay  for  no  short  time  in 
my  own  country,  would  you  forbid  me  to  obey?”  And  you  ended  by  con¬ 
fessing  you  would  be  the  first  to  counsel  obedience.  Well,  I  am  really  ill,  of  a 
moral  sickness  which  consumes  me  worse  than  any  physical  disorder ;  and  I  do 
need  to  return  to  my  own  country  and  to  remain  there  for  some  time.  Oh, 
Antonio,  my  adored,  my  friend,  my  brother,  force  yourself  to  understand  me !  to 
read  deep  into  these  lines  as  if  you  were  reading  my  very  soul !  I  love  you.  I 
married  you  for  love ;  for  that  unspeakable  love  born  of  dreams  and  enchant¬ 
ments  which  is  felt  but  once  in  a  life.  More  than  ever  at  this  moment  I  feel 
that  I  love  you,  and  that  I  am  united  to  you  for  my  whole  life  and  for  what  is 
beyond.  When  you  appeared  to  me  there,  on  the  green  river-banks,  the  line 
of  which  had  cut  like  a  knife  through  the  horizon  of  all  my  dreams,  I  saw  in 
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you  something  radiant ;  I  saw  in  yon  the  very  incarnation  of  my  most  beautiful 
visions.  How  many  years  had  I  not  dreamed  of  you,  waited  for  yon !  This 
delicious  expectation  was  already  beginning  to  be  shrouded  in  fear  and  sadness 
was  beginning  to  seem  altogether  vain,  when  you  appeared !  You  were  to  me 
the  whole  unknown  world,  the  wondrous  world  which  books,  dreams— heredity 
also — had  created  within  me.  You  were  the  burning,  the  fragrant,  the  intoxi- 
eating  whirlwind  of  life;  you  were  everything  my  youth,  my  instinct,  my  soul, 
had  yearned  for  of  maddest  and  sweetest.  Even  if  you  had  been  ugly,  fat 
poorer  than  you  are,  I  should  have  loved  you.  You  had  come  from  Rome,  you 
were  returning  to  Rome — that  was  enough !  No  one,  neither  you  nor  anyone 
not  born  and  bred  in  provincial  remoteness,  can  conceive  what  the  most  paltry 
oflficial  from  the  capital — dropped  by  chance  into  that  remoteness — represents  to 
an  ignorant  visionary  girl.  How  often  there  in  Rome  have  I  not  watched  the 
crowds  in  Via  Nazionale,  and  laughed  bitterly  while  I  thought  that  if 
the  lowest  of  those  little  citizens  walking  there,  the  meacnest,  the  most 
anaemic,  the  most  contemptible  of  those  little  clerks,  one  with  an  incomplete 
soul,  dropped  like  an  unripe  fruit,  one  of  those  who  now  move  me  only  to 
pity,  had  passed  by  on  that  river  bank  before  our  house — he  might  have  been 
able  to  awaken  in  me  an  overwhelming  passion !  My  whole  soul  revolts  at  the 
mere  thought.  But  do  not  you  take  offence,  Antonio !  You  are  not  one  of 
those ;  you  were  and  you  are  for  me  something  altogether  different.  And  now, 
though  the  enchantment  of  my  vain  dreams  has  dissolved,  you  are  for  me 
something  entirely  beyond  even  those  dreams.  You  were  and  you  are  for  me,  the 
one  man,  the  good  loyal  man,  the  lover,  young  and  dear,  whom  the  girl  places  in 
the  centre  of  all  her  dreams — which  he  completes  and  adorns,  dominating  them 
as  a  statue  dominates  a  garden  of  flowers. 

But  our  garden,  Antonio,  our  garden  is  arid  and  melancholy.  We  were  as  yet 
too  poor  to  come  together  and  to  make  a  garden.  My  eyes  were  blindfolded 
when  I  married  you  and  came  with  you  to  Rome;  I  fancied  that  in  Rome  our 
two  little  incomes  would  represent  as  much  as  they  represented  in  my  country. 

I  have  perceived,  too  late,  that  instead  they  are  hardly  sufficient  for  our  daily 
bread.  And  on  bread  alone  one  cannot  live.  It  means  death,  or  at  least  grave 
sickness  for  anyone  unused  to  such  a  diet.  And  love,  no  matter  how  great,  is 
not  enough  to  cure  the  sick  one ! 

Alas !  as  I  repeat,  I  am  sick !  The  shock  of  reality,  the  hardness  of  that 
daily  bread,  has  produced  in  me  a  sort  of  moral  anaemia;  and  the  disease  has 
become  so  acute  that  I  can’t  get  on  any  longer.  For  me,  this  life  in  Rome  is  a 
martyrdom.  It  is  absolute  necessity  that  I  should  flee  from  it  for  a  time, 
retire  into  my  den,  as  they  say  sick  animals  do,  and  get  cured — above  all  get 
used  to  the  thought,  to  the  duty,  of  spending  my  life  like  this. 

Antonio !  my  Antonio !  force  yourself  to  understand  me,  even  if  I  don’t 
succeed  in  expressing  myself  as  I  wish.  Let  me  go  back  to  my  nest,  to  my 
mother !  I  will  tell  her  I  am  really  ill  and  in  need  of  my  native  air.  Leave  me 
with  her  for  a  year,  or  perhaps  two.  Let  us  do  what  we  ought  to  have  done  in 
the  first  instance,  let  us  wait.  Let  us  wait  as  a  betrothed  couple  waits  for  the 
hour  of  union.  I  will  accustom  myself  to  the  idea  of  a  life  different  from  what 
I  had  dreamed.  Meanwhile  your  position  (and  perhaps  mine  too,  who  knows?) 
will  improve.  Are  there  not  many  who  do  this?  Why,  my  own  cousin  did  it! 
Her  husband  was  a  professor  in  the  Gymnasium  at  Milan.  Together  they  conld 
not  have  managed.  But  she  went  back  home,  and  he  studied  and  tried  for  a 
better  berth,  and  presently  became  professor  at  the  Lyceum  in  another  town. 
Then  they  were  reunited,  and  now  they’re  as  happy  as  can  be. 

“  But,”  you  will  say,  “  we  can  live  together.  We  have  no  lack  of  anything.” 

“  True,”  I  repeat,  “  we  don’t  lack  for  bread ;  but  one  cannot  live  by  bread  alone. 
Do  you  remember  the  evening  when  I  asked  you  whether  from  our  habitation 
you  could  see  the  Great  Bear?  You  laughed  at  me  and  said  I  was  crazy;  and 
who  knows !  perhaps  I  am  really  mad  !  But  I  know  my  madness  is  of  a  kind 
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[  can  be  cured ;  and  that  is  all  I  want,  just  to  be  cured — to  be  cured  before 

the  disease  grows  worse. 

Listen,  Antonio !  You  also,  unintentionally  I  know,  but  certainly,  have  been 
in  the  wrong.  You  did  not  mean  it;  it’s  Fate  which  has  been  playing  with  us! 

In  the  sweet  evenings  of  our  engagement,  when  I  talked  to  you  of  Rome  with  a 
tremble  in  my  voice,  you  ought  to  have  seen  I  was  the  dupe  of  foolish  fancies. 
You  ought  to  have  discerned  my  vain  and  splendid  dream  through  my  words,  as 
one  discerns  the  moon  through  the  evening  mist.  But  instead  you  fed  my 
dream;  you  talked  of  princesses,  drawing-rooms,  receptions!  And  when  we 
arrived  in  Rome,  you  should  have  taken  me  at  once  to  our  own  little  home ;  you 
shouldn’t  have  put  between  us  for  weeks  and  months  persons  dear  of  course  to 
you,  but  total  strangers  to  me.  They  were  kind  to  me,  I  know,  and  are  so 
still"  I  did  my  best  to  love  them,  but  it  was  impossible  to  have  communion  of 
spirit  with  them  all  at  once.  Above  all,  you  ought  to  have  kept  me  away  from 
that  world  of  the  rich  of  which  I  had  dreamed,  which  is  not  and  never  will 
be  mine. 

Do  you  see  ?  It’s  as  if  I  had  touched  the  6re  and  something  had  been  burned 
in  me.  Is  it  my  fault  ?  If  I  am  in  fault  it’s  because  I  am  not  able  to  pretend. 
Another  woman  in  my  place,  feeling  as  I  feel,  would  pretend,  would  apparently 
accept  the  reality,  would  remain  with  you;  but — would  poison  your  whole 
existence !  Even  I,  you  remember,  I  in  the  first  months  worried  you  with  my 
sadness,  my  complaints,  my  contempt.  I  knew  how  wrong  I  was,  I  was  ashamed 
and  remorseful.  If  we  had  gone  on  like  that,  if  the  idea  xvhich  I  am  broaching 
now  had  not  flashed  into  my  mind,  we  should  have  ended  as  so  many  end ; 
bickering  to-day,  scandal  to-morrow ;  crime  perhaps  in  the  end.  I  felt  a  vortex 
round  me.  It  is  not  that  I  am  romantic ;  I  am  sceptical  rather  than  romantic ; 
but  everything  small,  sordid,  vulgar,  wounds  my  soul.  I  am  like  a  sick  person, 
vho  at  the  least  annoyance  becomes  selfish,  loses  all  conscience,  and  is  capable 
of  any  bad  action.  Again  I  say  is  it  my  fault?  I  was  born  like  that  and  I 
can’t  re  make  myself.  There  are  many  women  like  me,  some  of  them  worse 
because  weaker.  They  don’t  know  how  to  stop  in  time,  on  the  edge  of  the 
precipice;  they  neither  see,  nor  study  how  to  avoid  it.  And  yet,  Antonio,  I  do 
care  for  you !  I  love  you  more,  much  more  than  when  vce  were  betrothed.  I 
love  you  most  passionately.  It  is  chiefly  on  this  account  that  I  make  the 
sacrifice  of  exiling  myself  from  you  for  a  while.  I  don’t  want  to  cause  you 
anhappiness !  Tears  are  bathing  my  face,  my  whole  heart  bleeds.  But  it  is 
necessary,  it  is  fate,  that  we  separate.  It  kills  me  thinking  of  it,  but  it’s 
necessary,  necessary !  Dear,  dear,  dear  Antonio !  understand  me.  Beloved 
.Antonio,  read  and  re-read  my  words,  and  don’t  give  them  a  different  signifi¬ 
cation  from  what  is  given  by  my  heart.  Above  all,  hear  me  as  if  I  were  lying 
on  your  breast,  weeping  there  all  my  tears.  Hear  and  understand  as  sometimes 
you  have  heard  and  understood.  Do  you  remember  Christmas  morning  ?  I  was 
crying,  and  I  fancied  I  saw  your  eyes  clouded  too  :  it  was  at  that  moment  I 
realised  that  I  loved  you  above  everything  in  all  the  world,  and  I  decided  then 
to  make  some  sacrifice  for  you.  This  is  the  sacrifice ;  to  leave  you  for  a  while 
in  the  endeavour  to  get  cured  and  to  come  back  to  you  restored  and  content. 
Then  in  my  little  home  I  will  live  for  you ;  and  I  will  work ;  yes,  I  also  will 
bring  my  stone  to  the  edifice  of  our  future  well-being.  We  are  young,  still  too 
vcnng;  we  can  do  a  great  deal  if  we  really  wish  it.  Neither  of  us  has  any 
doubts  of  the  other;  you  are  sure  of  me;  I  also  am  sure  of  you.  I  know  how 
you  love  me,  and  that  you  love  me  just  because  I  am  what  I  am. 

Listen,  after  two  or  three  weeks  you  shall  come  to  my  mother’s  as  we  have 
arranged.  You  must  pretend  to  find  me  still  so  unwell  that  you  decide  to  leave 
till  I  am  better.  Then  you  shall  return  to  Rome  and  live  thinking  of  me. 
Ion  shall  study,  compete  for  some  better  post.  The  months  will  pass,  we 
■  vill  write  to  each  other  every  day,  we  will  economise — or  what  is  better, 
1  accumulate  treasures — of  love  and  of  money.  Our  position  will  improve,  and 

d  vben  we  come  together  again,  we  shall  begin  a  new  honeymoon  very  different 

from  the  first,  and  it  shall  last  for  the  whole  of  our  life. 
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Having  reached  this  point  in  her  letter,  Regina  felt  quite  frozen 
up,  as  if  a  blast  of  icy  wind  had  struck  her  shoulders.  This  she  was 
writing — was  it  not  all  illusion?  all  a  lie?  Words!  Words!  Who 
could  know  how  the  future  would  be  made?  The  word  made  came 
spontaneously  into  her  thought,  and  she  was  struck  by  it.  Who 
makes  the  future?  No  one.  We  make  it  ourselves  by  our  present. 

“  I  shall  make  my  future  with  this  letter,  only  not  even  I  can 
know  what  future  I  shall  make.” 

Regina  felt  afraid  of  this  obscure  work ;  then  suddenly  she  cheered, 
remembering  that  all  she  had  written  in  the  letter  was  really  there  in 
her  heart.  Illusion  it  might  be,  but  for  her  it  was  truth.  Then,  come 
what  might,  why  should  she  be  afraid?  Life  is  for  those  who  have 
the  courage  to  carry  out  their  own  ideas ! 

It  seemed  needless  to  prolong  the  letter.  She  had  already  said  too 
many  useless  things,  perhaps  without  succeeding  in  the  expression 
of  what  was  really  whirling  in  her  soul.  She  rapidly  set  down  a  few 
concluding  lines. 

Write  to  me  at  once  when  you  have  read  this — no,  not  at  once  I  let  a  few  hours 
pass  first.  There  is  much  more  I  should  like  to  say,  but  I  cannot,  my  heart 
is  too  full,  I  am  in  too  great  suffering.  Forgive  me,  Antonio,  if  I  cause  you 
pain  at  the  moment  in  which  you  read  this ;  out  of  that  pain  there  will  be  born 
great  joy.  Reassure  me  by  telling  me  you  understand  and  approve  my  idea. 
Far  away  there  1  shall  recover  all  we  have  lost  in  the  wretched  experience  of 
these  last  months.  1  will  await  your  letter  as  one  awaits  a  sentence ;  then  I  will 
write  to  you  again.  I  will  tell  you,  or  try  to  tell  you,  all  which  now  swells  my 
heart  to  bursting.  Good-bye — till  we  meet  again.  See !  I  am  already  crying 
at  the  thought  of  the  kiss  which  I  shall  give  you  before  I  go.  God  only  knows 
the  anguish,  the  love,  the  promise,  the  hope,  which  that  kiss  will  contain. 

Whatever  you  shall  think  of  me,  Antonio,  at  least  do  not  accuse  me  of 
lightness.  Remember  that  I  am  your  own  Regina ;  your  sick,  your  strange,  but 
not  your  disloyal  and  wicked 

Regina. 

The  letter  ended,  she  folded  and  shut  it  hurriedly  without  reading 
it  over.  Then  she  felt  qualms ;  some  little  word  might  have  escaped 
her !  some  little  particle  which  might  change  the  whole  sense  of  a 
phrase.  She  re-opened  the  envelope,  read  with  apprehension  and 
distaste,  but  corrected  nothing,  added  nothing.  Her  grief  wa? 
agonising.  Ah  !  how  cold,  how  badly  expressed  w'as  that  letter !  Into 
its  lifeless  pages  had  passed  nothing  of  all  which  was  seething  in  her 
heart ! 

“  And  I  was  imagining  I  could  write  a  novel — a  play!  I,  who 
am  incapable  of  writing  even  a  letter!  But  he  will  understand, 
she  thought,  shutting  the  letter  a  second  time,  “  I  am  quite  sure  he 
will  understand !  Now  where  am  I  to  put  it  ?  Suppose  he  were  to 
find  it  before  I  am  off?  Whatever  would  happen?  He  would  laugh; 
but  if  he  finds  it  afterwards — he  will  perhaps  cry.  Ah  !  that’s  it,  HI 
lay  it  on  his  little  table  just  before  I  go.” 

With  these  and  other  trivial  thoughts,  wdth  little  hesitation 
she  had  already  considered  and  resolved,  she  tried  to  banish  the 
sadness  and  anxiety  which  were  agitating  her. 
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She  pulled  out  her  trunks,  for  she  was  to  start  next  morning  by  the 
nine  o’clock  express,  and  she  had  not  yet  packed  a  thing.  The  whole 
Ion<'  afternoon  had  gone  by  while  she  was  writing. 

“What  will  he  do?”  she  kept  thinking;  “  will  he  keep  on  the 
.\partment?  And  the  maid?  Will  he  betray  me?  No,  he  won’t 
betray  me.  I’m  sure  of  that.  I’ll  suggest  he  should  go  back  to  his 
mother  and  brothers.  So  long  as  they  don’t  poison  his  mind  against 
me!  Perhaps  he’ll  let  the  rooms  furnished.  How  much  would  he 
get  for  them?  100  lire?  But  no!  he’s  sentimental  about  them. 
He  wouldn’t  like  strangers,  vulgar  creatures  perhaps,  to  come  and 
profane  our  nest,  as  he  calls  it.  And  shouldn’t  I  hate  it  myself? 
Folly!  nonsense!  I  have  suffered  so  much  here  that  the  furniture, 
these  two  carpets  wuth  the  yellow  dogs  on  them  are  odious  to  me. 

I  never  wish  to  see  any  of  it  again !  And  yet -  Come,  Regina ! 

you’re  a  fool,  a  fool,  a  fool!  But  what  will  he  do  with  my  trousseau 
things?  Will  he  take  them  to  his  mother’s?  Well,  what  do  I  care? 
Let  him  settle  it  as  he  likes.” 

Every  now  and  again  she  w'as  assailed  by  a  thought  that  had 
often  worried  her  before.  If  he  were  not  to  forgive?  In  that  case 
how  was  their  story  going  to  end?  But  no!  Nonsense!  It  was 
impossible  he  should  not  forgive !  At  the  worst  he  would  come  after 
her  to  persuade  or  force  her  to  return.  She  would  resist  and 
convince  him.  Already  she  imagined  that  scene,  lived  through  it. 
Already  she  felt  the  pain  of  the  second  parting.  Meanwhile  she 
had  filled  her  trunk,  but  was  not  at  all  satisfied  with  her  w’ork. 
What  a  horrid,  idiotic  thing  life  was!  Farewells,  and  always  fare¬ 
wells,  until  the  final  farewell  of  death. 

“Death!  Since  we  all  have  to  die,”  she  thought,  emptying  the 
trunk  and  rearranging  it,  ”  why  do  we  subject  ourselves  to  so  much 
needless  annoyance?  Why,  for  instance,  am  I  going  aw’ay?  Well, 
the  time  will  pass  all  the  same.  It’s  just  because  one  has  to 
die  that  one  must  spend  one’s  life  as  well  as  one  can.  A  year 
or  two  will  soon  go  over,  but  thirty  or  forty  years  are  very  long. 

•And  in  two  years -  Well,”  she  continued,  folding  and  refolding 

a  dress  which  would  not  lie  flat  in  the  tray,  “is  it  true  that  in 
two  years  our  circumstances  will  have  improved?  Shall  I  be 
happier?  Shall  I  not  begin  this  same  life  over  again — will  it  not 

go  on  for  ever  and  ever  to  the  very  end  ?  To  die — to  go  away - 

Well,  for  that  journey  I  shan’t  anyhow’  have  the  bother  of  doing  up 
this  detestable  portmanteau!  There  I  ”  (and  she  snatched  up  the 
dress  in  a  fury  and  flung  it  away),  “  W’hy  won’t  even  you  get  your¬ 
self  folded  the  way  I  want?  Come,  what’s  the  good  of  taking  you 
at  all?  There  won’t  be  anyone  to  dress  for  there ! 

She  threw  herself  on  the  bed  and  burst  into  tears.  She  realised 
for  the  moment  the  absurdity,  the  naughtiness  of  her  caprice.  She 
repeated  that  it  was  all  a  lie ;  what  she  wanted  was  just  to  annoy  her 
husband,  out  of  natural  malice,  out  of  a  childish  desire  for  revenge. 

But  after  a  minute  she  got  up,  dried  her  eyes,  and  soberly  refolded 
the  dress. 
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When  Antonio  came  in  he  found  her  still  busy  with  the  luggage. 

“  Help  me  to  shut  it,”  said  Eegina,  and  while  he  bent  over  the 
lock  which  was  a  little  out  of  order,  she  added, 

”  Suppose  there’s  a  railway  accident,  and  I  get  killed?  ” 

‘‘  Let’s  hope  not,”  he  replied  absently. 

”  Or  suppose  I  am  awfully  hurt?  Suppose  I’m  taken  to  some 
hospital  and  have  to  remain  there  a  long  time?  ” 

This  time  he  made  no  reply  at  all. 

“  Do  say  something !  What  would  you  do?  ” 

“  Why  on  earth  are  you  always  thinking  of  such  things?  If  you 
have  these  fancies  why  are  you  going  away?  There!  It’s  locked. 
Where  are  the  straps?  ”  he  asked,  getting  up.  j 

She  looked  at  him  as  he  stood  before  her,  so  tall,  so  handsome,  so 
upright,  his  eyes  brilliant  in  the  rosy  sunset  light. 

“  To-morrow  we  shall  be  far  apart !  ”  she  cried,  flinging  herself  on 
his  neck  and  kissing  him  deliriously;  ”  you  won’t  betray  me!  Say, 
you  won’t  betray  me!  Oh,  God!  if  we  should  never  see  each  other 
again !  ” 

“  You  do  love  me,  then?  ” 

”  So  much — so  much - ” 

He  saw  her  turn  pale  and  tremble,  and  he  pressed  her  to  him, 
losing  all  consciousness  of  himself,  overwhelmed  by  the  pleasure  and 
the  passion  which  intoxicated  him  each  time  Eegina  showed  him  any 
tenderness. 

They  kissed  each  other,  and  their  kisses  had  a  warmth,  a  bitterness, 
an  occult  savour  of  anguish,  which  produced  a  sense  of  ineSable 
voluptuousness.  Eegina  wept;  Antonio  said  senseless  things  and 
implored  her  not  to  leave  him. 

Then  they  both  laughed. 

”  After  all  you  aren’t  going  to  the  North  Pole,”  said  Antonio.  “I 
declare  you  are  really  crying !  Pooh  !  a  month  will  soon  pass.  And 
I’ll  come  very  soon.  At  this  hour  we’ll  go  out  together  in  a  boat, 
when  the  Po  is  all  rosy - ” 

“  If  there  isn’t  a  railway  accident!  ”  she  said  bitterly.  “Well! 
here  are  the  straps.  Pull  them  as  tight  as  you  can.” 

{To  he  continued.) 


THE  FINANCIAL  OUTLOOK. 


Fob  a  long  time  depression  has  reigned  supreme  on  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change,  and  its  members  have  home  hard  times  with  exemplary 
patience.  The  monetary  burden  of  the  South  African  War  has  had 
far-reaching  effects  on  the  financial  position  of  this  country,  and  long 
after  the  conclusion  of  peace  remained  the  primary  cause  of  a  want 
of  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  public,  and  of  its  inability  to  absorb 
the  new  issues  of  stocks,  which  were  the  legacy  of  the  war. 

Since  then  the  Kusso- Japanese  War  has  accentuated  the  position, 
and,  while  the  former  campaign  only  really  affected  England,  the 
latter  has  been  the  cause  of  depression  and  nervousness  at  all  the 
ereat  financial  centres  of  the  world,  such  as  has  rarely  been  witnessed 
our  time.  Russia’s  huge  indebtedness  to  France,  as  well  as  the 
constant  fear  of  European  complications,  have  served  during  the 
last  eighteen  months  not  only  as  points  for  “  Bear  ”  raids,  but 
were  distinctly  at  times  causes  for  grave  anxiety,  if  not  for  panics. 
The  consequence  was  a  continued  want  of  enterprise  and  a  hoarding 
of  money.  Buyers  were  scarce,  sellers  plentiful,  a  circumstance 
causing  a  set  back  in  prices  which,  viewed  in  the  light  of  our  present 
csperience,  seems  quite  unwarranted.  At  last,  however,  there 
appears  to  have  come  a  change  over  the  stock  markets,  and  signs 
are  visible  which  point  to  the  lifting  of  the  veil  of  depression,  and 
to  an  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  “come  in.”  The 
beginning  of  the  revival  coincided  with  the  decision  of  the  belligerents 
lathe  Far  East  to  accept  President  Roosevelt’s  proposal  for  a  peace 
conference,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  actual  conclusion  of 
peace  will  at  once  stimulate  “  trade  and  industry  ”  all  over  the 
world,  and  restore  confidence  among  the  investing  public. 

Japan  has  all  through  the  war  shown  a  wisdom  and  foresight 
which  gives  the  world  confidence  that,  while  moderate  in  her 
irmands,  she  will  not  agree  to  any  terms,  unless  they  secure  for 
her  a  permanent  peace,  and  as  soon  as  the  Mikado’s  Government 
has  attached  its  signature  to  such  a  convention,  the  world  will  be 
>'iy  to  let  its  money  hoards  flow  into  channels  of  enterprise,  and 
iS  will  improve  at  a  rapid  pace.  The  Russo-Japanese  Peace  will 
rk  a  new  era  in  the  world’s  history,  not  only  politically  speaking, 
economically  and  financially  as  well,  and  “  little  Japan  ”  w’ill 
me  a  prominent  factor  in  the  world.  The  facility  with  which 
will  obtain  money  from  abroad  will  enable  her  to  develop  her 
try  and  resources,  the  importance  of  which  are  still  unknown, 
;  under  her  auspices  China,  too,  will  be  opened  up  to  the  world. 
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and  new  industries  will  soon  find  employment  for  men  and  money,  ^ 

and  revive  that  spirit  of  enterprise  so  essential  to  the  world’s  welfare  h 

Such  a  revival  will  naturally  benefit  all  the  producing  countries  c 
of  the  world,  but,  while  in  Europe  the  improvement  may  be  gradual, 
the  United  States  are  sure  to  be  the  first  to  participate  in  the  cominc'  gi 
economic  boom.  The  independence  of  America’s  geographical 
position,  the  vastness  of  her  resources,  and  the  wonderful  energy  of  g 
her  people  give  her  a  peculiar  advantage  at  the  present  moment,  and  5 
the  British  public  has  not  been  slow  to  recognise  the  fact.  While 
all  other  markets  have  been  stagnant,  we  have,  therefore,  repeatedly  3 

had  a  “  spurt  ”  in  Yankees,  and  though  both  external  and  internal  tl 

incidents  during  the  last  six  months  have  caused  repeated  sets  back,  (] 

prices  for  that  period  have  been  on  the  upward  trend,  and  the  outlook  c 

for  American  securities  is  distinctly  good.  Whoever  follows  the  0 

economical  conditions  of  the  States  wall  be  satisfied  that  they  are  t( 

in  for  a  long  spell  of  prosperity,  which  will  show  itself  in  a  continued  gi 

rise  of  its  leading  securities,  the  intrinsic  values  of  which  are  so  t( 

solid  that  no  such  incidents  as  forced  liquidation,  manipulations,  g; 

or  other  strange  policies  can  retard  their  progress  for  any  length  of  ei 

time.  Cool  foresight  and  clever  management  on  the  part  of  those  0: 

giants  of  finance,  with  which  Wall  Street  abounds,  have  brought  ci 

New  York  to  its  present  position,  and  will  be  a  prominent  feature  d 

in  enabling  her  to  forge  further  ahead.  tl 

America’s  great  pull  consists  in  the  abundance  of  her  crops  and  0: 
the  richness  of  her  coalfields,  as  well  as  the  magnitude  of  her  iron  g 
and  steel  industries.  For  the  last  eight  years  her  crops  have  beer.  C 
good,  and  the  extension  of  the  area  w'hich  is  annually  used  for  sow-  a 
ing  cotton  and  wheat  secures  an  increase  in  the  aggregate  of  the  two 
crops,  even  if  in  one  part  or  another  of  the  counti’y  the  crop  is  less  v 

plentiful  than  in  a  previous  year.  The  coal  industry  has  been  much  g 

improved  of  late  by  the  consolidation  of  conflicting  interests,  and  a 
it  is  now  on  a  good  paying  basis.  Thus  money  is  not  only  made  by  C 
the  proceeds  of  crops  and  output  of  coal,  but  the  railway  companies  0 
which  carry  the  cotton,  the  wheat,  and  the  coal  naturally  benefit  a 
by  those  industries,  which  have  been  a  guiding  factor  in  the  increase  " 
of  receipts.  Louisville  and  Nashville,  and  the  Southern  Railway  0 
which  carry  cotton;  Atchinson,  Union  Pacific,  Northern  Pacific,  and  tl 
Great  Northern  which  carry  grain;  and  Eries,  Philadelphia  and  tl 
Pleading,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  which  carry  coal  are  the  0 
favourite  American  railway  stocks  dealt  in  on  this  side,  and  the  c; 
increase  in  their  traffics  and  the  confidence  in  their  future  have  led  b 
to  active  transactions  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  during  the  last  tl 
six  months.  At  the  present  moment  most  of  these  lines  are  waiting 
for  the  declaration  of  a  dividend.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  American 
railway  kings  that  they  are  very  conservative  in  the  distribution  of 
dividends,  and  they  are  very  fond  of  retaining  a  large  portion  of  the 
earnings  annually  for  “  betterment,”  a  policy  which  will,  of  course, 
ultimately  benefit  the  investor.  By  these  means  the  controlling  men 
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have  extended  and  improved  their  lines  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
have  always  been  able  to  cope  with  the  growing  trade  and  in¬ 
creasing  mileage,  and  the  majority  of  the  lines  are  now  placed  so 
soundly  financially  that  dividends  can  be  paid  and  the  old  policy 
still  be  pursued.  Nothing  shows  more  clearly  the  high  opinion  the 
public  has  of  these  railways  than  the  fact  that  bonds  bearing  interest 
at  4  per  cent,  or  less  are  taken  up  with  avidity,  while  some  years  ago 
5  per  cent,  and  more  had  to  be  paid. 

Amongst  the  industrial  investments,  the  “  steel  stocks  ”  are  un¬ 
mistakably  the  most  prominent,  and  it  is  generally  believed  that 
they  have  a  great  future  before  them.  At  first  the  undoubted  fact 
that  the  amalgamation  of  the  steel  industry  had  been  over-capitalised 
caused  these  stocks  to  be  criticised,  and  not  only  dividends  for  the 
ordinary  shares  were  affected,  but  there  were  insufficient  earnings 
to  cover  the  7  per  cent,  preference  shares.  To-day  criticism  is  re¬ 
stricted.  During  years  of  hard  work  the  corporation  has  been  able 
to  give  a  good  account  of  its  earnings,  and  the  preference  dividends 
are  looked  upon  as  practically  safe.  The  orders  on  the  books  of  the 
corporation  are  unprecedentedly  large,  the  profits  good,  and  a  policy 
of  writing  off  has  largely  counteracted  the  ill  effects  of  the  over- 
capitalisation.  It  only  requires  a  steady  continuity  of  present  con¬ 
ditions  to  enable  the  corporation  to  pay  again  regular  dividends  on 
the  ordinary  shares.  Another  industry  which  must  not  be  lost  sight 
of  is  copper.  The  increasing  demand  for  the  metal  has  attracted 
attention  to  such  companies  as  “  Anaconda  ”  and  “  Amalgamated 
Copper,”  for  the  present  price  of  copper  enabled  them  to  work  at 
a  fair  profit  with  every  prospect  of  further  improvements. 

“Yankees”  will  thus  justly  remain  favourites,  and  judicious  in¬ 
vestments  should  secure  good  returns.  But  it  is  not  likely  that  they 
will  entirely  monopolise  the  enterprise  of  the  public  as  soon  as  Europe 
and  the  other  Continents  recover  from  the  long-standing  depression. 
Our  own  gilt-edged  securities  have  long  been  neglected,  and  many 
of  them  are  cheaper  to-day  than  during  the  South  African  War, 
and  they  are  sure  to  get  attention  as  soon  as  confidence  is  restored. 
“Kaf&rs,”  too,  are  on  the  eve  of  better  times.  The  general  lethargy 
of  the  public  and  the  slow  acquisition  of  sufficient  labour  depreciated 
the  Transvaal  mines  far  beyond  their  deserts,  and  the  general  rise  in 
the  dividend-paying  mines  must  ensue.  The  magnates  show  their 
confidence  in  the  market  by  new  purchases.  The  production  is  in¬ 
creasing  every  month,  and  never  before  has  the  outlook  been  so 
bright.  The  cheapness  of  money  should  assist  the  situation,  and 
there  is  every  likelihood  that  there  will  be  no  change  in  that  direction. 

J.  S.-S. 


*  The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  am 
manuscrijpts ;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either  stamen 
or  a  stamped  envelope  he  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 

It  is  advisable  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  he  Ujp- 
written. 

The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  acceptance  of  an 
article.  ' 


